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THE  SEPULCHRE  WHERE  THEY  LAID  HIM, 


From  the  Chapel  of  the  Crucifixion,  I  descended  to  the  floor  of  the  church,  pausing  at 
the  stone  which  marks  the  spot  where  the  body  was  anointed  for  burial,  and  came  to 
the  place  of  the  Sepulchre.  When  I  was  here  before,  the  Latin  fathers  were  standing 
in  front  of  it,  some  of  whom  were  stalwart  men,  with  rich,  deep  voices,  and  sang  in  triumphant 
strains  the  glorious  Hymns  of  the  Resurrection.  Now  all  was  still  as  I  went  down  the  steps 
alone,  and  entered  the  place  of  entombment.  This,  though  called  a  chapel,  is  no  bigger  than  a 
monk’s  cell,  and  one  has  to  do  almost  as  did  the  disciples,  Peter  and  John — “stoop  down”  in 
order  to  enter  it.  It  is  indeed  a  “  narrow  house,”  but  it  is  enough;  it  is  sufficient  for  a  tomb. 
Here  was  the  new  sepulchre,  wherein  was  never  man  laid  until  it  received  the  body  of  our  Lord. 
The  old  rock-sepulchre  is  not  here.  There  may  have  been  a  cavity  hollowed  out  below,  in 
which  the  body  was  laid ;  but  if  so,  it  is  covered  from  sight  by  slabs  of  marble,  in  form  like  a 
sarcophagus,  whereon,  as  an  altar,  the  mass  is  celebrated  daily,  according  to  the  rites  of  both 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Church — “  an  unbloody  offering,”  as  it  is  called,  for  the  quick  and  dead. 

What  interest  gathers  and  is  focused  in  this  hallowed  spot,  the  very  centre  of  Christendom 
— of  its  faith  and  devotion !  Within  these  narrow  walls  what  prayers  have  been  offered,  and 
what  tears  have  been  shed !  What  a  place  for  memories,  for  sorrows,  and  for  hopes !  A  world 
of  memories  came  sweeping  through  the  mind,  as  a  lightning  flash  reveals  a  whole  landscape  that 
is  buried  in  darkness — thoughts  of  the  dead  lying  in  graves  far  off  beyond  the  sea.  As  I  knelt 
and  bowed  my  head  on  the  cold  stone,  it  seemed  as  if  I  laid  both  head  and  heart  upon  a  coffin 
lid  which  had  suddenly  closed  on  a  beloved  form  and  face.  Within  were  the  eyes  that  shone, 
and  the  lips  that  spoke  to  ours,  but  that  would  not  look  or  speak  again.  We  listen,  if  we  may 
not  hear  the  deep-drawn  breath  or  the  beating  of  the  heart ;  but  no  sound  escapes :  the  lips  are 
sealed,  the  heart  is  still,  the  hands  are  folded  on  the  breast.  So  have  come  generations  of  the 
broken-hearted,  and  poured  out  their  tears  on  the  tomb  of  the  Crucified.  Here  kings  and  em¬ 
perors,  with  millions  of  every  rank  and  of  forty  or  fifty  generations,  have  knelt  and  prayed  and 
sobbed  and  wept,  for  those  who  were  gone  not  to  return.  Well  might  they  weep  when  standing 
within  the  portals  of  the  tomb,  in  the  presence  of  a  reality  which  cannot  be  disguised.  Cover 
the  coffin  with  flowers,  bury  it  with  wreaths  and  garlands — that  does  not  change  the  awful  fact 
of  Death.  The  life  that  was  is  ended ;  is  there  another  life  to  begin?  For  that,  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ  is  our  only  hope.  Abstract  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul  amount 
to  little.  At  best  they  enable  us  only  to  say  with  the  ancient  philosophers,  “  We  hope  rather 
than  believe.”  But  if  out  of  this  sepulchre  there  has  been  a  return  of  One  from  the  unnum¬ 
bered  dead,  that  is  a  pledge  of  the  resurrection  of  all.  This  is  the  turning-point  of  our  Faith 
and  our  Religion.  What  mighty  hopes  hang  upon  the  single  fact  of  the  Resurrection!  “If 
Christ  be  not  risen,  then  they  that  are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  are  perished.  But  now  is  Christ 
risen  from  the  dead !  ”  The  answer  to  all  skepticism  is  this :  “If  we  believe  that  Christ  died 
and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him.” 

— Among  the  Holy  Hills,  by  Henry  M.  Field.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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Right  and  wrong  are  ao  mixed  up  in  this  poor 
world  of  ours,  that  at  one  moment  we  are  elated 
with  hope,  and  the  next  are  cast  down  in  de¬ 
spair.  The  fleets  of  the  six  great  Powers  of 
Europe  are  still  lying  at  anchor  about  poor  little 
Crete,  threatening  to  bombard  its  towns,  or 
starve  its  inhabitants  into  submission  I  What  a 
heroic  part  to  try  to  trample  down  the  brave 
islanders  who  fight  with  a  heroism  worthy  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  whose  descendants  they  are.  It 
is  a  spectacle,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  puts  it,  of  a 
little  David  pitted,  not  against  one  Goliath,  but 
against  half  a  dozen  !  Of  all  the  six  Powers  the 
one  that  is  put  the  most  to  shame  is  England. 
That  Russia  and  Austria  should  wish  to  put 
down  any  outburst  of  liberty  in  Southeastern 
Europe,  or  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
is  not  surprising,  for  they  represent  old  despot¬ 
isms,  but  that  France  (  I)  (which  is  a  Repub¬ 
lic  I)  and  Italy  (whose  people  are  kindred  with 
the  Greeks  in  race  and  language, )  and  above  all 
that  England  (  !)  that  prates  so  much  about  her 
liberties  (  !)  and  her  sympathy  with  free  coun¬ 
tries  and  free  institutions  all  over  the  world, 
should  try  to  smother  the  spark  of  liberty  that 
has  been  kindled  into  a  flame  on  the  mountains 
of  Crete  is  indeed  something  that  should  put 
every  Englishman  to  shame.  Where  is  the  old 
spirit  of  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the 
fleets  of  England  scattered  the  Spanish  Armada  ? 
Or  better  still,  where  is  the  spirit  of  Cromwell, 
who  in  the  days  of  persecution  of  the  Protestants 
in  Italy  sent  that  immortal  message  to  the  Pope 
that  “if  favor  were  not  shown  to  the  people  of 
God  the  thunder  of  English  cannon  should  be 
heard  in  the  Castle  of  Saint  Angelo  !’’  Where 
now  is  “the  thunder  of  Engish  cannon  ?’’ 
It  is  heard  from  the  English  ironclads  off  the 
coast  of  Crete,  in  very  “high  company’’  indeed, 
since  they  are  ranged  alongside  of  the  battle¬ 
ships  of  the  most  despotic  powers  of  Europe,  try¬ 
ing  to  extinguish  the  spark'of  liberty  that  has 
been  kindled  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  in 
that  little  island.  May  the  Power  that  is  above 
all  earthly  powers  give  the  victory  to  the  brave 
mountaineers  who  are  fighting  for  their  homes, 
their  liberty  and  their  religion  ! 


With  all  the  attempts  that  are  made  to  excuse 
the  part  of  England,  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
its  defenders  and  apologists  in  Parliament  are 
ashamed  of  their  business.  On  Monday  the 
subject  was  up  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  supporters  of  the  government  had  to  hear 
some  very  plain  truths  told,  which  stung  them 
to  the  quick.  In  reply  Mr.  Curzon,  who  is  the 
spokesman  for  the  i>arty  in  power,  read  a  number 
of  telegrams  from  the  Admiral  commanding  the 
British  warships,  such  as  this : 

“He  telesraphed  that  the  Cretan  insurgents 
having  refused  to  permit  supplies  of  food  to  be 
sent  to  the  Tarkish  forces  at  Malaxs,  an  ultima¬ 
tum  was  sent  to  them  by  the  foreign  Admirals  in¬ 
forming  the  insurgents  that  the  supplies  must  be 
allowed  to  go  to  the  Turks,  otherwise  the  foreign 


warships  and  troops  would  resort  to  force  to  com¬ 
pel  obedience  to  their  demands.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Admiral  added,  the  insurgents  had  captured  the 
Turkish  blockhouse  at  Malaxa !  [Cheers  from  the 
Irish  benches.] 

The  telegram  goee  on :  “The  foreign  Admirals  then 
decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  drive  the  insurgents 
out  of  the  blockhouse,  acd,  accordingly,  the  war¬ 
ships  opened  fire  upon  them.  The  firing  lasted  six 
minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  insurgents 
evacuated  the  blockhouse,  but  not  before  they  had 
looted  and  burned  it.  [Renewed  Irish  cheers.] 

After  the  cheers  had  snbsided,  Mr.  Curzon 
continued,  “The  British  Admiral  telegraphed 
that,  owing  to  repeated  attacks  on  the  part 
of  the  insurgents,  the  foreign  Admirals  decided  to 
treat  them  as  enemies  [cries  of  ‘Shame  !’],  and  to 
demand  more  troops  from  the  powers  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  subjection.  Col.  Vassos,  command¬ 
ing  the  Greek  troops  in  Crete,  received  warning 
from  the  Admirals  to  this  effect,  and  replied  to  it 
by  ordering  the  capture  of  the  blockhouse  at  Ma¬ 
laxa,  and  followed  up  his  success  by  attacking  and 
capturing  the  earthwork  fort  at  Suda.  CoL  Vassos, 
the  Admiral  telegraphed,  had  practically  declared 
war  against  the  powers  !” 

Oh  dear  I  Oh  dear  I  The  little  island  of  Crete 
has  declared  war  against  all  Europe  I  At  this 
distance  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  members 
of  Parliament  could  listen  to  such  stuff  without 
dropping  their  heads  in  shame.  No  wonder  that 
the  Irish  members  answered  to  the  awful  reports 
from  the  English  Admiral  with  derisive  cheers  ! 

While  the  attention  of  the  European  world  is 
at  this  moment  fixed  upon  an  island  in  the  Med¬ 
iterranean,  it  may  be  soon  turned  to  Africa, 
both  North  and  South.  It  will  be  but  a  few 
weeks  before  the  British  troops  will  be  pushing 
up  the  Nile  towards  Khartoum,  where  the  der¬ 
vishes  are  preparing  to  give  them  a  warm  recep¬ 
tion.  Osman  Digna  seems  to  be  the  leader  who 
wakens  more  of  martial  enthusiasm  than  any 
other,  though  he  finds  it  necessary  to  use  force 
to  fill  up  his  ranks,  if  it  be  true  as  reported,  that 
the  mass  of  dervishes  have  had  all  the  fight 
taken  out  of  them  by  their  defeats  last  year,  and 
that  “he  has  sent  out  a  force  of  3,(X)0  men  to 
traverse  the  country  and  to  call  upon  all  to  obey 
his  summons  under  penalty  of  death !  For  the 
first  time  in  ten  months  news  has  been  received 
of  the  Europeans  still  at  Omdurman.  They  are 
in  great  fear  for  their  lives,  as  they  expect  that, 
as  soon  as  the  Khalifa  finds  that  he  is  unable  to 
resist  the  advance  of  the  troops  further  up  the 
Nile,  he  will  have  them  killed.’’ 

Is  the  human  race  dying  out  ?  This  seems  a 
strange  question  to  ask,  as  in  new  countries  like 
our  own  population  is  multiplying  rapidly. 
But  in  some  of  the  older  countries  the  increase 
is  at  a  stand  still,  even  if  it  be  not  actually  re¬ 
ceding.  In  France,  for  example,  the  government 
has  the  best  means  to  know  the  exact  population, 
as  the  young  men  of  a  certain  age  are  required 
to  serve  in  the  army,  and  cannot  be  exempted 
by  the  payment  of  money.  Hence  the  falling 
off  of  births  is  a  matter  of  anxiety,  as  it  will 
make  it  more  difficult  for  F’rance  to  fill  up  her 
armies,  which  she  is  trying  to  prepare  for  the 
great  wars  of  the  future.  A  good  suggestion 
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from  this — not  for  wsr,  but  for  domestic  happi¬ 
ness— is  that  families  in  which  there  are  no 
children  might  supply  their  place  by  the  adop- 
ticm  of  others  from  the  poor,  or  from  their  own 
needy  relations,  who  may  grow  up  to  a  noble 
manhood  or  womanhood  to  be  the  joy  of  many  a 
lonely  home,  as  well  as  to  continue  an  honored 
name. 

Governor  Black  gave  such  a  shock  to  the  good 
people  of  this  State  by  the  appointment  of  in¬ 
competent  men  to  positions  of  great  responsibil¬ 
ity,  that  many  of  our  beet  people  have  ceased  to 
expect  anything  from  him.  But  he  has  an 
opportunity  to  change  this  feeling  if  he  be  deter¬ 
mined,  as  is  reported,  to  guard  and  protect  the 
Adirondack  reservations,  which  are  the  price¬ 
less  inheritance  of  the  whole  people  of  New 
York.  Because  it  is  to  such  an  extent  a  wilder¬ 
ness  in  its  primeval  solitude,  the  public  have 
been  slow  to  recognize  its  enormous  value.  But 
there  our  great  rivers  take  their  rise,  which 
flowing  southward  spread  fertility  and  beauty 
all  along  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  and  of  other 
streams.  Yet  that  “boundless  continuity  of 
shade’’  has  been  made  the  prey  of  plunderers  of 
all  kinds,  from  the  hunters  shooting  deer,  to  the 
rich  men,  who  wish  to  appropriate  immense 
tracts  as  their  private  reserves,  so  that  the  glori¬ 
ous  “wilderness’’  will  go  the  way  of  all  the 
earth  unless  some  powerful  hand  be  put  forth  to 
stay  the  ravages  of  the  spoiler. 

THE  LH{UOB  PROBLEM  TO-DAY. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Last  Saturday— the  twentieth  of  March — was 
the  ninety-third  birthday  of  Neal  Dow,  the  vet¬ 
eran  fleld-marshal  in  the  army  of  Prohibition¬ 
ists.  For  forty  six  years  I  have  known  the 
grand  old  man  intimately ;  and  after  telegraph¬ 
ing  to  him  my  hearty  congratulations,  I  sat 
down  and  recalled  some  of  the  interesting  scenes 
in  which  we  had  been  participants  during  the 
early  years  of  the  prohibition  movement.  His 
original  “Maine  Law’’  for  the  suppression  of 
tippling  houses  was  enacted  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1851.  In  October  of  that  year,  I  went 
to  Portland  by  his  invitation,  to  pay  him  a 
visit;  he  was  then  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  with 
great  delight  he  drove  me  to  see  a  dismantled 
distillery  and  also  the  basement-room  of  the 
City  Hall  in  which  he  had  knocked  out  the 
heads  of  such  rum-barrels  as  his  vigilant  police- 
officers  could  discover.  The  “new  broom’’  was 
sweeping  splendidly;  there  was  not  a  visible 
tippling-house  in  Portland  ! 

On  the  18th  of  February,  1852,  a  superb  ban¬ 
quet  was  given  to  Neal  Dow  in  Tripler  Hall, 
New  York,  and  attended  by  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  friends  of  Temperance.  Among  the 
speakers  that  evening  were  General  Sam  Hous¬ 
ton  of  Texas,  Hon.  Horace  Mann  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Mr.  Beecher,  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin,  P.  T.  Bar- 
num.  Dr.  Cheever,  and  two  or  three  others ;  of 
that  group  of  speakers  1  am  the  only  survivor. 
Mr.  Dow  had  a  grand  ovation,  and  we  presented 
him  with  an  elegant  gold  medal — the  first  public 
trophy  that  he  had  ever  received.  1  took  him 
over  to  Trenton  with  me  to  address  our  Jersey 
prohibitionists,  and  from  that  time  onward  we 
became  constant  correspondents ;  his  letters  were 
exceedingly  racy,  and  now  at  ninety-three  he  can 
write  a  more  vigorous  letter  than  most  men  at 
thirty.  We  went  together,  during  the  next  year 
or  two,  to  address  various  public  gatherings, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  the  most  notable  of 
which  was  at  Albany,  in  January,  1853.  A 
stringent  bill  for  prohibiting  the  liquor-traffic 
was  then  before  the  Legislature,  and  we  were 
invited  to  address  the  members  in  the  Capitol ! 
The  Assembly  adjourned,  but  the  members  re¬ 
mained  in  their  seats;  the  Senators  came  in 
from  their  chamber;  and  from  the  Speaker’s 
chair  Mr.  Dow  and  myself  discharged  as  many 
arguments  against  the  drink-traffic  aa  we  could 


command.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Leg¬ 
islature  contained  a  majority  of  prohibitionists, 
or  else  we  never  would  have  been  invited  to  ad¬ 
dress  them.  Our  bill  went  through,  but  was 
vetoed  by  Governor  Horatio  Seymour.  The  next 
year  the  voters  of  New  York  vetoed  Governor 
Seymour,  and  elected  Governor  Myron  H.  Clark, 
who  signed — in  January.  1855 — a  stringent  bill 
for  closing  every  hotel-bar,  every  saloon  and 
every  drinking-haunt  in  this  State  I  The  passage 
of  such  a  measure  through  our  present  Legisla¬ 
ture  would  be  as  astonishing  a  phenomenon  as 
if  Tammany  Hall  should  invite  Mr.  Moody  to 
conduct  preaching-services  in  their  “temple  of 
democracy’’;  and  the  simple  reason  would  be 
that  Prohibition  is  in  a  sorry  minority  at  Al¬ 
bany,  and  has  been  for  many  years  whether  the 
Legislature  were  Democratic  or  Republican. 
Our  excellent  law  of  1855  contained  some  fea¬ 
tures  which  the  Court  of  Appeals  pronounced 
unconstitutional,  and  the  law  was  repealed  in 
1856.  Then  arose  the  intense  popular  excitement 
about  Kansas,  and  the  threatened  extension  of 
negro-slavery,  and  the  question  of  Prohibition 
was  shelved  as  a  political  issue. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  on  the  same  day  that 
1  sent  my  message  of  congratulation  to  my  hon¬ 
ored  friend.  General  Dow,  I  finished  reading 
the  lately  published  volume  (from  the  press  of 
Houghton,  Miffiin  and  Company)  entitled,  “The 
Liquor  Problem  in  it$  Legislative  Aspects." 
It  is  a  very  valuable  volume  on  account  of  the 
facts  which  it  contains — from  which  every  reader 
may  draw  his  own  conclusions ;  and  the  genesis 
of  the  book  was  on  this  wise.  A  committee  of 
fifty  gentlemen,  interested  in  sociological  dis¬ 
cussions,  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  legislative  aspects  of  the  Liquor  Prob¬ 
lem  ;  that  committee  are  President  Elliott  of 
Harvard,  President  Seth  Low  and  Mr.  James  C. 
Carter,  the  eminent  lawyer.  The  committee  em¬ 
ployed  Dr.  Frederic  H.  Winer  and  Mr.  John 
Koren  to  spend  several  months  in  investigating 
the  actual  results  of  Prohibition  in  Maine  and 
Iowa,  of  Local  Option  in  Massachusetts,  of 
High  License  in  Pennsylvania,  of  the  Dispen- 
sary-system  in  South  Carolina  and  of  the  Tax- 
law  in  Ohio.  They  have  aimed  at  thoroughness 
and  impartiality. 

Their  study  of  the  workings  of  prohibition  in 
Maine  interested  me  the  most  deeply,  and  some 
of  their  statements  I  can  confirm  from  my  own 
observations  in'the  “Pine  Tree  State.’’  From 
their  tabulated  statements  it  appears  that  dis¬ 
tilleries  and  breweries  are  extinguished  in 
Maine.  In  several  of  the  more  rural  counties, 
where  the  public  sentiment  for  total  abstinence 
is  strong,  the  law  is  well  enforced,  and  haunts 
of  temptation  are  not  open.  In  certain  other 
counties,  like  Penobscot  and  Androscoggin 
(where  there  is  a  large  foreign  population),  the 
traffic  in  intoxicants  is  not  suppreeded — as  the 
great  number  of  open  dram-shops  in  Bangor  and 
Lewiston  sadly  testify.  There  is  much  surrep¬ 
titious  dram-selling  in  Portland,  Bath  and  other 
large  towns ;  many  thirsty  folk  buy  their  tipple 
at  drug  stores  or  the  licensed  “town-agency’’ ; 
worst  of  all  is  the  existence  of  many  “drinking- 
clubs,’’  who  import  their  own  liquor  for  their 
own  use,  and  are  not  punishable  under  the  law. 
The  investigators  also  affirm  that  in  order  to 
evade  the  prohibiting  statute  the  liquor- interest 
resorts  to  bribery,  black-mailing,  perjury  and 
corruption  of  courts.  In  short,  the  law  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  solid  benefit ;  but  the  defiance 
of  it  and  the  evasions  of  it  are  sadly  demoraliz¬ 
ing.  Where  there  is  a  powerful  public  senti¬ 
ment  against  drinking  intoxicants,  the  law 
works  admirably ;  where  there  is  not,  the  deal¬ 
ing  in  intoxicants — either  open  or  secret — goes 
on  unchecked. 

Now  I  am  as  firmly  convinced  of  the  inherent 
right  of  every  community  to  close  the  accursed 
dram-dens  as  I  ever  was ;  and  as  firm  a  believer 
in  the  unanswerable  logic  of  Prohibition.  I  also 


hold  that  the  whole  system  of  license,  high  or 
low  (the  “Raines  law’’  included)  is  a  ghastly 
failure  to  diminish  drinking  or  drunkenness. 
If  I  could  have  my  way,  the  whole  business  of 
agitating  legislative  expedients  to  stop  liquor- 
selling  idiould  be  entirely  suspended  for  at  least 
five  years.  The  legislative  aspect  now  absorbs 
everything,  and  the  curse  of  strong  drink  is  not 
stayed.  Whereas,  while  the  drinking-usages  are 
not  diminished  by  moral  efforts,  and  there  is  a 
general  using  of  intoxicants,  there  will  be  a 
general  demand  for  intoxicants  and  that  demand 
will  be  met  by  liquor-selling — whether  it  is 
nominally  legalized  or  nominally  prohibited. 
To  attempt  to  dam  up  a  tremendous  torrent,  and 
yet  neglect  its  fountain-bead  is  the  acme  of  folly. 
Even  my  beloved  old  friend,  Neal  Dow,  secured 
his  original  righteous  law  after  Maine  had  been 
burnt  over  by  a  thorough  agitation  against 
strong  drink  by  the  pulpits,  the  press,  and  pub¬ 
lic  meetings.  It  was  a  powerful  temperance  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  in  this  State  that  gave  us  that 
noble  temperance  legislature  in  1853  and  1854. 
A  thorough  leavening  of  the  public  conscience 
against  the  use  of  intoxicants,  by  churches, 
pulpits,  schools,  parents  and  all  moral  agencies 
would  create  a  solid  basis  for  suppressive  legis¬ 
lation  ;  otherwise  we  shall  build  on  a  fog-bank. 
Moral  efforts  have  not  lost  their  power ;  this  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  during  Francis  Murphy’s 
recent  thirty  days’  campaign  for  total  abstinence 
in  Boston,  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  were  268 
lees  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year — while  in  the  month  before  his  arrival,  they 
were  247  more  I  Brethren,  let  us  in  God’s 
strength,  bring  out  the  old  armor.  To  stop 
drink-using  is  the  effectual  way  to  stop  drink¬ 
selling. 

Bbooklth,  March  2S,  1897. 

The  seventy-third  anniversary  of  the  American 
Sunday-school  Union,  will  be  held  in  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  Sun¬ 
day  evening,  April  25th.  The  address  of  wel¬ 
come  will  be  by  Dr.  William  R.  Taylor,  the  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church.  Other  speakers,  Morris  K. 
Jesup,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Society,  who 
is  expected  to  preside ;  Dr.  J.  M.  Crowell,  Mis¬ 
sionary  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  B.  Stevenson,  Assist¬ 
ant  Superintendent  of  the  Northwest  District, 
Rev.  O.  P.  Gifford,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Dela- 
ware-avenue  Baptist  Church,  Buffalo,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  A  better  place  wherein  to  hold  this  interest¬ 
ing  anniversary,  one  more  in  sympathy  with  the 
missionary  spirit  and  catholic  scope  of  the  Union 
could  not  be  found  in  all  the  land.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  there  will  be  a  large  gather¬ 
ing  and  that  the  occasion  will  prove  worthy  of 
the  beet  traditions  of  the  American  Sunday- 
school  Union. 

It  is  time  that  the  Raines  liquor  law  was 
amended  as  to  some  of  its  provisions,  if  the 
present  legislature  at  Albany  is  in  earnest  to  im¬ 
prove  it.  For  one  thing,  it  has  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a  large  number  of  social  clubs, 
these  organizations  having  special  immunity 
from  ordinary  police  interference.  It  is  said 
that  Senator  Raines  finds  this  club  question  the 
hardest  of  hie  problems,  and  confessedly  the  so¬ 
cial  club  is  one  of  the  most  alluring  and  danger¬ 
ous  of  all  the  many  forms  in  which  the  fell  traffic 
presents  itself.  It  is  said  that  a  quiet  but  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  of  the  clubs  of  this  city  has 
been  going  on  for  several  weeks  and  that  the  dis¬ 
coveries  made  are  in  some  respects  quite  remark¬ 
able.  Thus  it  is  said  that  one  was  found  num¬ 
bering  4,000  members,  the  “meeting  place’’  of 
which  consists  of  one  room  in  a  basement,  and 
another  occupying  two  rooms  over  a  saloon  which 
has  2, 200  members.  In  other  words,  these  saloons 
have  an  enrolled  constituency  of  drinkers,  of 
which  they  are  no  doubt  proud  I  The  plan  now 
being  discussed  is  to  tax  these  places  out  of  ex¬ 
istence — a  thing  hardly  practicable. 
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LOOKING  ON  BOTH  SIDES. 

An  Xidltor  In  Mnroh  of  knowledge  nnd  stopplnif 
about  very  cautionsly. 

Since  the  Presidential  election,  the  country 
has  settled  down  into  a  state  of  quiet.  Before 
that  time  the  anxiety  had  been  so  great  on  both 
sides,  that  there  was  a  feeling  of  relief  when  it 
was  all  over.  Now  that  Congress  is  in  session, 
the  country  looks  to  it  for  wise,  prudent,  legis¬ 
lation,  to  set  the  wheels  going,  the  spindles 
humming,  and  to  restore  all  the  signs  of  peace 
and  prosperity. 

But  while  looking  to  that  body  for  relief,  there 
comes  from  another  quarter  not  far  away,  viz : 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  a  de¬ 
cision  which  has  created  more  surprise  than  any 
decision  since  that  of  the  Income  Tax,  and  men 
are  asking  one  another  what  may  be  the  result 
upon  the  country. 

The  Bvangelist  looks  upon  all  such  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  outsider. 
As  a  religious  paper  it  is  not  its  business 
to  discuss  political  questions.  It  would  in¬ 
deed  be  absurd  for  us  to  try  to  influence 
the  opinions  of  others,  when  we  have  no  very 
clear  opinion  of  our  own.  If  this  be  a  con¬ 
fession  of  ignorance,  it  is  at  least  a  frank  state¬ 
ment  which  makes  for  honesty  and  truth.  When 
a  question  has  been  before  our  highest  judicial 
bench,  with  arguments  by  men  of  the  greatest 
legal  ability,  and  yet  with  the  result  that  after 
all  the  Court  was  divided,  and  the  decision  car¬ 
ried  only  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  it  would 
be  an  assumption  of  wisdom  quite  too  much  for 
our  modesty,  to  offer  any  very  positive  opinion. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  religious  papers 
may  do  and  ought  to  do,  namely,  to  calm  the 
public  mind,  so  that  men  may  look,  not  on  one 
side  only,  but  on  both. 

As  an  outsider,  the  present  writer  has  often 
found  that  the  best  way  to  get  some  clear  idea 
of  a  subject  was  to  set  himself  to  write  about  it, 
in  preparing  for  which  he  would  pick  up  a  few 
ideas  that  were  lying  around  loose.  Even  if  it  was 
only  the  light  of  a  candle,  yet  even  a  candle  is 
a  good  thing  if  one  has  to  pick  his  way  in  a 
dark  night,  and  along  a  very  rough  road. 

In  this  great  city  of  ours  there  is  a  sort  of 
“Club”  composed  of  some  forty  ministers,  many  of 
them  of  great  learning  and  ability,  who  meet  once 
a  week  to  talk  over  all  the  topics  of  the  time — not 
merely  ecclesiastical,  but  social  and  political. 
Among  the  questions  that  were  suggested  a  year 
or  two  ago  was  that  of  “Trusts,”  which  was 
assigned  to  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist,  who 
knew  as  little  on  that  subject  as  any  man  of 
ordinary  intelligence.  But,  as  a  student  in  Col¬ 
lege  “crams”  for  an  examination,  be  set  out  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  by  going  to  Mr.  John 
T.  Terry,  the  partner  of  the  late  Governor  Mor¬ 
gan,  a  merchant  who  has  been  here  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  As  he  had  once  said  to  the  inquirer 
that  the  Sugar  Trust  bad  ruined  his  business, 
(which  had  been  that  of  importing  sugar  from  the 
West  Indies, )  the  seeker  after  truth  felt  sure  that 
he  would  furnish  him  some  knock-down  argu¬ 
ments  against  all  such  combinations,  and  he 
was  quite  “dumb  founded”  to  hear  Mr.  Terry 
say,  that  while  his  firm  had  suffered  from  their 
rivalry,  yet  that  he  believed  that  the  two 
greatest  benefactors  to  the  American  people  had 
been  the  Sugar  Trust  and  the  Oil  Trust  !  This 
showed  “Mr.  Editor”  that  there  were  two  sides  to 
the  question,  and  that  the  Trusts  which  were  so 
much  spoken  against  had  their  compensating 
benefits. 

But  on  the  other  side  commercial  advantages 
may  be  purchased  at  too  high  a  cost :  as  when 
a  great  combination  crushes  out  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  men  of  small  means,  a  danger  which 


President  Cleveland  referred  to  in  his  message 
to  Congress  last  December : 

“Another  topic  in  which  our  people  rightfully 
take  a  deep  Interest  may  be  here  briefly  conMdered. 
I  refer  to  the  existence  of  trusts  and  other  huge  ag¬ 
gregations  of  capital,  the  object  of  which  is  to  se¬ 
cure  the  monopoly  of  some  particular  branch  of 
trade,  industry,  or  commerce,  and  to  stifle  whole¬ 
some  competition.  When  these  are  defended  it  is 
usually  on  the  ground  that,  though  they  increase 
proflts,  they  also  reduce  prices,  and  thus  Iteneflt  the 
public.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a 
reduction  of  prices  to  the  people  is  not  one  of  the 
real  objects  of  these  organizations,  nor  is  their  ten¬ 
dency  necessarily  in  that  direction.  If  it  occurs  in 
a  particular  case,  it  is  only  because  it  accords  with 
the  purposes  or  interests  of  those  managing  the 
scheme. 

“Such  occasional  results  fall  far  short  of  compen¬ 
sating  the  palpable  evils  charged  to  the  account  of 
trusts  and  monopolies.  Their  tendency  is  to  crush 
out  individual  independence  and  to  hinder  or  pre¬ 
vent  the  free  use  of  human  faculties  and  the  full 
development  of  human  character.  Through  them 
the  farmer,  the  artisan,  and  the  small  trader,  is  in 
danger  of  dislodgment  from  the  proud  position  of 
being  his  own  master,  watchful  of  all  that  touches 
his  country’s  prosperity,  in  which  he  has  an  indi¬ 
vidual  lot,  and  is  interested  in  all  that  affects  the 
advantages  of  business  of  which  he  is  a  factor,  to  be 
relegated  to  the  level  of  a  mere  appurtenance  to  a 
great  machine,  with  little  free  will,  with  no  duty 
but  that  of  passive  obedience,  and  with  little  hope 
or  opportunity  of  rising  in  the  scale  of  responsible 
and  helpful  citizenship. 

“It  is  true  the  results  of  trusts,  or  combinations 
of  that  nature,  may  be  different  in  different  kinds 
of  corporations,  and  yet  they  all  have  an  essential 
similarity,  and  have  been  induced  by  motives  of  in¬ 
dividual  or  corporate  aggrandizement  as  against 
the  public  interest.  In  business  or  trading  combi¬ 
nations  they  may  even  temporarily,  or  perhaps  per¬ 
manently,  reduce  the  price  of  the  article  traded  in 
or  manufactured  by  reducing  the  expense  insepara¬ 
ble  from  the  running  of  many  different  companies 
for  the  same  purpose.  Trade  or  commerce  under 
those  circumstances  may  nevertheless  be  badly  and 
unfortunately  restrained  by  driving  out  of  business 
the  small  dealers  and  worthy  men  whose  lives  have 
been  spent  therein,  and  who  might  be  unable  to  re¬ 
adjust  themselves  to  their  altered  surroundings. 
Mere  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  commodity  dealt 
in'might  be  dearly  paid  for  by  the  ruin  of  such  a 
class  and  the  absorption  of  control  over  one  com¬ 
modity  by  an  all-powerful  combination  of  capital.” 
"  And  now  comes  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  emphasizes  the  same  points  in  this 
very*precise  and  positive  language : 

“Jt  la  not  matei-ial  that  the  price  of  an  article 
may  be  lowered.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  com¬ 
bination  to  raise  it,  and  the  result  in  any  event 
is  unfortunate  for  the  country  by  depriving  it  of  the 
seivice.s  of  a  large  number  of  small  but  independent 
dealers,  who  were  familiar  with  the  business  and 
who  had  spent  their  lives  in  it,  and  who  supported 
themselves  and  their  families  from  the  small  proflts 
realized  therein.  Whether  they  be  able  to  And  other 
avenues  to  earn  their  livelihood  is  not  so  material, 
because  it  is  not  for  the  real  prosperity  of  any  coun¬ 
try  that  such  changes  should  occur  which  result  in 
transforming  an  independent  business  man,  the 
head  of  his  establishment,  small  though  it  might  be, 
into  a  mere  servant  or  agent  of  a  corporation  for 
selling  the  commodities  which  he  once  manufac¬ 
tured  or  dealt  in,  having  no  voice  in  shaping  the 
business  policy  of  the  company  and  bound  to  obey 
orders  issued  by  others.” 

To  the  same  point  Ex-President  Harrison  in  a 
recent  address  expressed  himself  very  positively 
in  these  words:  “Five-sixths  of  the  voters  of 
the  country  favor  a  revision  of  corporation  laws, 
limiting  the  purposes  for  which  corjiorations 
may  be  organized,  supervising  the  issuing  of 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  putting  other  restraints 
upon  them.” 

After  such  warnings  as  this  from  two  Presi¬ 
dents,  from  the  action  of  Congress  and  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  it  need  not  surprise  us  to  hear  an  echo 
from  the  pulpit.  The  Herald  of  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  reports  the  following  from  the  sermon  of 
Dr.  John  Hall,  of  this  city,  the  day  before : 


”  On  a  recent  visit  to  one  of  the  church’s  mis¬ 
sions  down  town,  I  was  told  by  the  superintend¬ 
ent  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  greatest  menace 
to  the  nation  was  to  be  found,  not  in  the  possibility 
of  war  with  foreign  countries,  but  in  the  discontent 
existing  among  those  with  whom  he  daily  came  into 
contact.  They  envy  the  wealthy  their  homes  and 
property,  and  covet  the  possessions  of  the  more 
fortunate  of  our  citizens.  The  danger  of  war 
with  a  foreign  nation,  said  the  superintendeut,  is 
not  nearly  so  threatening  as  is  the  feeling  of  those 
who  have  little  against  those  who  have  much.” 

Here  are  opinions  from  the  highest  sources, 
political,  judicial  and  religious  on  one  hand, 
that  are  directly  contradicted  by  the  experience 
of  a  business  man  on  the  other.  Between  the 
two,  it  would  require  a  great  degree  of  self  - 
assurance  on  the  part  of  an  Editor  to  pronounce 
an  off-hand  opinion,  thus  setting  himself  up 
above  courts  and  judges  and  Presidents  and 
business  men.  With  the  utmost  respect  to  all 
parties,  we  may  venture  to  ask  whether  it  is  not 
possible  that  there  is  truth  on  both  sides;  that 
both  are  partly  right  and  partly  wrong  ?  May 
there  not  be  some  way  of  reconciling  the  two,  so 
that  the  whole  body  of  society  can  reap  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  these  mighty  combinations  of  capital; 
that  they  shall  not  be  so  many  Cars  of  Jugger¬ 
naut  that  are  dragged  over  thousands  of  human 
beings,  crushing  their  lives  out  of  them  ? 

But— per  contra,  as  business  men  would  say 
— if  there  are  combinations  of  capital  that  are 
very  oppressive,  are  there  not  combinations  of 
labor  that  are  equally  so  ?  Here  may  be  the 
working  man’s  worst  enemy,  among  those  of  his 
own  household.  The  Labor  Unions  may  be  the 
most  cruel  tyrants  in  the  world,  as  they  destroy 
all  individual  independence,  forbidding  a  poor 
man  to  work  when  he  wants  to  work ;  when  his 
family  is  starving  for  want  of  the  wages  that  he 
might  earn,  because  forsooth  the  Union  wishes 
to  “apply  pressure”  on  some  corporation  per¬ 
haps  hundreds  of  miles  away,  with  which  they 
have  no  concern  whatever.  So,  Master  Workman  t 
you  who  get  up  strikes,  if  the  whole  question  is 
to  come  up  again  before  the  American  public, 
please  remember  that  if  you,  and  those  whom 
you  represent,  have  suffered  wrongs,  you  have 
also  perpetrated  wrongs,  and  inflicted  misery 
which  you  cannot  compute. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  the  new  question  that  is  raised  before  the 
country,  and  it  becomes  us  all,  to  look  at  both 
of  them,  not  with  the  prejudice  of  partisans, 
but  with  eyes  wide  open,  judging  soberly  as  to 
what  is  for  the  public  good.  And  may  God  watch 
over  all  classes,  rich  and  poor,  and  over  all  the 
interests  of  our  common  country  !  H.M.F. 


The  United  Presbyterian  notes  the  wary  and 
wise  way  of  one  of  its  pastors  in  approaching 
and  dealing  with  a  church  debt.  Not  every  pas¬ 
tor  knows  how  to  kindle  a  fire,  even  when  the 
materials  are  at  hand.  It  does  not  do  to  say, 
wood  is  wood  and  it  will  all  burn.  “That  de¬ 
pends.  ”  So  at  least  one  pastor  thought  as  he 
contemplated  a  debt  of  long  standing,  and  touch¬ 
ing  which  the  tradition  was  that  “nothing  could 
be  done  about  it,  ”  at  least  in  an  effectual  way. 
He  proceeded  to  take  it  in  hand — which  was 
something.  He  invited  the  Young  People’s 
Union  to  his  house  and  presented  the  subject 
— which  was  something  more,  and  the  right 
thing,  as  not  one  of  these  youth  “eat  down” 
upon  his  suggestions.  Then  he  called  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  ladies  and  they  also  took  up  the  work, 
instead  of  grumbling  about  it.  Then  the  trus¬ 
tees  and  elders,  grown  a  trifle  jealous  it  may  be, 
were  called  together,  and  they  also  resolved  to 
do  their  part,  and  even  to  make  an  effort  to  get 
each  and  every  member  and  friend  interested. 
Hereupon  the  pastor  grew  confident,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  day  was  boldly  named,  on  which  all  the 
funds  should  be  ready.  It  is  confidently  pre¬ 
dicted  that  that  debt  will  then  disappear— to 
use  a  seasonable  simile — as  the  snow  vanishes 
under  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun. 
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CA8TELAB  ON  ARBITRATION. 

In  the  angry  feelings  that  have  been  stirred 
up  in  Spain  towards  this  country  by  the  sympa¬ 
thy  of  our  people  with  the  insurrection  in  Cuba, 
it  is  a  pleasant  relief  to  hear  kindly  words  from 
the  great  Spanish  orator,  Castelar.  There  is  no 
man  living  who  has  ventured  more  for  the  cause 
of  liberty.  He  drew  in  a  love  of  liberty  with 
his  very  breath.  His  father  was  a  liberal  before 
him,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  and 
had  to  save  himself  by  taking  refuge  behind 
the  walls  of  Gibraltar,  which  was  all  that  saved 
him  from  the  Spanish  executioner.  Here  he 
was  a  refugee  for  seven  years.  But  even  this 
hard  lesson  could  not  extinguish  the  fire  of  liberty 
in  his  son,  who  through  poverty  and  struggle  of 
every  kind  clung  to  the  sacred  cause,  till  he  too 
was  sentenced  to  death,  and  escaped  into  France 
and  Switzerland.  Few  things  in  modern  his¬ 
tory  have  been  more  romantic  than  the  return  of 
Castelar  a  few  years  after  to  Spain,  and  its  trans¬ 
formation  into  a  Republic,  of  which  he,  the 
exile,  who  had  been  under  sentence  of  death, 
was  the  first  (and  only)  President  I  But  Spain 
was  too  much  wedded  to  the  old  Royal  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  the  Republic  was  not  long-lived.  But 
his  political  faith  does  not  die,  or  at  least  it  had 
not  died  when  I  saw  him  at  his  own  house  in 
Madrid,  for  when  I  said  doubtingly,  “And  so 
you  still  believe  that  the  Republic  will  yet  come 
in  Spain?’’  he  answered  in  a  ringing  voice, 
“Oui,  oui,  oui  !’’  [Yes,  yes,  yes  !]  with  an  air 
and  tone  as  if  he  would  put  to  scorn  the  doubts 
and  fears  of  any  wretched  unbelievers.* 

In  a  man  with  such  ardor  for  liberty  all  over 
the  world,  there  must  be  a  somewhat  divided 
feeling  in  r^ard  to  Cuba.  Hie  sympathy  with 
liberty  would  naturally  incline  him  to  those  who 
are  fighting  for  independence.  But  such  is  the 
old  Spanish  pride  that  he  cannot  bear  to  see  the 
humiliation  that  would  be  involved  in  the  loss 
of  the  great  island  this  side  of  the  sea :  the  last 
proud  remainder  of  Spain’s  once  vast  possessions 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  I 
But  on  this  point  Castelar  finds  great  satisfac 
tion  in  the  attitude  of  our  new  administration. 
He  is  evidently  pleased,  as  are  the  other  leading 
statesmen  of  Spain,  of  both  parties,  with  the 
Inaugural  of  our  new  President,  especially  in 
his  abstinence  of  all  reference  to  Cuba.  This 
was  a  relief  to  the  Spanish  ministry,  who  were 
waiting  with  bated  breath  for  a  war  whoop  from 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  evidently  were 
quite  reassured  when  they  heard  not  a  single 
word.  This  took  thbm  by  surprise.  But  after 
a  little  refiection,  when  they  were  satisfied  that 
there  would  be  no  war,  so  sensitive  are  the  Span¬ 
iards  to  anything  that  touches  their  pride,  that 
they  were  a  little  vexed  that  the  President  had 
not  spoken  out,  and  declared  himself  on  the  side 
of  Spain  !  Here  comes  in  the  tact  and  grace  of 
Castelar,  who  soothes  the  haughty  old  Cas¬ 
tilians,  by  intimating  that  if  President  McKin¬ 
ley  had  spoken  out  openly  on  their  side,  it  would 
have  seemed  like  patronizing  Spain,  a  country 
that  needs  no  patronizing  !  Oh  pride  I  pride  I 
pride  !  How  much  dost  thou  strengthen  us  to 
bear  the  rebuffs  of  this  hard  world  I 
But  there  is  another  point  on  which  Castelar 
is  able  to  speak  without  reserve :  the  policy  of 
arbitration  as  the  means  of  settling  differen¬ 
ces  between  nations.  War  is  barbarism,  that 
springs  from  great  empires  and  great  monarchies, 
that  must  be  supported  by  great  armies,  whose 
business  is  to  destroy  human  lives  and  trample 
down  the  fruits  of  civilization.  As  the  counter¬ 
poise  to  this  he  looks  upon  tfie  policy  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  urged  in  the  Inaugural  of  the  American 
President,  as  “the  greatest  of  events  at  the 
close  of  the  century,  which  is  to  work  for  uni¬ 
versal  liberty  and  universal  peace.  ’’  It  is  a  bow 
in  the  cloud,  arching  the  new  century  that  is 
soon  to  be  ushered  upon  the  world.  H.M.F. 

*  Anybodv  who  is  interested  in  fuller  details  of  this  ex- 
traorainary  man,  will  find  a  chapter  devoted  to  him  in 
*•  OL.D  Spain  and  New  Spain,”  published  by  the 
Scribners. 


“18  THERE  A  CLOUD  IN  THE  SKY!” 

If  there  he  “a  cloud  in  the  sky,’’  it  is  not 
altogether  a  misfortune,  for  out  of  the  “cloud’’ 
come  the  drops  of  rain  that  water  the  earth,  and 
cause  it  to  bud  and  blossom.  The  writer  of  the 
following,  though  a  stranger,  needs  no  introduc¬ 
tion,  beyond  that  of  being  a  brother  in  Christ, 
especially  when  he  refers  to  a  question  in  which 
all  who  call  themselves  Christians  are  deeply 
concerned : 

Fahoo,  Brown  Countt,  Ilunoib,  March  22, 18S7. 
Ret.  H.  M.  Field,  D.D.  :  Dear  Doctor  Brother, 
not  Brother  Doctor,  for  I  am  not  worthy  of  all  that 
ointment.  But  to  begin:  Last  Sabbath  this  man, 
after  preaching;  in  Mt.  Sterling  church,  was  invited 
by  Elder  C.  N.  Irvin,  M.D.,  our  beloved  physician, 
to  his  hospitable  home  for  the  day,  and  for  dessert, 
“Here  is  another  old  friend.  The  New  York  Evan¬ 
gelist!  I  love  that  name  as  the  sweetest  among 
men.”  Well  I  soon  struck  your  article  on  the  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  coimtry  and  the  need  of  the 
hour  and  the  danger.  To  be  brief,  dear  brother, 
if  you  have  surplus  copies  of  The  Evangelist  for 
last  week,  March  17,  containing  the  above  article, 
please  send  to  the  address  of  Rev.  Geo.  F.  Davis, 
Fargo,  Brown  County,  Illinois.  The  reading  of 
the  article  by  the  farmers  and  wage-earners  will 
help  to  mollify  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  goaded 
nearly  to  desperation.  Not  to  be  extravagant,  I 
can  say  that  it  is  the  best,  most  “multum  in  parvo” 
treatise.  If  that  does  not  draw  the  attention  of  the 
well-to-do  men  and  women  of  this  country  and 
Americans  in  Europe,  we  should  hide  our  faces. 
Dr.  Irvin  and  myself  think  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  reading  people  of  the  land.  Can  you 
not,  without  revision  of  the  substance,  allow  it  to 
go  out  in  tract  or  leafiet  form  ?  My  dear  brother, 

I  thank  God  that  you  remain  to  this  hour  and  your 
bow  abides  in  strength.  I  am  now  seventy-four 
years  old — on  March  11.  John  Sherman  one  day  in 
advance.  Infirm,  but  some  good  may  be  done  along 
the  highways  and  hedges. 

Yours  truly  in  Christ,  George  F.  Davis. 

As  to  the  question  asked,  I  have  not  the  least  | 
objection  to  the  letter  in  The  Evangelist  being 
reprinted  as  a  tract,  or  in  any  way,  if  it  be 
thought  that  it  would  do  any  good.  I  only  wish 
it  were  more  worthy  of  such  recognition.  But  I 
must  caution  my  readers  from  expecting  too 
much.  I  am  not  a  political  economist.  I  do  not 
presume  to  solve  the  great  problems  that  are 
before  the  country,  and  to  some  extent  before 
tne  church. 

And  let  me  remind  my  brother  that  it  is  a 
great  deal  easier  to  ask  questions  than  to  answer 
them.  I  am  not  possessed  of  any  special  knowl¬ 
edge  or  wisdom.  I  am  only  a  seeker  after  truth, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  it  I  find  the  only  safe  way 
is  to  go  very  slowly.  I  know  that  some  reform¬ 
ers  think  that  they  can  go  on  horseback,  like  a 
wild  Indian  racing  over  a  prairie.  But  for  my¬ 
self  I  am  quite  willing  to  walk — and  indeed  to  go 
on  my  hands  and  knees — if  I  can  only  be  sure 
that  I  am  on  the  right  track  and  that  I  am  all 
the  time  climbing  upward.  H.M.F. 

The  recent  visit  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Meyer  of  j 
London,  to  this  country,  has  interested  a  great 
number  in  what  is  known  in  Great  Britain  as 
the  “Keswick  Teachings,’’  a  full  and  admirable 
resume  of  which  is  given  on  our  13th  and  14th 
pages  by  Dr.  Marling  of  this  city. 

—  ♦  — 

The  regular  monthly  prayer  meeting  of  the 
Women’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  will  be  held 
in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Presbyterian  Build¬ 
ing,  156  Fifth  avenue,  Wednesday,  April  7th,  at 
10.30  A.M.  The  meeting  will  be  led  by  Mrs. 
Anson  P.  Atterbury.  All  interested  in  the  work 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


“  CROSSING  THE  LINE,” 

In  the  old  and  happy  days — long,  long  ago — 
when  the  writer  lived  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord, 
New  England— and  had  the  most  delightful  posi¬ 
tion  ever  given  to  man  on  earth,  that  of  a  coun¬ 
try  minister,  with  a  parsonage  under  the  elms 
in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  where  they  grow 
like  the  cedars  of  Lebanon — and  the  current  of 
his  own  life  fiowed  on  as  gently  as  the  river  on 
whose  banks  he  lived,  he  found  that  it  was  a 
custom  among  his  brother  ministers  now  and 
then  to  repeat  a  Thanksgiving  sermon  I  Not,  of 
course,  the  very  next  year,  but  after  a  sufficient 
interim.  Perhaps  they  reasoned  that  their  peo¬ 
ple  were  in  such  a  happy,  grateful  mood,  that 
they  didn’t  mind  it.  Indeed  some  of  the  old 
farmers  were  good  enough  to  say  that  good  fruit 
tasted  beet  when  well  ripened,  while  the  young¬ 
sters  were  so  preoccupied  with  the  feast  that 
was  to  follow,  that  they  were  not  in  a  critical 
mood — even  to  the  point  that  they  whispered 
(dreadful  thought!)  that  the  shorter  the  sermon 
was  the  better  ! 

With  such  a  precedent  and  authority,  perhaps 
our  readers  will  not  think  it  presuming,  if  we 
reprint  on  this  page  some  reflections  of  five 
years  since.  True,  Thanksgiving  does  not  come 
in  April,  but  another  anniversary  does,  which 
has  to  the  writer  at  least  its  grateful  as  well  as 
its  solemn  suggestions,  as  he  once  more  “crosses 
the  line.’’  It  has  indeed  a  deeper  and  ever  in¬ 
creasing  interest,  as  he  is  now  fire  stages  far¬ 
ther  on  his  journey,  and  may  have  to  his  read¬ 
ers  also,  as  they  are,  one  and  all,  traveling  the 
same  road  I 

[From  The  Evanxelist,  March  31, 1892.] 

Those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  if  they 
make  long  voyages,  sailing  away  into  the  South¬ 
ern  seas,  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  the  moment 
when  they  shall  pass  the  Equator,  or,  as  the 
seamen  call  it,  “cross  the  line.’’  As  they  make 
their  observations  they  find  that  they  are  sinking 
day  by  day  into  lower  latitudes,  and  can  hardly 
resist  a  feeling  that  they  are  somehow  descend¬ 
ing  the  mighty  slope  of  the  round  globe,  and 
will  experience  some  sort  of  a  shock  when  they 
strike  the  “line’’ :  yet  when  the  moment  comes 
there  is  no  sign  in  earth  or  heaven  to  indicate 
the  change :  it  is  the  same  sun  over  their  heads, 
and  the  same  ocean  under  their  feet ;  not  the 
shadow  of  a  passing  cloud,  not  a  ripple  of  the 
waves,  marks  the  moment  when  they  pass  from 
Hemisphere  to  Hemisphere. 

It  is  many  years  since  I  first  “crossed  the 
line.’’  It  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  at 
the  very  “jumping  off  place,”  below  the  most 
Southern  point  of  Asia.  It  was  in  the  night, 
when  men  slept,  that  I  was  borne  across  the  in¬ 
visible  line,  and  woke  to  find  myself  on  the  outer 
rim  of  that  Hemisphere  that  I  had  never  touched 
before.  And  yet  it  was  the  same  old  world. 
But  familiar  as  it  looked,  there  had  been  a 
change  in  the  night,  for  now  the  vertical  sun 
was,  though  by  ever  so  slight  a  difference,  on 
the  other  side  of  me ;  the  lights  and  shadows 
were  reversed:  henceforth  the  “Southern  ex¬ 
posure’  ’  was  not  the  warm  side  of  Nature ;  i 
you  pushed  that  way,  the  sun  would  linger  be¬ 
hind,  while  with  every  degree  of  latitude  i 
would  grow  colder  and  colder  away  down  to  the 
Antarctic  pole. 

This  experience  of  many  years  ago  comes  back 
to  me  now  that  I  am  about  to  cross  another 
“line.”  Next  Sunday  I  shall  be  seventy  years 
old  !  So  far  have  I  sailed  on  that  sea  of  life  on 
which  we  are  all  voyagers ;  and  it  is  a  good  time 
to  take  one’s  bearings.  If  we  are  wise  we  shall 
not  be  content  to  drift  hither  and  thither,  at 
the  sport  of  winds  and  tides,  but  take  observa¬ 
tions  from  time  to  time  to  discover  in  what 
latitude  we  are  floating,  and  to  what  unknown 
shores  we  are  bound. 

Seventy  years  I  I  can  hardly  believe  it,  and 
try  to  “cipher”  it  out  differently.  Yet  there 
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are  the  figures :  1822  and  1892  !  and  I  cannot  by 
any  mode  of  subtraction  of  one  from  the  other 
make  the  difference  less.  Accepting  it,  there¬ 
fore,  as  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied,  friends 
ask  “How  does  it  seem  to  be  threescore  years 
and  ten  ?”  “How  do  you  feel  about  it  ?”  “Tell 
us  now,  after  this  experience,  is  life  worth  liv¬ 
ing  I  have  heard  men  in  a  cynical  mood  say 
“No;  it  is  not  worth  being  born,  and  enduring 
all  the  miseries,  petty  or  great,  that  beset  exist¬ 
ence  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  ’  ’  This  was 
the  philosophy  of  some  of  the  ancient  Stoics, 
who  thought  it  a  proof  of  wisdom  as  well  as  of 
courage  to  commit  suicide.  And  in  these  later 
times,  many  a  man  of  intellect,  perhaps  of 
genius,  has  been  beard  to  mourn  hie  fate  in 
being  thrust  into  the  world— not,  indeed,  against 
his  will,  but  without  his  choice ;  to  exclaim,  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  Would  to  Qod  that  I 
bad  never  been  born  I 

To  all  this  I  answer,  from  a  pretty  long  expe¬ 
rience  of  life,  that  it  ia  worth  living.  It  is 
something  to  live,  even  if  it  were  only  for  the 
joy  of  being,  that  we  have  in  common  with  ail 
the  animal  creation.  Truly,  the  light  is  sweet, 
and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold 
the  sun.  How  much  more  it  is  to  think  on  what 
we  see ;  to  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  heavens  above 
us,  and  to  take  in  a  little  of  the  awful  sublimity 
of  the  universe  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

“But  is  not  the  world  full  of  misery  ?”  Yes, but 
that  is  one  of  its  attractions,  in  that  it  gives  us 
the  opportunity  to  do  something  to  relieve  its  woes 
and  to  brighten  wretched  human  lives.  All  the 
darkness  of  the  world  did  not  repel  Him  who 
came  from  heaven  to  redeem  it.  He  came  to 
suffer  with  the  sufferers,  that  He  might  make 
the  most  guilty  and  unhappy  of  men  the  partak¬ 
ers  of  His  joy.  And  it  is  the  greatest  privilege 
of  life  that  it  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  follow 
such  an  example. 

But  the  world  is  not  all  dark.  I  have  seen 
a  good  deal  of  it,  and  with  all  its  darker  fea¬ 
tures,  I  have  found  a  great  deal  of  good  in  it. 
Some  may  think  it  a  defect  of  vision  to  see  only 
the  good  side  of  different  countries  and  peoples: 
but  I  am  not  so  blind  as  I  seem.  I  see  the 
dark  side  clearly  enough,  but  I  do  not  dwell 
upon  it,  especially  when  there  is  another  side, 
that  some  do  not  see,  which  is  full  of  promise. 

But  is  it  not  true  to-day  as  of  old  that  “the 
whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness”  ?  Yes,  but  the 
spirit  of  life  is  brooding  over  it,  so  as  to  bring 
out  of  that  which  is  dark  and  dead  the  fruits  of 
righteousness.  And  so  I  do  not  look  upon  the 
world,  bad  as  it  is,  with  despair,  but  with  cour¬ 
age  and  with  hope,  believing  that  it  is  to  have 
a  future  that  is  better  than  the  past. 

Another  asks,  “Would  you  go  back  and  live 
your  life  over  again  ?”  That  is  a  question 
which  one  may  hesitate  to  answer  until  it  is 
explained.  Of  course,  in  looking  back  upon 
life,  we  see  a  thousand  mistakes,  and  if  with 
the  benefit  of  this  experience  we  could  begin 
and  live  it  all  over  again,  we  might  save  our¬ 
selves  this  hard  discipline.  But  if  we  were  to 
begin  again,  we  should  have'to  begin  as  chil¬ 
dren,  ignorant  as  before,  and  we  may  well  doubt 
whether  in  a  second  attempt  we  should  do  any 
better.  In  a  world  so  full  of  temptations,  a  man 
may  consider  himself  happy  who  has  passed 
through  all  these  years  without  making  ship¬ 
wreck  ! 

Do  some  ask  as  to  the  future:  “At^seventy  is 
it  not  time  for  a  man  to  retire  ?”  But  it  is  not 
80  easy  to  stop  when  you  are  on'a  voyage  under 
a  full  head  of  steam.  A  man  who  is  carrying  a 
burden  of  responsibility  must  have  a  sufficient 
reason  for  throwing  it  off,  or  the  Lord  will  not 
excuse  him.  Along  service  is  no  excuse;  for 
that  may  be  the  very  best  qualification  for  the 
work  a  man  has  to  do.  “Age”  is  a  “movable” 
term,  as  in  the  Church  there  are  “movable” 
feasts.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  years  only,  but  of 
vitality  and  temperament.  Some  men  are  born 


old.  I  have  seen  children  who  had  the  weazened 
and  withered  look  of  age,  while  on  others  time 
has  no  power,  so  that  the  rule  of  “retiring”  all 
men  at  the  same  age  operates  unequally. 
“Crossing  the  line”  is  not  the  same  as  crossing 
the  “dead-line,  ”  of  which  I  have  the  proof  right 
before  me.  I  had  the  honor  of  being  born  on 
the  same  day  with  Edward  Bverett'Hale,  so  that 
he  calls  me  his  “twin  brother.”  And  yet  I 
doubt  if  there  is  in  the  city  of  Boston  a  man  of 
more  intellectual  activity,  whose  mind  is  fresher 
and  brighter  than  his.  If  he  is  to  be  accounted 
an  old  man,  I  should  like  to  be  put  in  the  same 
rank  with  one  who  has  the  secret  of  perpetual 
youth.  Dr.  Prime  was  editor  of  The  Observer 
forty-five  years,  and  I  have  been  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  less  than  thirty-eight ;  I  do  not  expect  to 
come  up  to  his  time  of  service,  but  think  that 
a  good  forty  years — as  long  as  Moses  was  in  the 
wilderness — would  “round  out,”  if  not  the 
measure  of  my  days,  at  least  the  measure  of 
that  kind  of  labor  which  I  have  borne  for  a 
whole  generation. 

It  was  midnight  that  I  crossed  the  line  in  the 
Java  Sea ;  and  it  will  be  at  midnight  that  I 
shall  cross  the  line  of  seventy  years.  Beyond 
that  there  is  another  line  below  the  horizon,  to 
which  the  voyage  of  life  is  sure  to  bring  us  all. 
“Crossing  the  Line,”  we  call  it,  or  “Crossing 
the  Bar,”  as  Tennyson  does  in  those  solemn  and 
majestic  lines  in  which  he  contemplates  himself 
as  “putting  out  to  sea”  : 

‘‘Sunset  and  evening  star. 

And  one  clear  call  for  me; 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar. 

When  I  put  out  to  sea ; 

“  But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep. 

Too  full  for  sound  or  foam ; 

When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep, 
Turns  again  home. 

“Twilight  and  evening  bell. 

And  after  that  the  dark ; 

And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell. 

When  I  embark: 

“  For  though  from  out  our  bourne  of  time  and  place. 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 

I  hope  to  meet  my  Pilot  face  to  face. 

When  I  have  crossed  the  bar.” 

H.  M.  F. 

CAUSES  OF  FOttEION  BOABD  DEBT. 

In  The  Evangelist  of  March  11th,  I  stated  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  debt  of  the  Foreign  Board. 
Permit  me  to  add  another.  In  the  General 
Assembly  of  1874,  a  plan  ot  proportionate  giving 
to  our  several  benevolent  causes  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  churchep.  It  was  proposed  to  our 
then  half  million  communicants — one-half  the 
present  number — that  the  sum  of  $1,622,000  be 
raised  during  the  year,  of  which  37  per  cent,  or 
$600,000  be  applied  to  the  Foreign  and  24^  per 
cent.,  or  $400,000  to  the  Home  Board.  This 
proportionate  distribution  was  popular  for  a 
time,  but  gradually  was  lost  sight  of  and  of 
late  years  has  been  almost  wholly  disregarded. 
In  the  first  year  of  its  adoption,  of  the  $770,000 
total  receipts  for  both  Mission  Boards,  the  For¬ 
eign  received  $143,000  more  than  the  Home  Board, 
and  in  the  year  following  the  difference  in  favor 
of  the  Foreign  was  much  greater. 

During  the  last  eight  years,  the  period  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  my  former  article,  the  aggregate 
receipts  of  both  Boards  were  over  $14,000,000 
of  which  sum  the  Foreign  gained  but  a  yearly 
average  of  less  than  $4,500  over  the  Home 
Board.  Of  late  years  it  has  looked  like  a  race 
between  the  two.  In  1896,  the  Foreign  Board 
came  out  ahead,  but  in  1894  and  1895  in  both 
years  fell  behind.  This  statement  is  made  sim¬ 
ply  to  show  that  the  relative  wants  of  the  for 
eign  field  are  not  now  appreciated  as  they  were 
by  the  fathers.  Its  multifarous  objects,  all  to 
be  sustained  from  a  single  treasury,  are  lightly 
balanced  against  our  pressing  home  demands. 
Neptune  and  Uranns  are  far  away  and  the  Earth 
is  near.^  But  alas  for  Earth  when  the  central 
force  which  holds  all  in  their  orbits  is  weakened 
at  its  extremities.  William  Rankin. 


THE  PBOORES8  OF  SWAMI  TITEEAJ7ANDA. 

The  Calcutta  Witness  of  February  20th  takes 
note  of  the  triumphant  return  to  his  own  coun¬ 
try  of  this  boasted  propagator  of  Hinduism  in 
America.  Just  how  seriously  his  vaporings 
about  “the  leaning  towards  Vedantism  which 
the  West  has  begun  to  manifest  under  the  in¬ 
spiring  and  soul-stirring  eloquence  of  Swami 
Vivekananda,  ”  are  taken  by  his  own  country¬ 
men  is  not  clear.  But  the  Witness  afllrms  that 
his  Indian  admirers  are  making  the  most  of 
him,  and  thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  sim¬ 
ple  graduate  (in  the  second  class)  of  the  Free 
Church  General  Assembly’s  Institute  in  Cal¬ 
cutta  who  used  to  act  in  religious  dramas  at  the 
house  of  the  late  Babu  Keshab  Chundra  Sen,  is 
now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  apotheosized.  At 
Ramnad  he  was  presented  with  an  address  which 
began  in  this  most  worshipful  strain:  “To  His 
Most  Holiness,  Sri  Paramahamsa  Yathi  Rajah, 
Dikviji  Kolahala,  Sarvamatha  Samprathiparma, 
Parama  Yogeeswara,  Srimat  Bhagavan  Sree 
Rama  Krishna  Paramahamsa  Karakamala  San- 
jatha,  Rajadhiraja  Sevitha,  Sree  Vivekananda 
Swami;  May  it  please  Your  Holiness.”  The 
address,  pitched  in  a  high  oriental  key,  con¬ 
gratulates  him  on  “having  convinced  the  cul¬ 
tured  audiences  in  Europe  and  America  that 
Hinduism  fulfills  all  the  requirements  of  the 
ideal  of  a  universal  religion,  and  adapts  itself  to 
the  temperament  and  needs  of  men  and  women 
of  all  races  and  creeds  I” 

Swami’s  taste  for  religious  dramas  doubtless 
survives,  and  that  of  his  more  cultured  country 
men  also,  and  but  for  the  famine  in  India  he 
might  become  the  attraction  of  the  hour  in  his 
present  role.  The  necessities  of  the  people  are, 
however,  just  now  too  serious  and  real  for  the 
free  play  of  even  the  oriental  imagination. 


THE  MASK  TOBN  OFF  OB  MODERN  8PIBIT- 
UAUSM  EXPOSED. 

Rov.  W.  H.  Clagett,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Texas  Presbyterian  University 
will  lecture  on  Modern  Spiritualism  in  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Hall,  Ful¬ 
ton  street,  Brooklyn,  Monday,  April  5th,  at  8 
P.M.  Admission  will  be  free  and  everybody  is 
invited.  This  is  the  first  time  this  lecture  has 
been  given  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Clagett  before  conversion  was  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  Spiritualism,  having  grown  up  under 
its  infiuence,  and  everyone  who  can  possibly  do 
so  should  hear  him.  He  spoke  in  Tremont  Tem¬ 
ple,  Boston,  at  noon,  a  few  years  ago  and  several 
hundred  people  were  turned  away  unable  to  get 
standing  room.  Rev.  Dr.  David  Gregg,  pastor 
of  Lafayette  avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  who  was  present  on  that  occasion,  writes  of 
it:” 

“I  heard  it  in  Boston  and  enjoyed  it  im¬ 
mensely.  It  is  thorough,  and  racy  and  logical. 
Besides  he  is  a  fine  speaker.  I  think  the  public 
will  thoroughly  enjoy  it. 


The  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  Albany  Cen¬ 
tral  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  was 
observed  Sunday,  March.  22d  President  Robin¬ 
son’s  report  gave  the  cheering  fact  that  the  work 
had  been  enlarged,  all  bills  paid,  and  an  indebt¬ 
edness  of  $1,000  reduced  one-half.  From  sus¬ 
taining  members  and  contributors  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  $3,670,  and  from  regular  members  $4,796. 
The  physical  department,  under  Director  Gar¬ 
land,  shows  marked  improvement.  The  grounds 
of  the  Ridgefield  Athletic  Association  have  been 
leased  for  three  years.  The  membership  is  now 
over  1,400,  with  160  in  the  junior  department; 
thirty-one  of  the  latter  have  become  Christians. 
There  is  a  study  club  connected  with  the  gymna¬ 
sium,  to  interest  non-Christian  young  men  in 
the  Bible.  A  “Personal  Workers’  Band”  was 
organized  last  September.  The  library  contains 
4,713  volumes,  and  the  reading  room  is  used 
daily  by  about  250  men.  There  are  three 
branches,  chiefiy  for  the  benefit  of  railroad  men 
and  medical  students. 
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THE  GEORGE  JUNIOR  REPUBUC. 

To  readers  of  The  Evangel  ist  the  name  of  this 
remarkably  interesting  experiment  in  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  children  of  the  slums  is  not  unfamiliar. 
Almost  since  the  beginning  of  Mr.  George’s 
experiment,  some  eight  years  ago,  notes  of 
its  rise  and  progress  have  been  given  in  these 
pages,  and  it  is  not  many  months  since  Dr. 
Cuyler  wrote  for  The  Evangelist  an  account  of 
his  visit  to  the  Junior  Republic,  and  gave  his 
emphatic  testimony  to  the  fundamental  import¬ 
ance  of  the  enterprise,  both  as  to  its  success 
in  the  uplift  of  the  children  who  compose 
it,  and  still  more  as  to  the  light  it  is  throwing 
upon  the  most  important  social  and  economic 
problems  with  which  the  philanthropy  of  our 
day  is  called  to  deal. 

Last  Wednesday  a  meeting  was  held  in  this 
city  with  the  purpose  of  so  putting  before  the 
well  disposed  community  the  history  and  the 
principles  of  the  Junior  Republic  as  to  lead  to 
the  formation  of  an  organization  for  the  financial 
support  of  this  important  work.  Hitherto,  Mr. 
George  has  carried  it  on  at  his  own  charges, 
supplemented  by  gifts  of  food-material  from  his 
well  disposed  neighbors  in  the  farming  commu¬ 
nity  in  which  the  Republic  is  seated,  and  by 
casual  contributions  of  churches  in  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  cities  and  other  friends  and  well  wishers. 
But  the  work  has  grown  to  too  large  proportions 
and  offers  too  wide  a  future  outlook  to  be  left 
any  longer  to  hap  hazard  methods  of  support. 
It  needs  an  assured  income,  such  as  can  best  be 
provided  by  an  organized  society.  The  meeting 
of  Wednesday  was  so  well  attended,  and  by  so 
responsible  a  class  of  men  and  women,  and  the 
facts  set  before  them  were  so  cogent  and  inter¬ 
esting  that  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the 
desired  Auxiliary  will  be  formed.  But  it  would 
be  a  public  misfortune  for  the  support  of  such 
an  institution  to  come  from  any  small  group  of 
people,  however  amply  able  to  meet  the  need. 
The  fortunes  of  the  Junior  Republic  involve 
issues  in  which  the  whole  community  is  con¬ 
cerned  i  and  these  lines  are  written  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  many  readers  of  The  Evangelist,  in  all 
parte  of  the  country,  to  take  a  personal  share  in 
the  support  of  this  very  important  work. 

Briefiy  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  history  of 
this  enterprise  it  may  be  said  that  it  grew  out  of 
a  “fresh  air’’  experiment  of  Mr.  George,  then  a 
young  business  man  in  this  city,  who  when  his 
summer  vacation  came,  took  home  to  his  father’s 
farm  in  Freeville,  N.  Y.,  near  Ithaca,  some 
twenty  boys  and  girls  from  the  worst  slums  with 
which  the  benevolent  labors  of  his  leisure  hours 
had  made  him  acquainted.  As  the  years  went 
on  and  the  value  of  the  country  weeks  became 
manifest,  the  numbers  grew,  till  at  last  there 
were  two  hundred  children  on  the  old  farm,  some 
of  them  remaining  there  the  whole  year  round. 
But  it  soon  became  evident  to  Mr.  George  that 
there  were  elements  of  harm  to  the  children 
even  in  a  kindness  so  truly  needed  as  this.  He 
saw  that,  while  the  true  purpose  of  philanthro¬ 
py  must  be  to  check  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
poor  to  pauperism,  yet  even  this  most  safe  and 
natural  of  all  forms  of  charity  did  tend  to  foster 
the  pauper  spirit.  One  by  one  he  introduced 
improvements  in  his  methods  of  administering 
the  affairs  of  his  little  community ;  for  by  this 
time  he  had  given  up  all  his  bright  prospects  of 
business  success,  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
this  work  for  the  children.  Suddenly,  one  day, 
as  he  was  pondering  his  difiBcult  problem  a  light 
broke  upon  him.  The  chairman  of  last  Wednes¬ 
day’s  meeting,  Mr.  E.  Lawrence  Hunt,  of  the 
Students’  Association  of  this  city,  said  in  tell¬ 
ing  this  story,  that  he  believed  that  the  light 
that  broke  upon  Mr.  George  on  that  Sunday 
morning  was  as  direct  from  heaven  as  that 
which  often  flashed  upon  the  inspired  Paul  and 
why  should  not  this  be  the  case  ?  When  the 
revelation  came  to  Mr.  George  he  sprang  to  his 
feet,  exclaiming:  “I  have  got  it!  This  shall  be 


a  Republic !  All  these  years  I  have  been  a  Czar ; 
now  I  will  train  these  boys  for  citizenship  by 
making  them  citizens ;  they  shall  be  taught  how 
to  rule  by  ruling.  ”  And  so  the  Junior  Republic 
was  formed. 

If  there  is  any  one  who  doubts  the  inspiration 
of  this  idea,  it  is  surely  not  one  of  those  who 
attended  last  Wednesday’s  meeting  and  heard 
“Jakey’’  speak.  Jakey  is  the  President  of  the 
George  Junior  Republic ;  he  is  a  boy  of  sixteen, 
the  son  of  parents  who  are  chronic  paupers. 
Jakey  has  been  with  Mr.  George  in  Freeville 
for  five  years  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
visits  to  his  wretched  home,  which  Mr.  Hunt 
said  is  even  now,  though  materially  improved  by 
the  boy’s  influence,  one  of  the  very  worst  slums 
in  New  York.  This  boy,  with  all  the  improve¬ 
ment  vrrought  upon  him  is  still  a  typical  boy  of 
the  slums,  undersized,  small  featured,  quick 
witted,  with  the  almost  preternatural  gift  of 
humor  which  is  the  saving  grace  of  the  street 
Arab,  if  saving  grace  he  have  at  all.  Such  is 
Jakey  by  nature ;  by  education,  he  is  far  more ; 
earnest,  frank,  thoughtful,  genuinely  religious, 
intensely  patriotic.  It  was  good  to  look  upon 
his  bright,  open  face,  to  hear  his  address,  well 
thought  out,  yet  with  all  the  boyish  imperfec¬ 
tions  which  made  its  strongest  appeal  to  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  his  hearers.  No  one  could  have  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  story  of  the  George  Junior  Repub¬ 
lic  as  Jakey  told  it  and  not  have  felt  himself 
called’and  pledged  to  stand  by  this  work  to  the 
utmost  of  hie  ability.  And  yet  it  was  not  what 
be  said  that  made  the  strength  of  his  appeal, 
nor  even  was  it,  as  Mr.  Hunt  remarked  when 
the  boy  had  withdrawn,  that  “little  Jakey,’’ 
who  five  years  ago  was  “a  ragged,  pinched,  dirty 
little  thief,’’  is  now  “a  sufScient  answer  to  all 
opposition’’  to  the  experiment  All  this  is  in¬ 
deed  true;  but  little  Jakey  is  far  more  than  an 
answer  to  opposition ;  to  look  on  that  bright, 
earnest  boy,  so  full  of  loyalty,  not  only  to  the 
Junior  Republic  that  has  made  him,  but  to  the 
greater  Republic  that  had  well  nigh  unmade 
him,  to  bear  the  words  of  high  purpose  and  deep 
sense  of  responsibility,  to  see  the  light  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  on  his  countenance,  and  yet  realize  that  all 
through  his  life  however  much  of  culture  and 
refinement  he  may  acquire,  Jakey  must  carry  with 
him  to  his  grave  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  the 
slums — it  is  the  deep  significance  of  a  fact  like 
this  which  must  commit  every  one  who  can 
think  to  unceasing  warfare  against  the  slum 
system,  and  to  unfailing  support  of  the  George 
Junior  Republic  and  the  other  Junior  Republics 
that,  please  God,  shall  one  day  grow  out  of  this 
one.  For  who  that  knows  the  facts  can  doubt 
that  in  this  experiment  does  lie  the  one  hope  of 
doing  away  with  this  “open  sore’’  of  modern 
civilization? 

Jakey’s  speech  was  a  true  boy’s  speech.  He 
had  written  down  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  the  im¬ 
portant  points  that  he  had  to  speak  of  “for  fear 
that  he  should  forget  them,’’  and  he  faithfully 
refreshed  his  memory  from  time  to  time  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  paper ;  going  on  in  a  ready,  though 
boyish  way  to  tell  the  story  with  which  he  was 
so  familiar.  The  dramatic  instinct  is  strong  in 
Jakey,  as  in  most  children  of  the  slums,  and  his 
sense  of  humor  is  very  keen,  but  the  beauty  of 
his  address  was  its  perfect  naturalness ;  though 
dramatic  it  was  not  artificial ;  the  boy  was 
utterly  without  self-consciousness,  because  his 
love  for  “daddy,”  as  all  the  boys  call  Mr. 
George,  his  belief  in  the  principle  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  and  his  comprehension  of  the  importance  of 
the  issues  therein  involved,  are  so  deep  and  ab¬ 
sorbing  as  to  leave  no  room  for  any  thought  of 
self. 

Jakey’s  first  word  was  about  “daddy.”  “We 
call  him  daddy  because  he  is  so  much  like  a 
daJdy  to  us;”  and  then  he  plunged  into  the 
story  of  the  government  of  the  Republic,  of 
which,  after  having  been  Chief  Justice,  Jakey 
is  now  the  President.  He  told  of  its  Congress 
with  its  two  houses.  Senators  elected  for  six 


weeks  and  Representatives  for  two,  of  the  Cabi¬ 
net  which  contains  not  only  President,  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State  and  Treasury,  Chief  Justice  and 
Postmaster  General,  but  Chief  of  Police  and 
head  of  the  street  cleaning  department,  and  how 
just  now  all  public  officers  except  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  are  serving  without  pay  because  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  in  debt;  of  the  five  dollar  “pass  law,” 
by  which  those  who  become  capitalists  to  that 
extent  may  go  out  into  the  “other  world,”  their 
pass  to  be  forfeited  if  they  break  any  law  of  the 
United  States;  of  the  financial  complications 
which  ensued  from  the  introduction  by  these 
capitalists  of  products  given  to  them  by  well 
disposed  people' from  without,  by  which  they 
undersold  the  producers  within,  and  of  the  con¬ 
flict  on  tariff  issues  which  thus  arose ;  he  told 
about  the  currency  of  the  republic,  six  various 
coins  of  tin  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  Republic, 
and  how  in  the  course  of  time,  chiefly  through 
dealings  with  the  “other  world,”  there  came 
about  a  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  dire 
results  therefrom.  There  was  a  twinkle  in 
Jakey’s  eye  as  he  told  the  story  of  the  conflict 
between  the  “free  tin  party”  and  the  “people’s 
party,”  how  the  free  tin  party  hung  “the  peo¬ 
ple”  in  effigy  and  how  the  people’s  party  paraded 
with  the  transparency  “free  tin  is  as  bad  as 
free  lunch.”  He  apparently  appreciated  that 
the  story  was  a  fable  for  reformers  in  the  “other 
world;”  but  there  was  no  suggestion  that  this 
was  only  a  fable.  The  financial  issues  of  the 
Republic  are  as  practical  and  pressing  as  those 
of  the  United  States,  and  such  students  of  Econo¬ 
mics  as  Professor  Commons  of  Syracuse  and 
Professor  Blackman  of  Yale  are  finding  it  well 
worth  their  while  to  study  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  financial  problems  of  the  Junior  Republic. 

Even  Jakey  could  hardly  perceive  the  deep 
meaning  of  the  story  how,  being  in  debt,  the 
government  had  borrowed  a  hundred  dollars  at 
six  per  cent  a  week,  how  after  struggling  to 
pay  off  fifty  dollars  there  were  still  sixty- four 
dollars  of  debt,  and  how  some  financial  genius, 
looking  through  the  library  for  suggestions, 
“found  out  about  United  States  bonds,”  and 
how  the  Republic  bonded  its  debt  and  expects 
to  have  the  whole  amount  paid  off  next  June. 

Not  less  interesting  was  Jakey’s  description 
of  the  police  system,  and  the  moral  force  vested 
in  the  majesty  of  law.  He  saw  both  the  humor 
and  the  solemnity  of  the  power  exerted  by 
“little  Arthur,”  the  twelve  year  old  policeman, 
over  the  big  nineteen  year  old  law  breaker,  to 
whom  the  inside  of  the  penitentiary  was  not  un¬ 
familiar,  and  who  yet  yielded  himself,  however 
unwillingly,  to  little  Arthur’s  beckoning  finger, 
and  hie  “Come,  you’re  wanted!” 

His  description  of  the  penal  system  was  as  im¬ 
portant  and  quite  as  suggestive  as  that  of  the 
economic  system.  There  is  no  make-believe  in 
the  penalties  inflicted  in  the  Junior  Republic; 
and  the  primary  “right”  of  its  citizens  appears 
to  be  vested  in  the  law  “If  a  boy  will  not  work, 
neither  shall  he  eat.  ’  ’  Taxation  is  too  real  and 
heavy  a  burden  for  any  playing  at  state  philan¬ 
thropy,  and  the  “bill  to  abolish  pauperism” 
enacted  some  months  ago,  had  its  foundation  in 
very  intelligent  reasoning  from  experience. 

It  was  after  Jakey  had  gone  out  that  Mr. 
Hunt  told  the  audience  of  the  remarkable  moral 
influence  of  the  fact  and  reality  of  citizenship 
upon  these  boys,  many  of  them  desperate  little 
criminals  when  they  first  came  to  the  Republic. 
The  story  is  too  long  to  be  repeated  here,  but 
enough  surely  has  been  said  to  justify  the  rejM- 
tition  of  his  appeal  for  funds.  The  Junior  Re¬ 
public  is  now  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  debt ;  to 
carry  it  on  and  work  out  under  the  best  auspices 
the  tested  principles  on  which  it  is  based,  calls 
for  an  annual  income  of  five  thousand  dollars. 
A  board  of  Trustees  has  been  formed,  of  which 
Mr.  E.  Lawrence  Hunt  is  chairman,  and  Mr. 
A.  G.  Agnew  of  7  Nassau  street  is  treasurer. 
The  movement  deserves  the  most  enthusiastic 
support,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  many 
readers  of  this  article  will  feel  moved  to  send 
immediately  a  contribution  to  Mr.  Agnew. 

L.  S  H 
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POWERS  OF  THE  OENEBAL  ASSEMBLY. 

In  continuation  of  what  was  written  to  3rou  last 
week  it  may  be  profitable  to  submit  a  few 
more  thougphts  upon  the  same  line.  In  days 
of  old,  when  man  was  mostly  barbaric,  the  form 
of  government  was  naturally  monarchic,  one 
man,  being  known  as  of  higher  ability  than  oth¬ 
ers,  became  by  tacit  consent  chief  or  king ;  as 
men  became  mwe  enlightened  and  it  was  found 
that  one  man  could  not  attend  to  all  the  business 
of  government,  to  do  it  rightly  and  well,  the 
powers  he  possessed  were,  by  small  portions  at  a 
time  and  with  long  intervals  between,  distributed 
to  certain  persons  or  classes  among  his  subjects, 
and  these  could  acquire  no  right  to  legislation  or 
administration,  except  by  grant  of  powers 
“downwards”  from  the  king,  who  was  the  orig¬ 
inal  repository  of  all  power,  which  he  held  from 
God.  If  some  infernal  rascal  among  the  higher 
nobility  succeeded  in  a  rebellion,  and  was  able 
“To  wade  throagb  alanghter  to  a  throne.” 

Then  he  became  the  anointed  king,  and  held  his 
power  by  “divine  right.”  The  language  by 
which  the  power  was  given  was:  “From  the  king 
to  his  loyal  and  liege  subjects,  ”  he  was  “gra¬ 
ciously  pleased  out  of  his  loving  favor  and  great 
condescension  to  grant  unto  his  right  trusty  and 
well  beloved  cousins  or  subjects”  such  and  such 
powers.  This  is  the  basic  principle  in  the 
British  constitution  to- day,  and  it  was  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  it  that  the  American  Revolution  was 
brought  on,  and  the  war  of  our  independence  was 
even  carried  into  the  Church,  so  that  there  is  a 
close  parallel  between  our  political  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  form  of  government  The  one  principle 
in  both  is  that  all  power  resides  in  the  people, 
and  that  it  is  according  to  their  pleasure, 
whether  any,  and  what  measure  of,  power  shall 
be  given  to  any  person  or  corporate  body  for  the 
purposes  of  government. 

The  Presbyterians  in  our  country  of  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  descent,  while  content  to  en¬ 
joy  and  to  exercise  their  civil  rights  upon  the 
republican  plan,  are  yet,  such  is  the  force  of 
educated  or  inherited  habits  of  thought,  gener¬ 
ally  unable  or  unwilling  to  leave  this  republican 
and  puritan  idea  to  be  carried  out  to  its  legiti¬ 
mate  conclusions  in  the  workings  of  our  church 
government.  They  contend  that  “the  grant  of 
powers  should  be  downwards  and  not  upwards,  ’  ’ 
and  it  is  according  to  the  monarchic  and  Tory 
procedure,  and  not  after  the  Puritan  and  Repub¬ 
lican  principle,  that  they  would  see  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  the  United  States  ruled  and 
guided.  That  can  never  be  so  long  as  any  of  the 
blood  that  came  over  in  the  Mayflower  courses 
through  American  veins. 

Every  Christian  who  has  been  born  from  above 
has  thereby  been  endowed  with  certain  inaliena¬ 
ble  religious  rights,  and  among  these  is  the  lib¬ 
erty  wherewith  He  makes  us  free  and  the  ability 
to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him  forever.  For  the 
better  conservation  of  these  rights,  governments 
are  instituted  in  the  church,  all  “deriving  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,” 
and  when  any  government  becomes  destructive 
of,  or  trenches  upon  them  in  any  degree,  it  be¬ 
comes  the  duty  of  every  Christian  man  to  alter, 
amend  or  abolish  that  form  of  government  and 
to  institute  another  that  will  more  perfectly  sub¬ 
serve  the  ends  for  which  his  rights  were  given. 
These  rights  are  inherent  in  every  Presbyterian, 
and  he  cannot  divest  himself  erf  them ;  no  man 
or  body  of  men  can  take  them  from  him ;  as  well 
may  the  Governor  of  this  State  attempt  to  de¬ 
prive  an  innocent  man  of  his  mortal  breath,  as 
that  any  General  Assembly  may  in  any  manner 
take  away  from  me  my  original  rights.  Every 
act  of  Assembly  or  Synod  or  Presbytery  there¬ 
fore,  which  assumes  to  deal  in  any  way  with 
them  without  my  consent  first  obtained  is,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  wholly  void  from 
the  beginning.  The  original  Presbytery  had  no 
right  to  convey  any  power  whatever  to  another 
body,  newly -created ;  that  could  only  be  done  by 


8  vote  of  all  the  members  of  all  the  churches, 
taken  by  churches  or  in  a  representative  conven¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  grant  of  powers  from  that  original 
source  should  have  been  in  specific  terms  and 
limited  in  scope  to  certain  well-defined  objects. 

The  idea  that  Presbytery,  Synod  and  Assembly 
by  these  successive  acts  of  usurpation  have  en¬ 
trenched  and  fortified  the  General  Assembly  in 
supreme  and  absolute  power  over  Presbyterian 
conscience  and  belief,  is  so  utterly  anti-Chris¬ 
tian  and  absurd,  that  it  ought  to  be  hooted  out 
of  and  far  away  from  every  border  of  our  Presby¬ 
terian  heritage.  No  palliation  of,  nor  apology 
for,  this  unlawful  exercise  of  power  can  be  ad¬ 
mitted  on  the  ground  that  it  has  been  conse¬ 
crated  by  the  hoary  usage  of  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years ;  our  God-given  rights  to 
self-government,  and  the  power  to  withhold  or 
to  grant  such  of  them  as  we  may  choose  are  for¬ 
ever  indefectible,  and  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  church  has  assumed  knowingly  or 
unknowingly  to  part  with  any  of  them,  all  such 
action  by  any  governing  body,  has  been  and  is 
null  and  void  when  it  has  invaded  these  original 
rights. 

The  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  monar¬ 
chic  and  republican  ideas  must  continue  until 
one  or  the  other  shall  finally  prevail  in  our 
church  principles  and  procedures.  It  was  the 
former  that  dominated  in  the  division  of  the 
church  in  1837 ;  the  same  spirit  has  lately  been 
active  in  stirring  up  the  needless  strife  regard¬ 
ing  control  of  the  seminaries,  and  if  quiescent 
for  the  moment,  it  is  only  to  prepare  for  some 
new  invasion  upon  our  personal  and  vested  rights ; 
this  spirit  assumes  to  itself  the  special  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  heresy-hunter,  it  is  ever  search¬ 
ing  the  recesses  of  your  heart  and  mine,  snifSng 
for  any  taint  of  heresy  it  may  suspect  to  be 
there,  and  threatening  the  penalties  of  the 
church  for  any  opinion  not  accordant  with  its 
own  interpretation  of  the  standards.  We  have 
lived  together,  or  have  tried  to,  in  this  way  for 
150  years,  it  never  has  been,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  never  can  be  one  of  peace  and  har¬ 
mony. 

The  only  effective  remedy  is  that  by  which 
will  be  framed  a  bill  of  original  religious  rights, 
and  then  upon  these  be  formed  a  constitution 
accurately  and  definitely  conveying  to  our  gov¬ 
erning  bodies  such  powers  and  such  only  as  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  proper  control  of  the 
interests  of  the  church.  To  this  end  our  chur¬ 
ches  everywhere  should  be  represented  in  some 
convention  by  wise  and  godly  men  uncontrolled 
by  any  high  ecclesiastical  infiuence,  and  there 
should  formulate  measures  upon  the  principles 
imperfectly  indicated  in  this  article,  and  send 
them  out  to  be  acted  upon  by  vote  of  the  chur¬ 
ches,  and  if  adopted  by  a  majority  vote,  then 
those  measures  to  become  the  law  and  constitution 
of  our  church.  There  is  no  need  to  wait  for  au¬ 
thority  from  any  General  Assembly  for  this 
action,  we  do  not  propose  to  receive  any  grant  of 
power  “downwards,”  we  have  and  have  always 
had,  full  power  in  the  premises. 

John  H.  Osborne. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

The  Young  Men’s  Association  of  the  North 
Presbyterian  Church  (Dr.  S.  B.  Rossi  ter,  pas¬ 
tor),  held  a  most  interesting  meeting  on  Friday 
evening  (March  19th),  In  Memoriam  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Henry  Drummond.  They  called  it  “Henry 
Drummond  night,”  and  all  the  exercises  of-the 
occasion  were  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
name  of  that  strong,  true  man,  who  has  done 
BO  much  for  the  young  men  of  the  world.  Essays 
were  read  bv  the  young  men  on  the  life,  charac¬ 
ter  and  works  of  Professor  Drummond,  extracts 
were  read  from  his  books  and  the  pastor  gave 
an  analysis  of  his  most  celebrated  bmk,  “Nat¬ 
ural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World.  ”  It  was  a 
very  instructive  and  profitable  evening  and  the 
thought  was  suggeetM,  that  in  no  way,  could 
the  young  men  of  America  honor  the  name  of 
the  young  man  who  has  done  so  much  for  them 
than  in  holding  similar  “In  Memoriam”  meet¬ 
ings  all  over  the  country :  a  monument  of  most 
I  enduring  fame  is  the  praise  of  devoted  disciples. 


WHERE  LIES  THE  REMEDY. 

By  Rev.  Henry  A.  Stlmson.  D.D. 

I  am  pretty  confident  that  release  from  our 
present  financial  straits  does  not  lie  in  any  de¬ 
vices.  Suggestions  have  been  made  that  nuiy 
prove  valuable.  Glebes  in  the  form  of  gardens 
or  farms  in  connection  with  our  home  mission¬ 
ary  churches  would  often  make  it  easier  to  sup¬ 
port  the  minister,  and  in  some  rural  parishes  it 
doubtless  will  be  possible  to  secure  gifts  of  land 
temporarily  or  permanently  for  this  use.  Many 
home  missionaries  will  say,  “How  would  I  have 
lived  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  garden  T”  But 
any  extensive  application  of  this  suggestion  will 
take  time,  and  looks  to  a  much  more  permanent 
pastorate  than  our  churches  or  pastors  are  now 
generally  able  to  secure. 

So  with  modifications  of  our  present  collecting 
agencies ;  on  special  fields  and  in  particular  lines 
improvements  may  be  suggested;  information 
ought  to  be  widely  distributed  and  the  gifts  of 
the  many  secured,  but  no  new  devices  can  be 
counted  upon  to  produce  a  very  radical  change. 
A  new  method  of  serving,  and  even  a  new  cook, 
does  not  go  very  far  in  making  up  for  insufficient 
provender  or  dyspeptic  appetites. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  we  are  going  to  get  much 
help  from  criticism  of  “cost  of  administration.” 
This  is  a  well-worn  expedient.  It  is  sure  to 
come  to  the  front  in  every  time  of  difficulty.  It 
is  BO  easy  to  sit  down  and  figure ;  and  we  all  of 
us  could  do  the  work  so  much  more  cheaply  if 
we  only  had  to  do  it.  It  has  been  said,  “There 
are  three  kinds  of  lies — lies,  blankety-blank  lies 
and  statistics.”  Only  an  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  few  possess,  and  a  uniformity  of 
bookkeeping  which  does  not  exist,  would  make 
possible  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  administra¬ 
tion  in  different  societies  and  at  different  times 
that  would  be  trustworthy  and  enlightening. 
As  it  is,  no  two  sets  of  figures  will  agree  as  to 
what  is  administrative  cost. 

Furthermore,  it  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  neither  economy  nor  efficiency  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  expense.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
many  conditions  in  which  the  expense  may  be 
the  very  best  measure  of  the  work.  What  is 
easier,  for  example,  than  for  a  missionary  super¬ 
intendent  to  reduce  his  expenses  to  a  minimum 
by  staying  at  home  instead  of  traveling  among 
the  churches  under  his  care ;  and  what,  from 
any  standpoint,  is  more  unprofitable?  It  is  easy 
to  cut  down  the  expenses  of  a  central  office  by 
employing  no  stenographers  and  few  clerks,  tying 
your  84,000  secretary  to  his  desk  to  save  the  sal¬ 
ary  of  a  $500  assistant,  and  is  there  any  bigger 
piece  of  foolishness,  unless  it  be  to  economize  in 
printed  matter,  giving  missionary  information 
and  stirring  appeal  for  the  widest  and  the  freest 
possible  distribution,  because  of  its  cost?  My 
personal  judgment  has  always  inclined  to  the 
conviction  that  the  harder  the  times  the  greater 
ought  to  be  the  outlay  upon  wise  “administra¬ 
tive  expenditure,”  just  as  a  business  man  ex¬ 
tends  his  advertising  if  he  wants  to  push  his 
business. 

I  knew  a  local  society  for  charitable  work 
among  the  poor  that  for  years  spent  of  the  8800 
or  8900  which  it  raised  8700  for  the  salary  of  the 
lady  visitor.  It  was  the  very  beet  possible  use  of 
the  money,  if  they  had  not  raised  or  expended 
one  dollar  beyond  what  they  paid  that  devoted 
and  accomplished  woman  to  keep  her  at  work 
among  the  poor  they  would  still  have  been  the 
bountiful  benefactors  they  were. 

Wisdom  lies,  then,  in  getting  the  very  best 
possible  men  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
society  and  then  trusting  them.  If  we  want  the 
best  men  in  the  denomination  to  administer  our 
great  societies,  as  we  certainly  do,  we  must  pay 
them  enough  to  live  upon  in  the  conditions  in 
which  we  put  them,  and  to  dignify  the  position. 
In  all  my  acquaintance  with  them  I  never  heard 
one  of  ^em  complain,  nor  do  I  recall  one  who 
laid  down  his  office  because  of  an  offer  of  larger 
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pay  elBe«rhere.  But  most  of  them  are  compelled 
to  live  far  from  their  offices  and  in  the  practice 
of  an  economy  which,  while  it  is  edifying,  must 
often  prove  extravagant  in  the  wear  and  tear  to 
which  it  exposes  the  physical  and  nerve  force  of 
the  men  who  are  of  almost  priceless  value  to  the 
churches.  In  hard  times  when  the  pressure  is 
severest  upon  these  men  in  the  strain  of  trying 
to  make  inadequate  resources  meet  the  needs  of 
the  great  fields  intrusted  to  their  care,  and  when 
head  and  heart  are  alike  wrung  by  the  burdens 
they  have  to  bear,  it  would  be  a  wise  economy 
if,  instead  of  cutting  down  their  salaries,  which 
they  themselves  are  generally  the  first  to  sug¬ 
gest,  there  were  a  fund  from  which  they  could 
be  relieved  from  all  personal  and  domestic  cares 
until  the  great  strain  upon  the  society  were  over. 

Having  chosen  our  men  we  must  trust  them. 
Are  we  to  assume  either  that  they  do  not  care  or 
do  not  know  how  to  do  the  business  to  which 
they  have  given  their  lives?  We  do  not  need  to 
ask  whether  they  are  open  to  suggestion,  or  to 
insist  that  they  are  not  above  criticism.  Their 
position  makes  them  sensitive  to  every  touch; 
they  live  in  constant  contact  with  the  churches 
and  the  people  of  the  entire  denomination.  No 
men  are  so  widely  or  so  well  known ;  none  receive 
so  much  personal  correspondence  in  connection 
with  their  official  duties. 

The  great  waste  in  all  missionary  and  philan¬ 
thropic  expenditure  is  on  the  field,  and  in  the 
effort  to  secure  definite  and  permanent  results. 
Concentrating  attention  upon  “administrative 
cost”  is  diverting  it  from  the  real  point  of  need. 
It  is  saving  at  the  vent  and  wasting  at  the 
bung.  Far  better  increase  administrative  outlay 
if  it  would  result  in  sending  able  secretaries  far 
and  wide  to  the  mission  fields  to  inspire  the 
laborers,  to  guide  their  labors,  to  adjust  differ¬ 
ences,  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  details 
of  the  work,  to  come  into  personal  contact  with 
the  men  on  the  ground,  and  so  to  unite  all,  both 
the  contributors  and  the  workers,  in  the  one 
common  cause.  To  speak  only  of  the  dead,  did 
any  one  grudge  the  cost  when  Dr.  Anderson  or 
Dr.  Treat  or  Dr.  Means  visited  the  distant  mis¬ 
sions  or  traveled  among  the  home  churches ;  or 
was  there  any  wiser  outlay  than  that  which  years 
ago  brought  Dr.  Henry  M.  Storrs  or  Dr.  Coe, 
and  I  will  add  Dr.  Clapp,  to  those  of  us  who 
were  on  the  home  missionary  frontier  ?  If  any 
one  doubts  let  him  open  the  life  of  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod  and  see  what  it  meant  to  the  churches 
of  Scotland,  no  less  than  to  the  missions  in  In 
dia,  when  he  was  taken  away  from  his  parish 
and  sent  for  a  year  among  the  distant  mission¬ 
aries. 

What  we  need  is,  I  believe,  a  revival  of  inter 
est  in  the  work  itself.  We  are  striving  to  save 
the  Lord’s  lost  souls,  not  to  economize  our  own 
resources.  We  remember  how  freely  he  gave  him¬ 
self  for  us,  and  how  freely  he  would  have  given 
himself  for  any  one  of  us  if  we  had  been  the  only 
one  in  need.  We  are  bringing  in  his  kingdom 
not  in  individual  lives  alone,  but  in  the  world 
which  is  to  be  the  scene  of  his  triumph.  The 
church  is  working  out  the  plan  of  God  in 
human  society.  Of  course  it  will  have  problems 
and  endless  difficulty.  It  is  an  intricate  task. 
The  saving  of  individual  souls  seems  easy  in 
comparison,  for  it  is  the  building  up  of  those 
souls  into  the  complex  whole  of  bis  kingdom 
It  is  worth  the  doing,  but  it  requires  endless 
devotion  and  sacrifice.  It  is  not  going  to  be 
done  in  a  day,  and  not  without  the  cost  of  many 
a  noble  life— freely  given. 

There  is  always  danger  that  we  trust  too  much 
to  methods  and  expedients.  They  have  their 
place;  they  are  so  many  implements  and  tools, 
but  that  is  all  they  are.  The  power  and  the 
fruitage  are  not  in  them.  Time  and  again  God 
uses  the  things  that  are  not  to  bring  to  naught 
the  things  that  are.  At  our  anniversaries  and 
great  meetings  we  are  tempted  to  glorifv  means, 
when  the  expansion  of  these  is  never  the  meas¬ 


ure  of  progress.  We  may  increase  our  contribu¬ 
tions  and  multiply  our  missionaries,  we  do  not 
correspondingly  increase  results.  The  blessing 
is  from  God.  It  may  be  that  the  burdens  which 
are  suffered  to  weigh  so  heavily  upon  us  are  to 
bring  us  back  to  this. — Congregational ist. 


WEALTH  IN  FRIENDSHIPS. 

By  J.  R.  Miller.  D.D. 

Next  in  value  to  the  love  and  grace  of  God,  is 
true,  strong  human  friendship,  in  our  bright, 
prosperous  hours  we  are  not  apt  to  realize  the 
full  worth  to  us  of  our  friends.  We  do  not  know 
how  much  they  do  for  us,  how  much  of  our 
life’s  joy  we  owe  to  them,  how  much  of  our 
prosperity,  nor  do  we  realize  what  their  infiu- 
ence  is  in  the  making  of  qur  character.  Even 
the  friend  of  an  hour,  whom  we  meet  on  a  rail¬ 
way  car  or  steamboat,  at  the  house  of  a  friend, 
or  amid  the  busy  scenes  of  life— as  when  two 
ships  meet  on  the  broad  sea,  speak  to  each  other 
and  pass  on  never  to  meet  again— we  know  not 
what  blessings  he  brings  to  us  from  God,  nor 
how  that  transient  and  casual  meeting  will 
affect  our  whole  after-life.  We  know  not  what 
touches,  delicate  and  beautiful,  upon  the  canvas 
of  our  soul,  there  will  be  forever,  which  the 
fingers  of  that  chance  friend  left  there.  Every 
soul  that  touches  ours  leaves  its  impression  on 
us.  We  get  good  from  every  pure,  gentle,  genial 
compiinion  of  even  a  few  moments.  How  much 
more,  then,  do  we  receive  from  the  friend  who 
walks  by  our  side,  and  whose  friendship  sings 
sweet  songs  in  our  ear  and  heart  for  years  and 
years  !  There  will  be  a  silver  thread  in  every 
life-web  when  it  is  finished,  woven  into  the 
tissue  by  the  friendship  of  many  days ;  and  there 
will  be  a  touch  of  beauty  on  the  canvas,  put 
there  by  every  good  and  holy  hand  that  has  ever 
been  laid  upon  us  even  in  momentary  greeting  or 
benediction. 

It  was  a  beautiful  fancy  of  our  gentle  poet, 
that  the  song  he  had  breathed  into  the  air  he 
found  again  from  beginning  to  end,  long,  long 
afterward,  in  the  heart  of  a  friend.  Friendship 
is  ever  breathing  its  sweet  songs  into  the  air ; 
and  so,  too,  it  shall  find  them  all  again,  from 
beginning  to  end,  in  the  hearts  into  which  they 
fall.  Nothing  that  love  does  is  ever  lost.  The 
time  we  spend  with  pure  and  good  friends  in 
sacred  communings,  or  in  the  cultivation  and 
deepening  of  noble  friendships,  is  not  lost.  It 
brings  us  not  only  passing  enjoyment,  but  per¬ 
manent  blessing. 

There  is  special  need  of  this  lesson  in  these 
times.  The  tendency  of  everything  is  toward 
material  results.  Time  which  does  not  yield 
dollars  and  cents  is  set  down  as  lost.  Men  know 
no  way  of  becoming  rich  but  by  accumulating 
gold  and  silver.  The  basis  of  social  life  is  sadly 
mercenary.  People  even  marry  for  money — or  at 
least  demand  the  money  qualification. 

Men  are  too  busy  to  have  or  to  maintain 
friendships.  Many  are  so  absorbed  in  business 
that  they  have  not  time  even  for  the  cultivation 
and  enjoyment  of  their  home  affections.  Many 
men  see  their  families  only  at  an  early  and 
hurried  breakfast  and  a  late  dinner.  They  spend 
no  quiet  hours  with  them  in  cultivating  and 
deepening  the  home  affections.  They  never  romp 
with  the  children.  They  do  not  join  in  the 
home  cheer.  Their  voices  are  never  heard  in  the 
home  songs.  They  do  not  share  in  the  home 
confidences.  They  may  be  brilliant  men  in 
society ;  they  may  fiash  and  sparkle  in  a  neigh¬ 
bor's  drawing-room ;  they  may  be  all  life  and 
vivacity  in  business  circles ;  but  at  home  they 
are  silent,  unsocial,  tired,  and  too  often  uncom¬ 
panionable  and  even  ungentle. 

No  man  has  a  right  to  be  a  bear  anywhere, 
least  of  all  at  home.  Home  should  be  a  place  of 
tender  love,  sacred  confidence,  and  the  interplay 
of  holy  affection.  A  man  should  bring  the  best 
of  everything  there — his  sweetest  courtesies,  his 
gentlest  kindnesses,  his  best  thoughts,  his  holi¬ 


est  confidences.  There  he  should  ever  appear  at 
his  best.  If  he  must  have  dreary,  sullen  moods, 
let  him  have  them  in  his  store  or  counting- 
room,  where  they  will  not  cast  deep  shadows 
over  the  hearts  that  look  up  to  him  for  sun¬ 
shine.  In  the  circle  of  hie  own  loved  ones  a  man 
should  open  only  the  Gate  Beautiful  of  his 
heart,  not  only  that  his  most  sacred  feelings  and 
affections  may  flow  out,  but  that  his  dear  ones 
may  enter  into  the  holiest  chambers  of  hie  soul. 
He  owes  it  to  the  wife,  who  has  lavished  the 
boundless  wealth  of  her  love  upon  him,  and 
whom  he  swore  at  the  altar  to  cherish  tenderly 
for  ever.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  love  her — his 
love  should  find  expression.  It  should  beam  in 
his  countenance,  sparkle  in  hie  eye,  flow  out  in 
hie  words,  live  in  his  touch. 

Every  man  owes  it  also  to  his  children  to  give 
time  to  the  cultivation  of  home  love,  and  to  bring 
his  heart’s  richest  treasures  there.  It  is  sad  to 
see  a  child  weeping  over  a  father’s  coffin.  But 
it  is  scarcely  less  sad  to  see  a  child  who  knows 
nothing  of  a  living  father’s  love,  growing  up  in 
ignorance  of  the  wealth  of  affection  that  lies  so 
close  to  its  young  heart.  Many  fathers  com¬ 
plain  of  their  children’s  want  of  love  and  honor 
for  them,  and  confidence  in  them.  May  not 
the  reason  be  found  here?  Their  own  hearts 
were  shut  against  them  in  their  childhood  days. 
They  never  drew  out  the  love  of  their  young 
hearts,  nor  sought  to  win  their  confidence ;  and 
now  they  pay  the  penalty  and  call  it  ingratitude 
in  their  children.  Men  should  seek  to  have 
their  children  anchored  to  them  by  all  the  cords 
of  love  in  their  hearts.  They  should  cultivate 
the  home  affections  most  assiduously  and  ten¬ 
derly.  They  should  never  be  too  busy  to  give 
many  hours  of  every  day  to  the  loved  ones  who 
cluster  round  their  hearts. 

Time  thus  spent  is  not  wasted.  No  other 
hours  yield  such  rich  returns.  No  capital  is  so 
valuable  as  that  a  man  has  in  the  hearts  of 
others.  He  is  a  very  poor  man  who  has  millions 
of  gold  and  no  friends.  He  is  rich  who  has  no 
bank  account  and  no  real  estate,  but  who  comes 
home  in  the  evening  and  sits  down  in  the  midst 
of  loving  ones,  knowing  that  his  name  is  carried 
in  the  core  of  each  heart.  No  panic  can  touch, 
such  wealth.  His  bank  will  never  suspend. 
Disasters  cannot  rob  him,  but  like  the  mountain, 
freshets  will  only  lay  bare  new  veins  of  gold. 
Then  a  man  can  carry  these  treasures  with  him 
into  the  other  world.  For  love  lives  on  through 
death. 

Every  wise  man  will  seek  to  have  friends.  He 
will  take  time  to  cultivate  friendships  and  to- 
make  them  deep  and  permanent.  A  selfish  man 
or  a  man  of  irritable  temper  and  harsh,  ungov¬ 
erned  speech,  cannot  keep  friends,  for  there  are^ 
no  flowers  so  sensitive  to  frosts  as  human  affec¬ 
tions  are  to  selfishness,  bitterness  or  anger.  It 
costs  much  to  have  friends  and  to  cultivate  and 
maintain  deep  friendships.  One  must  give  im 
order  to  receive,  and  give  as  much  as  one  re¬ 
ceives.  Heart  must  go  out  to  meet  heart.  Life- 
must  clasp  life.  Soul  must  be  knit  to  soul. 

Bnt  the  blessings  of  friendship  repay  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  their  cost.  They  spring  up,  perpet¬ 
ual  fountains  of  comfort  and  gladness  in  the- 
heart.  They  make  a  man  rich  when  he  has 
lost  all  else.  They  build  up  a  refuge  for  him, 
when  the  days  of  darkness  and  adversity  come, 
and  in  the  feebleness  and  helplessness  of  old 
age.  They  hold  'him  up  when  he  is  in  danger  of 
falling.  They  keep  him  always  young  in  heart 
and  in  hope.  They  beautify  his  soul.  They  be¬ 
gin  heaven  here  below  for  him. 

How  important,  then,  that  we  have  friends  I' 
How  important  that  we  have  good  and  pure 
friends!  An  impure  hand  stains  the  soul  on 
which  it  is  laid.  Many  a  character  carries  a 
blot  through  life  which  an  hour’s  companionship 
left  on  ih  Many  a  life-web  is  marred  and 
spoiled  by  the  threads  which  unworthy  and  de¬ 
filing  friendships  weave  into  it  through  the 
years.  But  the  friendship  of  the  pure  and  noble* 
purifies,  ennobles,  adorns,  beautifies  and  exalts. 
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Autobiography  op  Charles  Force  Deems, 
D.  D. ,  LL.D.  A  Memoir  by  his  sons.  Eld- 
ward  M.  and  Francis  M.  Deems.  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Portrait  11.50. 

Dr.  Deems  was  a  native  of  Baltimore,  born 
December  4th,  1820.  Hie  father  and  grandfather 
were  clergymen  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  he  was  reared  very  relig¬ 
iously.  A  faithful  and  pious  colored  nurse  had 
great  influence  with  him  in  his  infancy,  and  one 
of  the  most  lasting  impressions  of  his  childhood 
came  from  Summerfleld,  "whom  he  heard  preach 
when  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  who  was  his 
father’s  guest.  The  lad  was  a  precocious  pupil, 
and  a  natural  orator ;  and  at  thirteen  was  making 
temperance  addresses  which  elicited  much  ap¬ 
plause.  He  was  also  naturally  religious;  and  in 
his  nineteenth  year,  after  severe  spiritual  experi 
ences,  he  confessed  Christ.  His  life  at  Dickin¬ 
son  College.  Carlisle,  Pa.,  was  spent  in  much 
poverty  and  self-denial;  but  he  was  a  flne  stu¬ 
dent,  and  came  under  the  influence  of  a  number 
of  eminent  instructors,  and  pastors  of  the  town, 
to  whom  he  always  attributed  much  of  his  best 
training.  He  subsequently  regretted  having  de¬ 
voted  so  much  time  to  collateral  reading,  and 
said,  “In  the  under  graduate  course,  a  man 
should  give  himself  up  wholly  to  Latin,  Greek 
and  Mathematics;  and,  if  I  had  the  shaping  of 
all  our  College  work,  I  would  exclude  every 
study  except  those  three, ’’ p.  52.  Dr.  Deems 
had  no  regular  theological  training;  but  after 
leaving  College  at  twenty,  he  went  to  New  York 
city,  intending  to  teach.  His  natural  aptitude, 
however,  was  soon  recognized,  and  he  began 
preaching  in  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  Meth¬ 
odist  pulpits  of  the  city.  He  was  soon  assigned 
to  the  Asbury  Circuit  in  New  Jersey ;  but  after 
a  brief,  but  effective,  service  there,  he  went  to 
North  Carolina  as  the  State  agent  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bible  Society.  His  life  became  thoroughly 
identified  with  that  State,  and  he  soon  became 
one  of  its  leading  citizens.  For  twenty-five 
years,  from  1841-1866,  he  labored  assiduously  for 
religion  and  education  in  the  “Old  North  State,  ’’ 
as  professor  in  the  State  University,  at  Randolph- 
Macon  College,  at  Greensboro  College,  at  St. 
Austin’s  Institute,  which  he  founded ;  as  pas¬ 
tor  and  presiding  elder ;  as  lecturer  and  author. 
He  married  Mias  Dissoway  of  New  Jersey  on 
June  20th,  1844.  and  all  his  children  were  bom 
in  North  Carolina.  He  was  a  slave-holder,  and 
“accepted  negro  slavery  as  a  part  of  God’s  provi¬ 
dential  dealings  with  our  race’’  p.  98;  but  he 
was  a  kind  and  beloved  master.  When  the  war 
broke  out,  he  stood  by  his  State,  though  regard¬ 
ing  “secession  as  inexpedient,  and  its  advocates 
mistaken,’’  p.  171.  His  letters  and  diary  for  the 
next  four  years  reveal  an  unhesitating  committal 
to  the  Southern  cause,  in  which  he  lost  a  son  in 
battle.  When  the  war  closed,  however,  he  threw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  task  of  a  genuine 
reconciliation,  and  removed  to  New  York  city  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  journal,  the 
“Watchman,’’  in  this  interest.  But  money  was 
lacking,  and  the  experiment  proved  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Deems  had  begun  to  preach 
to  a  handful  of  people,  chiefly  Southerners,  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  New  York  University.  The 
congregation  grew  rapidly ;  Commodore  Vander¬ 
bilt  bought  for  150,000  the  commodious  church 
edifice  on  Mercer  street,  and  gave  it  to  Dr. 
Deems;  he  continued  hie  connection  with  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  till  1875,  when  he  be¬ 
came,  like  the  Church  of  the  Strangers,  entirely 
independent  of  any  eccleisastical  authority. 
This  independence  was  never  abused,  however, 
by  either  pastor  or  church.  The  congregation 
was  always  large,  and  very  influential,  embrac¬ 
ing  some  of  Uie  most  substantial  people  of 
the  city.  His  preaching  was  brilliant,  thought¬ 


ful  and  eloquent,  and  his  pastoral  fidelity  ex¬ 
emplary  to  an  unusual  degree. 

In  ^'1880,  after  a  six  months’  tour  in  Europe 
and  Pttlikitine,  he  organized  the  “American  In¬ 
stitute  -ktf  Christian  Philosophy,’’  drawing 
around  iltm  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  day, 
and  giving  in  the  magazine,  “Christian 
Thought,’’  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  reading  public.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  friends  and  most  efficient  promoters  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  saying:  “The  spirit  of 
this  society,  more  than  any  other  found  on  earth 
in  this  nineteenth  centurv,  reminds  one  of 
Christ’s  Christianity,’’  p.  327.  His  work  as  an 
author  was  voluminous,  and  of  a  high  quality, 
his  book  “Jesus,’’  published  in  1872,  being 
probably  his  most  characteristic  and  permanent 
contribution  to  English  literature.  His  labors 
were  prodigious,  almost  phenominal ;  but  he  took 
wise  care  of  his  health,  invariably  resting  on 
Saturday ;  and  lived  in  unabated  vigor  till  hie 
seventy- second  year.  Then  followed  ten  months 
of  helplessness  through  paralysis,  and  on  Novem¬ 
ber  18th,  1893,  he  passed  away. 

His  sons  have  given  us  in  this  volume  a  very 
fair  picture  of  their  father’s  active,  fruitful  and 
in  many  ways  remarkable  career  and  character. 
An  occasional  inaccuracy  is  noticed,  as  p.  244, 
the  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  seems  to 
be  fixed  in  1870,  instead  of  1873.  And  in  gen¬ 
eral  dates  are  less  clear  than  could  be  desired. 
But  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  book,  feel¬ 
ing  that  we  have  been  in  helpful  contact  with  a 
great  and  good  man.  Dr.  Deems  was  first  and 
most  a  sacred  orator,  and  as  such  very  inspiring. 
Ho  had  clear  conceptions  of  what  an  orator 
should  bo,  as  is  evident  in  his  comment  on  Eld- 
ward  Everett,  whose  famous  oration  on  Washing¬ 
ton  he  heard  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  in  1859; 
“At  its  conclusion  I  had  not  once  felt  my  blood 
stirred,  nor  did  I  feel  a  greater  veneration  for 
Washington.  Whereupon  I  concluded  that,  with 
all  its  merits,  it  failed  both  as  a  philosophical 
inquiry  and  as  an  oration,’’  p.  157.  Thousands 
of  people  in  North  Carolina,  in  New  York  city, 
in  ail  parts  of  this  country  and  of  Europe,  hold 
the  Master  in  higher  veneration  and  have  been 
stirred  to  new  devotion  to  Him  by  reason  of 
Dr.  Deems’  genuine  eloquence. 

The  Middle  Period,  1817—1858.  By  John  W. 

Burgess,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  With  Maps.  New 

York :  Charles  ^ribner’s  Sons.  81.75. 

This  volume  is  the  fourth  in  the  American 
History  series.  It  is  natural  that  it  should  take 
its  tone  and  flavor  from  the  well-known  studies 
of  the  author,  which  have  enabled  him  to  write 
a  singularly  instructive  narrative.  It  is  the  first 
clear  and  dispassionate  account  of  the  years 
which  it  covers.  Other  writers  have  overloaded 
their  works  with  details,  or  have  written  from 
another  point  of  view.  This  author  has  written 
with  the  sole  aim  of  showing  how  we  grew  as  a 
nation  through  the  rise  of  the  influences  which 
finally  precipitated  the  conflict  of  the  Civil  War. 
He  has,  therefore,  excluded  much  which  would 
have  been  inserted  had  he  intended  to  show  our 
whole  growth  in  civil  and  industrial  affairs. 

The  open-minded  student  of  our  history  will 
find  some  very  suggestive  pages  at  important 
points.  The  author  shows  very  conclusively 
that  the  first  growth  of  a  national  spirit  with 
reference  to  internal  improvements,  etc.,  was  in 
the  breasts  of  Southern  Statesmen.  The  in¬ 
stinctive  mental  working  of  Calhoun  and  others 
was  in  this  direction.  Not  until  the  question  of 
defending  and  maintaining  the  slave  system 
became  critical  did  this  tendency  become  broken. 
The  author  is  very  clear  in  hie  treatment  of  the 
later  and  larger  crisis  of  the  altercation  over 
slavery.  He  shows  luminously  just  how  far  the 
growth  of  our  territory  was  affected  by  the  slave 
question.  The  extravagant  one-sided  views  of 
many  will  fade  away  as  he  shows  the  positions 
taken  by  Northern  and  Southern  men. 

Indeed  the  brilliant  characteristic  of  the  book 
is  its  fairness.  This  presupposes  grrat  learning 


and  a  comprehensive  grasp,  showing  that  the- 
author  has  mastered  his  subject  But  the  fair¬ 
ness  of  the  work  can  be  called  unique.  Fronk 
the  rise  of  the  new  conditions  following  tho 
War  of  1812  down  to  the  brink  of  the  Civil  War, 
with  a  single  exception,  the  language  is  judicial 
and  the  treatment  elevated.  The  exception  is  in 
the  brief  references  to  the  career  of  John  Brown^ 
which  are  extravagant  and  lacking  in  self-poise. 
The  author  could  have  expressed  his  views  ia 
language  which  would  have  been  harmonious 
with  the  rest  of  his  book.  Not  to  have  done  it 
is  a  serious  blot  upon  his  fair  pages.  Vitupera¬ 
tion  has  no  place  in  such  a  work. 

The  volume  will  take  a  high  rank  among  con¬ 
stitutional  works  upon  our  history,  and  will  be 
justly  assigned  a  place  among  the  authorities. 

Stephen  ;  A  Soldier  op  the  Cross.  By  Flor¬ 
ence  Morse  Kingsley,  Author  of  Titus;  A 
Companion  of  toe  Cross.  Philadelphia: 
Henry  Altemus. 

Reading,  as  we  have  done  with  interest,  this 
reverent  paraphrase  and  study  of  the  story  in  the 
Acts,  and  looking  on  the  kindly  face  of  the 
writer  as  the  frontispiece,  one  is  first  inclined  to 
congratulate  the  “Husband’’  to  whom  it  is  in¬ 
scribed.  Such  a  dedication  lifts  the  veil  of 
privacy  just  enough  to  allow  of  our  picturing  a 
Christian  home  with  its  ministering  angel,  out 
of  which  she  goes  a  rarely  good  Bible  class 
teacher,  whose  lessons  are  swift  to  touch  the 
heart  of  scholars  and  sure  to  bear  fruit  of  faith 
and  love  in  toe  personal  life.  Beyond  all  liter¬ 
ary  criticism  this  element  in  a  book  of  this  kind 
is  to  be  considered  in  writing  of  it  with  com¬ 
mendation.  It  is  a  book  for  the  home  and  the 
Sunday-school.  That  is  a  large  constituency 
and  it  is  sure  of  a  welcome  where  its  predecessor 
has  been  eagerly  accepted  as  a  close  companion 
of  holy  hours.  “Titus’’  must  be  more  a  creation 
of  the  writer’s  imagination,  for  “Stephen’’  is 
a  historic  person  and  the  setting  is  fairly  true  to 
fact  as  now  known  or  reasonably  conjectured, 
possibly  excepting  his  parenatge..  The  purely 
human  interest  appealed  to  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Elgyptian-Greek  girl  Anat  is  pardonable, 
for  in  the  the  graver  narrative  she  brings 
with  her  the  mystic  charm  of  the  desert  and  the 
Orient  As  a  help  to  a  realistic  vision  of  the 
birth  struggle  of  our  Gospel  church,  toe  book 
will  be  found  good  and  trustworthy.  For  one 
thing,  and  this  a  great  thing,  its  language  is 
largely  Biblical  and  the  tone  is  loftily  reverent> 
with  no  lapses  into  cant  or  outbreaks  into  florid 
declamation.  The  liturgy  of  the  service  at 
which  the  deacons  were  chosen  is  well  put,  evi¬ 
dently  from  careful  study.  Such  a  us('  of  patris¬ 
tic  tradition  is  happy,  bettor  there  than  in  the 
conceptions  of  Caiaphas  and  Saul  of  Tarsus 
which  have  a  like  origin.  Yet  we  can  have 
no  dispute  on  such  points  while  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  is  so  high,  so  definite  and  so  steadily  kept 
to  the  front.  It  would  be  easy  to  find  objectioa 
to  some  tendencies  in  this  sort  of  Scriptural 
story  telling.  But  faults  which  might  be  are 
not  to  be  credited  to  a  book  in  which  they  do. 
not  become  flagrant.  This  writer  holds  herself 
well  in  hand,  keeps  close  to  the  truth  in  word 
and  spirit  and  wins  our  confidence  which  is  next 
to  love.  Sunday-school  libraries  will  not  be 
complete  without  it ;  nor  should  they  be. 

Book  and  Heart.  By  T.  W.  Higginson.  Har¬ 
per  Brothers.  81.50. 

This  title  puzzles  us  not  a  little.  It  is  taken 
from  the  New  England  Primer,  a  classic  which 
we  supposed  to  bo  rather  lightly  esteemed  in 
our  author’s  circle.  More  than  that,  toe  rhymes 
“My  book  and  heart  shall  never  part,’’  is  uni> 
versally  conceded  to  mean  a  devotion  to  the 
Bible  that  some  of  his  close  friends  at  least  are 
wont  to  call  “superstition.”  Just  what  inter¬ 
pretation  the  author  puts  upon  it  when  printing 
it  on  the  little  page  of  his  late  book  of  essays, 
we  are  unable  to  say,  we  can  but  surmise.  He 
will  forgive  us  if  we  intimate  that  in  these  little 
monographs,  some  of  them  on  great  themes. 
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THE  KESWICK^TEACHINGS. 

By  Francis  H.  Marling.  D.D. 

“Keswick,”  because  that  town  on  Derwent- 
water,  in  the  English  Lake  Country,  has  been, 
since  1875,  the  place  of  a  yearly  ten  days’  con¬ 
vocation  “for  the  deepening  of  the  spiritual 
life,”  of  which  convocation  Canon  Battersby,  a 
resident  clergyman,  was  a  chief  promoter. 

And  “Teachings,”  because  the  doctrines  set 
forth  in  those  gatherings  are  presented  with  a 
certain  tone  of  authority,  and  no  utterance  is 
permitted  which  is  not  in  accord  with  the  system. 

In  the  Missionary  Review  for  January  last,  an 
unnamed  writer  “who  was  intimately  and  from 
the  beginning  both  an  actor  in,  and  an  observer 
of,  what  is  there  put  on  record,”  gives  an  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  movements  extending  through  a 
series  of  years,  and  culminating  in  the  meetings 
at  Keswick.  As  long  as  Canon  Battersby  lived, 
le  presided  at  the  conferences.  “The  presidency 
then  passea  oy  a  general  assent  to  Mr.  Henry 
Howker,  and  at  his  death  to  Mr.  Robert  Wilson. 
But  there  has  never  been  a  fixed  committee  of 
leadership.”  Mr.  Meyer  is  one  of  the  chief 
speakers  there.  Mr.  Webb-Peploe  is  another. 
Their  addresses  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  and  their 
writings,  are  as  nearly  authoritative  exhibitions 
of  the  Teachings  as  anything  within  our  reach. 

Whether  we  adopt  these  views  or  not,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  they  represent  a  relieious  movement 
of  our  own  time,  so  deep  and  so  wide,  as  to  de¬ 
mand  our  g^ve  and  careful  attention. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  according  to  the 
writer  in  the  Missionary  Review,  there  arose 
among  English  Christians  of  different  schools — 
High  Church,  Evangelical,  and  Plymouth  Breth¬ 
ren,  with  sympathetic  elements  in  other  bodies 
and  from  other  countries— “a  felt  lack  of,  and  a 
great  hungering  for,  a  personal  righteousness, 
which  should  really  meet  their  too  often  starving 
spiritual  natures.  Taught  that  they  were  sacra¬ 
mentally  complete  by  absolution  on  one  hand, 
or  judicially,  forensically,  perfect  by  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sin  on  the  other,  they  yet  found  them¬ 
selves  unsatisfied,  with  no  well  of  living  water 
within,  as  promised  in  Scripture.  They  lived 
with  a  high  standard  of  holiness,  yet  under  a  fre¬ 
quent  or  almost  constant  sense  of  condemnation 
for  transgression.  They  exaggerated  the  doc¬ 
trine,  often  expressed  in  the  words,  ‘black  but 
comely’ ;  or,  as  they  would  state  in  prayer-meet¬ 
ings,  they  were  ‘from  the  crown  of  the  bead  to  the 
sole  of  the  foot  wounds  and  bruises  and  putrefy¬ 
ing  sores,  ’  while  yet  forgiven  saints,  and  by  im¬ 
putation  ‘whiter  than  snow,  ’  ready  for  heaven 
itself.  Their  supposed  judicial  standing  and 
their  lives  of  practical  failure  were  in  startling 
contrast.  In  this  condition  of  mind  numberless 
tender-hearted  Christians  found  a  sorrow  that 
nothing  reached.  They  felt  that  they  were  by 
their  failures  continually  grieving  the  One  in 
all  the  universe  whom  they  loved  best,  and  they 
suffered  constantly  renewed  sorrow.  Saved,  as 
they  believed,  for  eternity  from  the  penalty  of  sin, 
they  were  yet  in  many  respects  under  its  acknowl¬ 
edged  power.  It  was  not  gross  sin,  but  sins  of 
pride,  anger,  temper,  censoriousness,  evil  thoughts, 
and  they  even  sometimes  felt  that  some  around 
them  who  made  no  Christian  profession  were 
more  free  from  failure  than  themselves.”  (Jan¬ 
uary,  1897,  Vol.  X.  8,  9.) 

This  interesting  diagnosis,  which  we  take  to 
be  substantially  correct,  suggests  the  inquiry, 
whether  one  element  in  the  case  may  not  be  an 
excessive  literalness  and  some  exaggeration  in 
the  form  in  which  the  doctrine  of  imputation 
was  held  by  some  of  those  described,  especially 
the  Plymouth  Brethren  and  some  other  evangeli¬ 
cal  people.  Under  the  influence  of  such  views 
and  of  an  allied  doctrine  on  “the  two  natures,” 
some  have  even  counted  themselves  “accepted  in 
the  Beloved”  while  living  in  gross,  notorious 
and  habitual  sin. 

This  by  way  of  parenthesis.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  description  above  quoted  applies,  minus 


some  measure  of  assurance  of  personal  safety,  to 
a  very  large  proportion  of  church  members  to¬ 
day.  The  average  feeling  is  voiced  in  the  doleful, 
doubtful,  almost  despairing  tone  of  much  of  the 
hymnology  of  the  churches  up  to  some  twenty 
years  ago.  So  little  joy  in  the  Lord,^BO  little  vic¬ 
tory  over  ain,  so  little  power  over  the  world  I 
After  making  all  allowance  for  those  whose  con¬ 
nection  with  Christ  and  His  church  is  merely 
formal  and  external,  a  name  on  the  roll,  there 
yet  remains  a  large  body,  including  some  of  the 
best  who  bear  the  Master’s  name,  who  “hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,”  yet  are  not 
“filled.”  And  how  is  it  with  the  ministry  ot 
the  churches  ?  How,  with  ourselves  ? 

Does  the  Lord  mean  His  children  to  live  in 
this  state  as  long  as  they  are  “in  the  body”  f 
Is  nothing  better  attainable  ? 

Take  Paul’s  prayer  for  the  Ephesians  (Eph. 
iii.  16-19),  “That  He  would  grant  you,  according 
to  the  riches  of  His  glory,  to  be  strengthened 
with  might  by  His  Spirit  in  the  inner  man ; 
that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith ; 
that  ye,  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  may 
be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints,  what  is 
the  breadth  and  length  and  depth  and  height, 
and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth 
knowledge,  that  ye  might  be  filled  with  ail  the 
fulness  of  God  1’  ’ 

And  again  that  for  the  Thessalonians  (1  These. 
V.  23),  “And  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you 
wholly ;  and  I  pray  God  your  whole  spirit  and 
soul  and  body  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

Without  quoting  more  parallel  passages, 
whether  in  the  form  of  prayer,  or  exhortation, 
or  personal  experience,  these  suffice  to  show  that 
the  standard  of  the  New  Testament,  as  to  purity, 
peace  and  power,  is  immeasurably  higher  than 
the  attainments  of  the  majority  of  Christians  to¬ 
day. 

The  loss  to  themselves  is  very  great,  in  every 
way,  and  will  not  cease  with  the  present  life. 
The  loes  to  the  Church  by  the  lowering  of  the 
tone  and  temperature  of  the  body  through  the 
chill  imparted  by  its  refrigerated  members,  no 
one  can  tell.  The  loss  to  the  world,  through  the 
lack  of  better  example  and  the  withholding  of 
spoken  testimony,  is  wide  and  irreparable.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  grieved.  And  how  the  Lord 
Christ  feels,  may  be  learned  from  His  epistles 
to  the  seven  churches  which  were  in  Asia. 

The  modern  church  did  not  wait  for  the  Kes¬ 
wick  movement,  to  strive  after  better  things. 
Among  the  teachings  of  the  Wesleys,  none  were 
more  prominent  than  those  on  Holiness,  or  Per¬ 
fection.  Thoee  teachings  were  eagerly  accepted 
and  followed  by  zealous  souls,  when  first  pro¬ 
mulgated,  and  have  been  earnestly  maintained 
and  diffused  down  to  our  own  time.  Perfection¬ 
ism  has  been  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Metho¬ 
dist  bodies.  It  has  had  individual  advocates 
and  professors  in  various  churches.  Mr.  Finney 
inculcated  the  doctrine  and  practice  with  all 
his  mighty  force.  It  is  a  prime  article  of  the 
faith  among  the  Salvationists. 

It  is  due  to  thoee  who  hold  it  with  all  sin¬ 
cerity,  reverence  and  faith,  to  keep  ever  in  mind 
the  distinctions  drawn  by  Mr.  Wesley  and  other 
teachers  between  “Divine,”  “Angelic”  and 
“Adamic’'  and  “Christian”  perfection — ^the 
last  being  a  lower  condition  than  either  of  the 
former.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  but  be 
sensible  of  the  great  danger  of  calling  that  “per¬ 
fection,  ’  ’  which  is  confessedly  imperfect,  though 
the  imperfections  may  be  classed  as  “infirmi¬ 
ties,”  “temptations,”  and  the  like. 

Nor  would  it  be  just  to  charge  upon  all  who 
hold  this  doctrine  the  aberrations  of  opinion 
and  even  abominations  in  practice  that  have  been 
known  among  some  professors  of  actual  perfec¬ 
tion.  “Satan  is  transformed  into  an  angel  of 
light,”  in  many  ways.  Our  honored  Calvinism 
has  been  caricatured  into  Antinomianism.  And 
every  form  of  “Higher  Life”  teaching  has  been 


at  times  discredited  by  the  wild  vagaries  of  some 
of  its  votaries,  and  the  spiritual  pride  by  which 
they  have  been  “puffed  up.”  One  seems  to  see 
the  red-light  danger  signal  all  along  that  road. 
It  is  a  sad  thing  to  have  to  say,  but  it  is  true, 
that  to  a  great  many  godly  persons,  “Holiness” 
meetings  and  publications,  and  men  and  women 
claiming  to  have  attained  “perfection,”  are  re¬ 
garded,  as  the  result  of  exjierience,  with  deep 
suspicion  and  incredulity.  I  remember  the  late 
Dr.  William  Adams  saying,  “When  I  see  one  of 
these  perfect  men  coming  along,  I  want  to  get 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street”  And  I  heard 
Mr.  Meyer  say  at  Northfield,  “If  any  one  here 
thinks  he  has  attained  perfection,  let  me  advise 
him  to  say  nothing  about  it,” 

Some  of  us  have  probably  been  addressed  with 
that  air  of  bland  or  bitter  superiority,  the  true 
“note”  of  the  Pharisee,  who  “trusted  in  himself 
that  he  was  righteous,  and  despised  others.” 

Now  the  Keswick  Teachings,  most  distinctly, 
earnestly  and  constantly,  repudiate  the  idea  of 
Perfection  in  the  present  life.  I  think  they  do 
not  even  use  the  term  “holiness” — scriptural  as 
it  is — to  describe  the  state  to  which  Christians 
may  attain,  because  it  has  been  so  grossly  mis¬ 
used.  Yet  they  hold  up  a  standard  far  higher 
than  what  we  have  spoken  of  as  the  average  at¬ 
tainment  of  thoee  who  call  themselves  Christians. 
The  call  to  services  “for  the  deepening  of  the 
spiritual  life,”  is  responded  to  by  such  multi¬ 
tudes,  and  in  so  many  places,  as  to  show  a  gen¬ 
eral  hunger  of  the  Christian  heart.  And  teachers 
and  hearers  alike  declare  themselves  emancipated 
from  old  fetters,  lifted  up  into  new  joy  and  filled 
with  a  power  unknown  before.  Such  teachings 
demand  our  thoughtful  study. 

Dr.  Pierson  writes  as  follows  on  ”The  Type  of 
Keswick  Teaching  :  This  is  definite,  complete 
and  progressive.  It  has  a  definite  beginning, 
middle  and  culmination.  Six  successive  stages 
may  perhaps  be  indicated,  all  of  them  being 
deemed  important,  and  in  the  following  order ; 

“(1)  The  definite  and  immediate  abandon¬ 
ment  of  every  known  sin  or  hindrance  to  holy 
living. 

“(2)  The  abandonment  and  renunciation  by 
faith  of  the  self-life,  or  the  life  that  centres  in 
self-indulgence  and  self-dependence. 

“(3)  The  immediate  surrender  of  the  will  in 
loving  and  complete  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
separation  in  order  to  consecration. 

“(4)  The  in-filling  of  theJHoly  Spirit,  or  the 
claiming  of  the  believer’s  share  in  the  Spirit’s 
Pentecostal  gift  of  power  for  service. 

“(5)  The  revelation  of  Christ  as  an  indwell¬ 
ing  presence  in  the  believer’s  soul  and  daily 
life  and  as  hie  actual  Master  and  Lord. 

“Beyond  these  there  is  always  a  sixth  and  last 
stage  of  teaching — the  privileges  and  victories 
implied  in  this  higher  and  deeper  life,  such  as 
the  rest  life  of  faith,  power  over  sin,  passion  for 
souls,  conscious  fellowship  with  God,  growing 
possession  of  promises  and  prevailing  prayer  and 
intercession.”  (Missionary.^Review,  February, 
1897,  Vol.  X  pp.  87,  88. ) 

Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  writing  on  “Some  of  the 
Deeper  Things”  (Missionary  Review,  January, 
1897,  Vol.  X.,  pp.  12-19),  declares  it  indispensa¬ 
bly  necessary: 

1.  To  discriminate  between  the  workings  of 
the  flesh  and  that  of  the  spirit. 

2.  To  consign  the  former, (the  flesh)  absolutely 
to  death. 

Quoting  Rom.  vii.  18,  “In  me,  that  is,  in  my 
flesh,”  he  says  “The  flesh  is  me;  the  me-life; 
the  life  in  which  self  is  prominent;  which  is 
prompted  and  inspired  by  self,  the  fin^l  end  and 
efficient  cause  of  which  is  self.  ” 

He  defines  further,  giving  illustrations  under 
each  particular,  too  long  to  quote:  “The  flesh 
assumes  base  passionate  aspects.  The  flesh  may 
be  present  in  our  efforts  after  sanctification.  The 
fie^  may  also  be  energetic  in  Christian  work.  ” 

“The  next  step,  ”  says  Mr.  Meyer,  “towards 
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the  attainment  of  the  true  life  is  to  see  whatQod 
thinks  of  the  flesh.”  “It  is  adjudged  in  an¬ 
other,  doomed  to  die,  led  to  the  scaffold.”  “If 
the  likeness  (Rom.  viii.  3)  of  our  sinful  nature, 
as  borne  by  the  Holy  Saviour,  was  so  abhorrent 
to  God  that  He  nailed  it  to  the  Cross  beneath 
His  curse,  what  must  not  its  reality  and  essence 
be,  as  it  dyes  our  nature,  tinctures  our  holiest 
moments,  and  centres  into  the  vitals  of  our  be¬ 
ing.  ”  “Do  you  not  see  that  you  have  been  con¬ 
sorting  with  a  felon  ?” 

“The  next  step  is  to  unite  ourselves  with  the 
death  of  Christ.  ”  “My  God,  ”  says  the  believer, 
“I  see  what  Thy  thought  of  the  flesh  is,  that  it 
is  an  accursed  felon.  I  accept  that  judgment  of 
it  henceforth,  and  I  desire  that  no  part  of  my 
life  may  be  dominated  by  its  unholy  influence. 

I  cannot  do  it  unto  death,  or  die  to  it,  by  my 
own  resolve,  but  I  will  it  to  be  so,  and  in  the 
power  of  the  Eternal  Spirit  I  offer  myself  to  live 
henceforth  in  the  energy  of  my  risen  Lord.  I 
would  be  crucified  with  Him,  that  my  life  may 
be  one  of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  What  then  may  we  expect  f  Some  would 
say,  the  death  of  the  self-life.  But  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  in  this  they  greatly  err,  and  lead 
many  astray.  It  is  not  a  Scriptural  expression, 
and  it  is  not  true  to  Christian  experience.  I 
grant  we  may  be  instantly  and  forevermore  de¬ 
livered  from  known  sin,  and  the  very  desire  for 
it  may  be  taken  away  and  turned  to  holy  loath¬ 
ing.  But  the  self-principle  is  not  eliminated 
from  our  inner  life.  It  is  not  dead,  but  we  are 
to  reckon  ourselves  dead  to  it,  trusting  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  make  our  reckoning  good  (Rom.  vi.  11 ; 
Gal.  V.  16,  17.) 

“irhaf  may  we  expect  f  I  answer,  a  quicker 
appreciation  of  the  promptings  of  the  self¬ 
life,  at  ever  lower  depths.  So  that  we  shall  de¬ 
tect  its  presence  where  we  never  dreamed  to 
find  it.  .  .  .  Then  we  shall  turn  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  ask  Him  to  deal  with  it.  We  need 
not  fight  it ;  if  we  do  we  shall  fail ;  .  .  we  must 
hand  the  matter  over  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  He 
will  deal  with  it  in  unknown  depths.  We  may 
hear  the  sounds  of  the  awful  strife,  but  we  must 
standstill  and  see  the  salvation  of  God.  ”  “It 
is  thus  that  Jesus  is  formed  in  us.  ” 

“H^otr  does  all  this  affect  the  outward  life  f 
.  .  .  The  old  life  is  lived  from  a  new  standpoint, 
it  is  no  longer  I,  but  Christ.  .  .  There  is  new 
punctuality  and  diligence  in  the  performance  of 
daily  duty,  because  the  old  fitful,  wayward  life 
is  abandoned,  and  Jesus  is  within,  who  for 
thirty  years  lived  at  the  carpenter’s  shop  at  Naza¬ 
reth.  ” 

These  lengthened  (though  abridged)  quota¬ 
tions  from  those  who  represent  the  Keswick 
Teachings  have  been  given  for  the  sake  of  accu¬ 
racy.  Many  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  have  also 
had  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  publications 
of  Mr.  Meyer,  and  still  better,  of  seeing  and 
hearing  the  man  in  whom  these  Teachings  are,  as 
it  were,  incarnated. 

In  attempting  some  fair  estimate  of  the  Teach¬ 
ings,  the  first  observation  that  has  to  be  made  is 
that  it  is  only  at  a  few  points  that  any  question 
can  arise  in  relation  to  their  accord  with  what 
is  “most  surely  believed  among  us.” 

1.  The  Keswick  Teachings  in  regard  to  Holy 
Scripture  are  up  to  the  highest  standard.  Its 
inspiration  and  infallibility  are  not  so  much 
proved,  as  assumed  throughout.  Their  method 
of  interpretation  may ‘be  open  to  question  some¬ 
times,  on  account  of  a  tendency  to  allegorize  the 
Biblical  narratives  and  to  press  to  an  extreme 
every  feature  in  a  parable  or  figure.  One  recoils 
from  such  a  use  as  Mr.  Meyer  makes  of  three 
words  in  Peter’s  Pentecostal  sermon  (Acts  ii. 
16),  “This  is  that  which  was  spoken  by  the 
prophet  Joel”,  when  he  makes  “This  is  that” 
the  basis  of  a  very  stirring  discourse  on  the  pass¬ 
ing  from  a  low  experience  to  a  higher  one, 
as  anything  but  a  correct  exegesis  or  a  lawful 
application  of  the  passage,  and  as  a  dangerous 


precedent  for  using  a  striking  phrase  in  a  sense 
never  designed  by  the  inspired  writer  or  speaker. 
But  that  was  a  slip  by  the  way.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Book. 

2.  So  with  regard  to  the  great  Evangelical 
Doctrines— the  Trinity,  the  Fall,  Depravity, 
the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  Justification, 
Regeneration,  Future  Rewards  and  Punishments 
— there  are  no  indications  of  any  weakening  or 
dilution,  but  rather  of  a  maintenance  of  old 
standards,  and  even  an  advance  of  them  to  the 
outmost  lines,  if  not  so  as  to  be  “out  of  line.  ” 

Whether  it  is  set  forth  as  an  essential  part  of 
these  Teachings  or  not,  the  present  writer  does 
not  know,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  well  to 
note  that  those  who  appear  as  representative  men 
personally  hold  and  continually  proclaim  the 
premillennial  coming  and  personal  reign  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

.3.  The  Distinctive  Teachings  of  the  Keswick 
School  cluster  round  the  believer’s  personal  re¬ 
lation  to  the  atoning  Saviour  and  the  sanctifying 
Spirit. 

On  these  points  there  is  so  much  said  that  is 
recognized  as  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  and  said 
in  a  way  so  earnest  and  so  helpful,  that  one 
would  fain  accept  all  without  demur.  The  up¬ 
lifting  influence  of  the  Teachings,  as  a  whole, 
makes  one  hesitate  to  disturb,  by  critical  re¬ 
marks,  what  has  stimulated  so  many  in  the 
right  way.  But  “an  open  mind”  to  all  truth, 
new  or  old,  does  not  require  closed  eyes.  The 
Bereans  “received  the  word  [spoken  by  Paul] 
with  all  readiness  of  mind  and  searched  the 
Scriptures  daily,  whether  those  things  were  so" 
(Acts  xvii.  11).  We  may  not  do  less  with  unin¬ 
spired  men. 

In  what  is  said  as  to  the  union  of  believers 
with  the  Saviour,  like  that  of  the  members  of 
the  body  with  the  Head,  of  His  being  crucified 
for  them,  and  of  their  being  crucified  with  Him, 
we  may  heartily  concur.  But,  though  the  matter 
seems  of  the  very  essence  of  the  truth  to  Mr. 
Meyer,  that  in  which  he  lives,  rejoices  and  finds 
his  inspiration  and  power,  I  must  confess  that 
I  cannot  follow  all  his  teaching  from  the  sixth  of 
Romans,  especially  on  verse  11,  “Beckon  ye 
also  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but 
alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  ” 
His  interpretation  seems  to  me  to  be  too  exclu¬ 
sively  forensic,  to  a  certain  extent  artificial  and 
unreal,  applying  to  the  “standing”  of  the  be¬ 
liever,  rather  than  to  his  character.  The  “reck¬ 
oning  ”  in  this  text,  applies  both  to  the  “being 
alive  unto  God,  ”  as  much  as  to  the  “being 
dead  unto  sin.”  Yet,  unless  I  misunderstand 
the  teaching,  in  the  case  of  being  reckoned 
“dead,”  the  Christian  stands  aside,  and  is  pas¬ 
sive,  while  in  the  case  of  being  reckoned  “alive,  ” 
he  is  full  of  activity. 

The  refinements  of  theological  nomenclature 
have  put  asunder,  for  logical  purposes,  what 
God  hath  joined  together  in  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  and  in  Christian  experience. 

“  Be  of  sin  the  double  cure : 

Cleanse  me  from  its  gviOl  and  pnvoer,  ” 

sa>s  the  hymn.  Here  are  two  things,  intel¬ 
lectually  separable,  yet  in  the  Bibie  and  the 
Christian  heart  always  found  hand  in  hand. 

In  Mr.  Meyer’s  teaching,  as  a  whole,  and  pre¬ 
eminently  in  his  own  life  and  work,  the  cleans¬ 
ing  from  the  guilt  and  that  from  the  power  are 
thus  mated  into  one.  But  some  of  his  interpre¬ 
tations  remind  one  of  those  of  the  Plymouth 
Brethren  in  which  danger  lurks,  as  shown  in 
the  first  quotation  in  this  paper. 

T  am  by  no  means  clear  that  I  have  succeeded 
in  making  evident  to  others  what  troubles  me 
in  this  matter.  Bui;  a  certain  false,  or  at  least 
a  doubtful  note  strikes  my  own  ear,  and  perhaps 
some  others  have  recognized  it  also. 

With  regard  to  the  Teachings  on  the  work  of 
the  Spirit,  two  cautions  seem  to  me  necessary. 
And  they  arise  from  that  self-deceptiveness  of 
the  human  heart,  of  which  no  one  is  more  aware 


than  Mr.  Meyer.  '&ifi  fkr  as  I  can  see,  he  is  very 
honest  in  dealing  with  himself  and  very  frank 
in  his  acknowledgments  to  others. 

1.  As  to  “Surrender,”  the  ceasing  from  all 
sin,  and  the  yielding  of  the  whole  nature  to 
the  service  of  God.  The  Teachings  as  to  the 
lurking  of  “the  flesh,”  i.  e,  of  self,  in  all  the 
hidden  places  of  the  heart,  its  doublings  and 
twistings  to  escape  being  discovered  and  de¬ 
stroyed,  are  most  true  and  most  needful.  The 
most  subtle  and,  but  for  God’s  grace,  ineradica¬ 
ble  of  all  sins  are  those  that  simulate  virtue, 
humility  and  spirituality.  Surrender  can  never 
be  made  completely  in  one  act  and  at  one  time. 
It  must  be  continuous  and  progressive.  As  we 
explore  our  own  life  and  motives,  as  new  cir¬ 
cumstances  bring  out  more  of  what  has  been 
latent  within  us,  there  is  always  more  and  more 
to  abandon,  to  confess  and  to  consecrate. 

It  is  very  perilous  to  think  we  have  surren¬ 
dered  all,  when  we  have  not,  even  though  the 
error  grow  out  of  ignorance  of  ourselves. 

Yet  it  is  a  grand  thing  to  have  had  held  up 
before  us,  as  here  we  have  lately  bad,  the  ideal 
of  a  Christian  life,  a  “living  sacrifice,  holy, 
acceptable  unto  God.  ’  ’ 

2.  As  to  “Victory  over  known  sin,  ”  Mr.  Meyer 
teaches  that  this  is  attainable  by  a  fully  sur¬ 
rendered  man,  through  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  I  heartily  join  in  putting  no  limits 
whatsoever  to  what  God  can  and  will  do  in  the 
heart  of  man.  But  I  cannot  help  doubting  the 
man.  His  danger  is  indicated  by  the  word 
“known,”  “fcnomn  sin.”  “The  heart  is  de¬ 
ceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked : 
who  can  know  it  ?  I  the  Lord  search  the  heart.  ’  ’ 
But  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  any  man 
truly  and  completely  knows  himself.  And  on  the 
other  hand  the  law  of  God  is  so  penetrating  and 
comprehensive,  as  to  thought,  word  and  deed, 
things  done  and  things  left  undone,  that  no 
man  knows  bow  “exceeding  broad”  it  is,  in  its 
bearings  on  himself, 

“Now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly;  then 
shall  we  know  even  as  also  we  are  known.” 

Here,  we  cease  from  cautions  and  criticisms. 
There  are  imperfections  and  dangers  in  all  things 
human,  in  every  religious  school  and  movement, 
and  of  these  it  is  our  right  and  our  duty  to  take 
note.  There  is  especial  danger  from  the  echoes 
and  imitators  of  eminent  men,  who  have  not 
their  leader’s  spirit  and  balance,  but  who  work 
under  the  shelter  of  their  names. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  matter,  we  find  much 
for  which  we  can  thank  God  in  the  Keswick 
Teaching,  and  especially  for  the  visit  and  ser¬ 
vices  of  Mr.  Meyer.  He  is  no  cloistered  theorist. 
An  enthusiast,  but  not  a  fanatic.  The  author 
of  “The  Belle  of  Is,”  who  did  at  Leicester  the 
work  there  described  among  criminals  and  other 
outcasts,  and  who  now  in  London  most  success¬ 
fully  conducts  a  church  largely  composed  of 
working  people,  commands  our  confidence,  our 
sympathy  and  our  respect. 

May  we  follow  him  whereinsoever  he  follows 
Christ,  and  may  all  who  name  that  holy  name 
abound  in  all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit! 

TTie  next  Missionary  Congress  of  the  Synod  of 
New  York  is  to  be  held  at  Poughkeepsie  on 
June  1,  2,  3,  and  already  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  gatherings  of  its  kind  ever  held  in 
the  Empire  State.  The  railroads  have  agreed  to 
give  reduced  rates  and  the  people  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  have  kindly  offered  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  delegatee.  Many  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  speakers  of  the  country  have  accepted  invi¬ 
tations  to  address  the  Congress,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  all  of  the  Presbyteries  and  Presbyterial  So¬ 
cieties  of  the  Synod  will  be  faithful  in  sending 
representatives.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the 
representation  should  be  as  wide  as  the  Synod. 

T  he  twelve  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  statistics  re¬ 
cently  published,  have  a  membership  of  1,4^,343. 
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The  Jewish  Messenger  touches  on  the  “Purim 
of  the  Future.  ’  ’  And  it  may  well  be  reckoned 
of  more  than  tossing  moment  that  the  story  of 
the  beautiful  Father,  her  devotion  and  triumph, 
has  never  lost  its  peculiar  interest.  Thus  we 
are  assured  that  Purim  which  it  was  enjoined 
of  old  should  be  kept  on  “the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  month  Adar,  and  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
same,  yearly’’  “throughout  every  generation, 
every  family,  every  province  and  every  city,’’ 
was  more  largely  celebrated  down  town  in  New 
York  on  Thursday  week,  than  ever  before.  And 
the  same  may  be  true  throughout  the  growing 
number  of  countries  where  the  lineal  friends  of 
Mordecai  now  dwell  in  safety  with  liberty  to  act 
their  pleasure.  After  referring  to  its  people  as 
those  who  “preserve  a  faith  which  has  survived 
race  discrimination  and  religious  persecution,  in 
an  unbroken  line,  from  the  days  of  Xerxes,’’  our 
Messenger  continues : 

Haman  lives?  Yes;  but  his  power  for  evil  is 
largely  curtailed.  There  are  some  happy  oases 
in  the  desert.  America  smiles  a  cordial  welcome 
to  all  who  live  under  the  protection  of  the  flag 
that  symbolizes  liberty.  England,  Prance,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Holland,  Italy— the  progressive  nations — 
recognize  manhood  and  forget  race  and  creed 
distinctions.  Haman  is  a  stranger  where  justice 
and  liberty  reign. 

Purim  is  still  a  reality  to  the  Jews  of  Russia. 
Those  who  have  left  the  inhospitable  pale  have 
not  yet  forgotten  Haman,  who  would  exile  them 
to  Siberia,  chained  to  malefactors,  if  they  failed 
to  bow  to  him  or  to  do  “the  usual  thing.’’ 
These  same  Jews  should  remember  that  Mordecai 
lives — whether  it  be  Manasseh  ben  Israel,  or 
Montefiore,  or  Maurice  de  Hirsch,  or  Cremieux 
who  plays  the  noble  part  in  the  great  Purim 
drama.  And  Esther?  She  reigns  over  the 
hearts  of  her  grateful  brethren.  The  day  will 
dawn  when  even  the  Jews  in  Russia  and  Rou- 
mania  will  manfully  claim,  and  freely  maintain, 
their  rights,  and  it  will  be  Haman,  the  venal 
courtier,  who  must  fall,  and  Mordecai,  the 
brave,  upright,  and  capable  leader  of  men,  who 
will  secure  frcm  the  sovereign  his  people’s  free¬ 
dom— the  only  gift  acceptable  to  “the  man  whom 
the  king  delighteth  to  honor.’’ 

The  Observer  takes  note  of  the  present  aspect 
of  the  fierce  controversy  which  has  been  raging 
across  the  border  for  a  long  time  past — the  Bish¬ 
ops  utterly  refusing  to  concede  anything  involv¬ 
ing  their  old  domination : 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Manitoba  school  controversy,  which 
did  not  provide  for  separate  schools  entirely 
under  their  own  control,  would  prove  satisfactory 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  It  was  hoped, 
however,  that  the  compromise  agreed  upon  be 
tween  the  Dominion  and  Manitoba  governments, 
by  which  the  French  Catholics  in  the  province 
obtain  the  right  to  have  their  language  and 
religion  taught  in  the  public  schools  under  regu¬ 
lations  approved  by  the  provincial  government, 
might  end  the  contrat.  Apparently  it  was  accept¬ 
able  to  the  majority  of  the  Catholics  of  Mani¬ 
toba,  who  were  willing  to  forego  the  separate 
school  system  in  view  of  the  better  advantages 
offered  by  the  public  schools,  and  it  doubtless 
would  have  proved  so  but  for  the  interference  of 
the  bishops.  Indeed,  Mr.  Laurier,  the  Domin¬ 
ion  premier,  was  so  confident  of  it  that  he  con¬ 
sent^  to  nominate  a  candidate  in  St.  Boniface, 
in  Manitoba,  a  parish  almost  wholly  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  seat  of  Archbishop  Langevin, 
one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  premier’s 
school  policy,  and  to  submit  the  compromise  to 
the  people  tnere  as  a  test  of  the  general  feeling 
of  we  province.  But  so  determined  was  the 
opposition  of  the  archbishop  that  voters  were 
prohibited  from  supporting  the  government  can¬ 
didate  on  penalty  of  deprivation  of  church  privi¬ 
leges,  the  prelate  declaring  such  support  to  be  a 
sin  for  which  those  who  die  in  it  are  to  be 
deni^  burial  in  consecrated  ground.  In  Quebec, 
which,  and  not  Manitoba,  is  the  real  seat  of  the 
school  controversy,  the  opposition  of  the  hierarchy 
is  more  bitter  still,  nominally,  of  course,  in  the 
interest  of  the  Catholics  of  Manitoba,  really 
bemuse  any  concession  would  tend  to  weaken 
the  influence  of  the  church  in  civil  affairs.  So 
far  has  it  gone  that  any  one  approving  the  gov¬ 
ernment  sAool  policy  incurs  at  once  the  enmity 
of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  that  a  French  Catho¬ 
lic  newspaper  which  indorsed  the  settlement 


arrived  at  and  denied  the  right  of  the  church  to 
dictate  in  purely  civil  matters,  has  been  put 
under  the  ecclesiastical  ban.  \^ile  the  publisher 
has,  we  believe,  appealed  to  the  civil  authorities 
for  a  reversal  of  the  order  of  proscription,  Mr. 
Laurier  has  carried  the  ecclesiastical  side  of  the 
case— the  unwarranted  use  by  the  Catholic  pre¬ 
lates  of  their  power  and  influence — to  Rome  for 
final  decision,  with  such  success  that  a  papal 
legate  is  now  en  route  to  Canada  to  adjust 
matters. 

— '  '  ♦  — 

The  Examiner  protests  against  that  subservi¬ 
ency  to  party  which  is  just  now  a  marked  char¬ 
acteristic  of  our  State  politics: 

The  moral  attitude  of  many  men  in  public 
life  toward  questions  submittra  to  them  for 
consideration  as  legislators  or  executives  is 
absolutely  intolerable.  Here,  for  example,  is 
Senator  Stranahan,  one  of  the  ablest  members  of 
the  New  York  Legislature.  Speaking  of  the 
unjust  Metropolitan  Police  bill  contrivra  by  Mr. 
Edward  Lauteibach  and  sanctioned  by  Senator 
Platt,  he  is  reported  to  have  said:  “I  declined 
to  introduce  it  unless  it  should  first  receive  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Republican  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Assemblymen  in  caucus.  I  considered 
it  an  unwise  measure.’  What  sort  of  a  con¬ 
science  has  Mr.  Stranahan  that  he  should  be 
willing  to  submit  to  irresponsible  caucus  dicta¬ 
tion  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  ?  He  knew  that 
the  bill  was  a  thoroughly  vicious  one,  that  it 
ought  not  to  become  a  law.  His  oath  as  Senator 
therefore  required  him  to  oppose  it.  And  yet, 
under  the  lash  of  caucus  dictation,  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  it  his  support.  The  same  disre¬ 
gard  of  conscience  and  weak  submission  to  “the 
majority’’— as  though  wrong  were  made  rij;ht 
by  a  majority  vote — runs  through  all  our  politics. 
The  fact  is,  a  revival  of  political  conscience  is 
one  of  the  crying  needs  of  the  hour.  More  than 
anything  else,  we  need  men  in  public  life  who 
are  true  to  conscience,  and  dare  to  stand  squarely 
against  “party  meaeures, ’’  even  when  to  do  so 
means  party  ostracism. 

♦  I  ■ 

The  Independent  says  that  the  terrible  strain 
upon  the  missionaries  'in  Turkey  is  telling  on 
their  strength : 

News  has  recently  come  of  the  sudden  death 
from  brain  fever  of  the  Rev.  Egbert  Smyth  Ellis 
of  Harpfit,  just  as  he  had  returned  from  a  Iom 
and  arduous  tour  among  the  needy  villages.  H 
is  not  in  human  strength  to  endure  for  an  un- 
limit^  time  such  experiences  of  massacre,  fam¬ 
ine,  outrage,  violence  and,  almost  hardest  of  all, 
the  desertion  of  an  innocent  people  by  the  great 
Powers,  the  Christian  Governments  of  Europe. 
The  only  marvel  is  that  more  have  not  fallen. 
They  have  been  sustained  by  a  greater  than  any 
human  strength,  yet  divine  power  working 
through  human  means,  has  human  limitations. 
The  drath  of  Mr.  Ellis  will  increase  the  burden 
upon  Dr.  Barnum,  Mr.  Browne,  President  Oates 
and  the  noble  band  of  women  of  that  station. 
They  should  not  be  left  unsupported,  and  no  bet¬ 
ter  support  could  be  given  them  than  the  assur¬ 
ance  t^t  the  American  churches  are  giving  of 
their  substance,  so  that  the  need  all  about  them 
may  be  met.  llie  situation  is  similar  elsewhere. 
The  Rev.  R.  M.  Cole,  at  Bitlis,  has  been  dan¬ 
gerously  ill.  The  Rev.  W.  N.  Chambers  at 
Erzrfim,  has  almost  too  heavy  a  burden  on  his 
strong  shoulders.  American  Christians  must 
insure  to  those  who  have  borne  the  burden  and 
are  still  bearing  it,  all  that  they  need  for  the 
work  they  have  in  hand.  If  they  fail,  Mr.  Ellis 
will  be  followed  by  one  and  another  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates.  Such  gaps  in  the  ranks  are  not  easily  or 
quickly  filled. 

■■■■♦ 

The  Observer,  “devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church’’  in  St  Louie 
and  beyond,  takes  a  long  glance  this  way,  and 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  Plymouth  Church 
preacher  is  “neither  a  theologian  nor  a  scien¬ 
tist,’’  but  just  a  glittering  free  lance  as  it  were: 

He  began  his  articles  by  the  bold  declaration 
that  he  was  a  “radical  evolutionist. ’’  He  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  “this  spiritual  nature  has 
been  developed  by  natural  processes  as  the  higher 
physical  nature  has  been  developed  by  natural 
processes.’’  In  other  words  man’s  moral  and 
spiritual  nature  has  no  other  than  a  natural 
origin.  The  supernatural  Dr.  Abbott  denies 
absolutely.  He  plainly  declares  that  the  old 
notion  that  God  revealed  himself  to  a  special 
nation  or  race  is  untrue.  God,  he  thinks,  has 
always  been  revealing  himself  and  is  still  doing 
so.  But  Dr.  Abbott  after  laying  down  his  foun¬ 
dation  principles  finds  himself  in  a  quandary. 
He  does  not  exactly  know  what  to  do  with  Christ. 
He  affirms  that  God  did  reveal  himself  to  men  in 


Christ  and  prepared  the  way  for  still  further 
manifestations.  Here  we  have  a  plain  contra¬ 
diction  of  what  he  declared  fundamental.  The 
resurrection  of  Christ  is  pronounced  the  best 
attested  fact  in  ancient  history  and  yet  Dr. 
Abbott  announces  that  science  can  take  no  notice 
of  such  a  fact.  That  is  logical,  indeed.  Science 
“does  not  concern  itself’’  witii  isolated  facts. 
We  had  been  silly  enough  to  think  that  science 
loved  facts  above  everyming  else. 

I  ■■ 

The  Christian  Advocate  puts  this  under  the 
proper  captioQ,  viz.  :  “Profaning  the  House  of 
God’’: 

We  notice  that  in  several  churches,  solemnly 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God,  an  exhibition 
called  “The  Midget  Wedding’’ has  been  given. 
The  principal  parties  of  this  wedding  are  all 
under  five  years  of  age.  The  wedding  party  was 
the  clergyman,  bride,  groom,  maid  of  honor, 
best  man,  six  maids,  six  ushers,  two  little  flower 
girls,  the  bride’s  father  and  mother,  and  the 
parents  of  the  groom.  It  is  stated  in  a  paper 
that  in  one  place  ten  full  dress  suits  have  been 
ordered  for  the  men,  and  long  train  dresses  will 
be  worn  by  the  young  ladies.'  It  is  difiScult  not 
to  write  something  severe  about  such  profanations 
of  the  house  of  Gra.  To  connect  the  solemn  words 
of  the  marriage  covenant  with  such  a  scene,  to 
promote  such  precocious  publicity,  to  contribute 
to  such  extravagance,  and  to  lay  the  foundations 
for  such  consummate  vanity,  are  not  so  disrepu¬ 
table  a  profanation  as  it  would  be  to  exhibit  a 
mock  communion  service ;  but  are  a  long  stride 
from  common  sense  and  reverence  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  This  would  never  be  endured  if  it  were 
not  for  the  vanity  and  thoughtlessness  of  the 
parents  of  the  “midgets’’  and  their  innocent 
accomplicea  Many  of  these  will  say  that  this 
is  the  utterance  of  a  cynic.  This  is  all  they  can 
say,  and  it  is  not  true.  None  recommends 
amusements  that  are  neither  profane,  vulgar, 
nor  presented  in  improper  places,  nor  more  repi- 
larly  patronizes  them  and  promotes  them,  than 
we;  but  we  would  not  “scrawl  a  joke  on  an  epi¬ 
taph’’  nor  profane  the  house  of  God  by  mock¬ 
eries  of  religious  services  which  transform  it 
into  a  place  of  mirth,  nor  would  we  promote  in 
it  any  entertainment  in  which  mirth  is  the 
principal  feature. 

The  Scottish-American  tells  how  the  Queen 
observes  the  Sabbath,  when  at  home : 

The  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  still 
enforcM  by  Queen  Victoria  and  her  children. 
After  breakfasting  at  Windsor  or  Balmoral  it  is 
the  Queen’s  custom  to  take  the  air  in  her  little 
donkey  chaise  about  the  grounds  before  return¬ 
ing  for  divine  service.  At  chapel  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  household  (who  take  their  places  in 
order  of  precedence)  know  that  they  must  be 
seated  before  the  arrival  of  their  Queen,  and 
rise  when  she  appears,  and  they  must  not  stir 
at  the  end  of  the  service  until  she  gives  the 
sign.  The  Queen’s  singing,  like  her  speaking 
voice,  is  still  sweet,  and  she  never  fails  to  join 
in  t^e  hymns.  The  rest  of  the  Queen’s  day  is 
smnt  in  accordance  with  the  beginning.  B<x)ks 
of  sacred  poetry  are  dear  to  her,  and  these  with 
volumes  of  sermons  and  novels  ^  such  authors 
as  Kingsley  or  Black  are  read.  Tier  Majesty  has 
never  at  any  time  of  her  life  been  a  bigot.  Her 
religion  is  one  of  simple  belief  and  hope. 

♦ - 

The  Herald  and  Presbyter  refers  to  the  special 
services  by  Mr.  Moody,  now  in  their  fourth  week 
in  Cincinnati : 

Scores  of  thousands  have  attended  the  meet¬ 
ings,  and  gracious  influences  and  impulses  have 
attended  them  as  they  have  gone  to  their  hoines, 
oftentimes  in  distant  towns  and  communities. 
While  there  have,  doubtless,  been  many  con¬ 
versions,  the  great  work  has  been  in  arousing 
Christian  peoiue  and  toning  up  the  spiritual  life 
and  vigor  of  the  churches.  The  truth  is,  and 
Mr.  Moody  has  emphasized  it,  that  if  the  chur¬ 
ches  are  in  proper  condition  there  will  be  conver¬ 
sions  in  every  one  of  them.  The  services  have 
been  well  attended,  at  noon,  in  the  afternoon 
and  at  night,  and  the  words  of  Mr.  Moody  have 
been  full  of  power,  spirituality  and  Scriptural 
truth.  To  properly  report  these  meetings  one 
must  give  sermons  and  addressee  in  detail. 
Volumes  might  be  filled  with  the  full  reports, 
and  with  the  account  of  incidents  that  are 
transpiring  from  day  to  day.  Eternity  alone  can 
reveal  the  importance  of  the  work.  Special 
efforts  will  be  made  in  the  various  churches 
immediately  following  the  close  of  the  Music 
Hall  meetings,  and  the  work  of  ingathering  will 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  pastors  in  their 
own  fields.  It  must  be  that  there  shall  be  many 
manifestations  of  divin^race  in  converted  lives 
publicly  consecrated  to  Christ. 
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Part  III.— PAUL’S  FIRST  THREE  MISSION¬ 
ARY  JOURNEYS  AND  THE  LAST  MEN¬ 
TION  OP  PETER  IN  THE  ACTS. 

XV. — Paul  in  Ctpbess  and  in  Antioch  op 
PieiDiA. 

Acte  xiii. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  of  Acte  begins 
with  this  chapter,  and  is  mainly  occupied  with 
the  work  of  Paul.  Its  opening  words  mark  a 
new  stage  in  the  development  of  the  church  in 
Antioch.  It  is  evidently  a  centre  of  a  wide 
work,  carried  on  by  a  number  of  capable  teachers 
of  varying  gifts  (vprse  1. )  Prophets  were  in¬ 
spired  teachers  (xi.  27),  though  their  function 
was  by  no  means  simply  the  foretelling  of  future 
events  (as  might  be  hastily  assumed  from  the 
assage  referred  to).  Their  essential  character- 
stic  was  a  peculiarly  exalted  and  authoritative 
spiritual  teaching.  Teachers  were  also  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  recognized  order  (1  Cor.  xii.,  Eph.  iv. 
ii),  but  lees  immediately  the  organs  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  than  prophets.  Saul,  as  we  must  observe, 
appears  to  be  here  grouped  with  Mansen  as  a 
teacher,  so  the  Greek  particles  indicate.  Of  the 
five  persons  mentioned,  we  already  know  Barna¬ 
bas  and  Saul.  Lucius  was  not  Luke  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  ;  we  hear  of  him  again  in  Rom.  xvi.  21. 
Simon  Niger  (the  Black)  was  probably  an  Afri¬ 
can  proselyte.  Mansen  had  been  the  companion 
of  Herod’s  early  years,  the  sharer  in  his  educa¬ 
tional  advantages.  A  church  so  rich  in  teachers 
as  this  might  well  become  the  “seminary  of 
missions.  ’’ 

Verse  2  describes  the  general  rule  of  life  in 
these  teachers  of  the  Antioch  Church ;  verse  3  a 
single  special  ceremony  with  which  Barnabas 
and  Saul  were  commissioned  for  the  work  to 
which  they  were  now  called.  We  must  carefully 
observe,  however,  that  by  it  the  church  did  not 
constitute  these  two  men  apostles.  Paul  always 
claimed  that  he  was  an  apostle  from  his  conver¬ 
sion  (Acts  xxii.  17,  21;  xxvi.  17;  Gal.  i),  and 
that  the  work  which  he  had  already  done  in 
Syria  and  Cilicia  was  an  Apostolate.  The  lay¬ 
ing  on  of  hands  in  verse  3  was  a  solemn  form  of 
witnessing  to  the  part  borne  by  the  Church  at 
home  in  the  work  of  those  who  went  abroad  from 
its  midst.  The  word  “sent  away’’  is  unfortunate. 
The  Holy  Spirit  sent  these  two  apostles  forth  on 
their  missionary  journey  (verse  4) ;  the  brethren 
simply  bade  them  God-speed ;  the  word  is  used 
of  a  host  allowing  his  guests  to  depart. 

Seleucia  is  the  seaport  of  Antioch,  sixteen 
miles  below,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orontes. 
Luke  is  always  careful  to  mention  the  harbor  of 
the  inland  cities  Saul  visited  ( xiv.  25,  ;  xvi.  11 ; 
xvi.  1,  18).  From  Seleucia  the  mountain  peaks 
of  Cyprus  are  visible  forty-eight  miles  away. 
That  they  landed  at  Salamis  is  an  incidantal  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  season  of  the  year,  which  must  have 
been  early  in  March.  Later  the  prevailing  winds 
would  have  forced  them  to  approach  Cyprus  from 
the  north. 

There  was  a  large  Jewish  colony  in  Salamis 
and  several  synacogues.  Barnabas  himself  was 
from  Cyprus  and  Cypriote  Jews  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  (xi.  20,  xv.  39,  xxi.  16). 
It  was  always  Paul’s  custom  to  begin  his  work 
in  the  synagogues,  and  we  have  often  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  notice  the  common  Jewish  custom  of 
inviting  strangers  to  speak  in  the  synagogue 
(compare  verse  15). 

Thus  far  Paul  has  not  spoken  to  Gentilea,  unless 
incidentally  to  such  as  might  have  been  in  the 
B}magogue ;  but  now  we  are  to  see  him  entering 
upon  his  great  mission.  Verse  6  sums  up  what 
must  have  been  a  considerable  period,  during 


which  Barnabas  and  Saul  have  been  preaching 
in  various  cities  of  Cyprus,  and  brings  them  to 
Paphos,  a  city  on  the  western  coast,  the  classic 
shrine  of  the  Greek  goddess  Venus. 

Apparently  the  success  of  Barnabas  and  Saul 
had  been  good.  Barnabas  was  known  and  res¬ 
pected  in  the  island,  and  the  Gospel  was  not  un¬ 
known  there.  It  had  been  preached  in  Cyprus 
not  long  after  Stephen’s  martyrdom  (xi.  19)  and 
some  converts  had  been  made.  But  we  do  not 
hear  of  any  marked  impression  made  by  Barna¬ 
bas  and  &ul  until  they  reached  Paphos,  and 
were  brought  before  that  “man  of  ability,’’ 
Sergius  Paulus,  the  proconsul  of  the  province. 
(It  is  worth  while  once  again,  as  five  years  ago, 
to  remark  the  accuracy  of  Luke  in  his  use  of 
Roman  titles). 

We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  practice  of  magic,  common  at  that 
time  in  all  countries,  was  especially  practiced 
by  the  Jews,  who  were  celebrated  for  their  skill 
in  incantations.  The  Fayum  manuscripts,  dis¬ 
covered  a  few  years  ago  in  Egypt  include  large 
quantities  of  magical  writings  with  Hebrew  for¬ 
mulae.  Jewish  sorcerers  had  gained  a  strong 
ascendancy  over  the  Roman  aristocracy  at  this 
period ;  but  this  fact  does  not  argue  against  the 
intelligence  of  those  who  trusted  them.  The 
word  sorcerer  (magician)  had  no  bad  meaning 
then,  since  sorcery  was  believed  to  be  a  true 
science.  It  is  the  word  by  which  we  know  the 
“wise  men’’  in  Matt.  ii.  17,  18.  Elymas  is  here 
called  a  “prophet  of  lies’’  (vs.  6)  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view  of  Luke ;  the  proconsul 
had  no  such  opinion  of  him ;  his  intimacy  with 
Elymas  shows  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his 
heathen  beliefs,  and  like  many  intelligent  Ro¬ 
mans  of  bis  time  had  turned  to  Judaism  for 
light,  believing  Elymas  to  be  a  true  prophet 
His  sending  for  Barnabas  and  Saul  indicates 
that  the  teachings  of  Elymas  had  not  met  the 
proconsul’s  needs. 

At  this  point  (vs.  9)  we  come  upon  that 
change  in  the  name  of  the  great  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles  which  has  given  occasion  for  so  much 
discussion.  Up  to  this  time  he  is  invariably 
called  Saul,  henceforth  he  is  always  called  Paul. 
There  is  really  no  difficutly  in  the  matter ;  in  a 
bi-lingual  town  like  Tarsus,  he  naturally  had 
both  a  Hebrew  name,  Saul,  and  a  Greek  name, 
Paul.  It  is  probable  that  Luke,  who  seems  first 
to  have  met  him  about  this  time,  henceforth 
gave  him  the  name  by  which  (being  a  Gentile) 
he  would  naturally  call  him.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  book,  where  he  writes,  not  from  personal 
knowledge,  but  from  documents  furnished  by 
Hebrew  Christians,  he  uses  the  Hebrew  name 
which  he  finds  in  them. 

The  conversion  of  the  proconsul,  with  the  sig¬ 
nificant  events  which  accompanied  it,  brought 
Paul  to  the  front  Hitherto  it  has  been  “Bar¬ 
nabas  and  Saul.’’  Now  and  from  this  time  it  is 
“Paul  and  Barnabas.’’  This  important  event 
happily  closed  the  work  in  Cyprus  and  “Paul 
and  his  company’’  sailed  hence  for  the  main¬ 
land.  Who  made  up  the  company  we  are  not 
told,  but  it  is  a  safe  conjecture  that  Luke  had 
joined  them  at  Paphos,  even  though  it  may  have 
been  only  for  a  short  time.  The  only  companion 
of  theirs  who  has  already  been  mentioned  is 
John  Mark,  nephew  of  Barnabas.  On  reaching 
Perga,  a  seaport  of  Pamphylia  in  Asia  Minor, 
Mark  left  the  company — we  ’are  not  *told  why, 
but  XV.  38,  shows  that  it  was  against  the  wish 
of  Paul. 

Pamphylia  was  a  rough  and  somewhat  danger¬ 
ous  district,  but  such  a  fact  would  not  have 
deterred  these  missionaries  from  undertaking  to 
evangelize  it.  Evidently,  however,  they  changed 
their  plan  (vs.  14,  cf.  vs.  13)  and  pushed  on  over 
the  mountain  range  of  Tarsus  to  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  this  change 
of  plan  which  led  Mark  to  give  up  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  Professor  Ramsay,  who  has  given  much 
study  to  the  topography  and  special  character¬ 


istics  of  the  countries  in  which  Paul  labored, 
believes  that  in  Pamphylia  Paul  fell  ill  of  a 
serious  fever,  and  on  that  account  he  left  that 
province  (which  at  certain  seaeons  is  malarial), 
and  sought  the  high  altitude  (3,6(X)  feet)  and 
pure  air  of  Antioch.  The  journey  no  doubt,  was 
not  unaccompanied  by  those  “perils  of  rivers,’’ 
and  “perils  of  robbers  ’’  which  were  so  frequent 
in  Paul’s  life,  but  such  incidents  are  never 
dwelt  upon  by  Luke,  even  when  shared  by  him. 

There  seem  to  have  been  few  Jews  in  Antioch 
and  only  one  synagogue.  The  narrative  appears 
to  say  that  the  remarkable  effect  produced  by 
Paul’s  preaching  in  this  synagogue  (vs.  44)  was 
the  result  of  the  very  first  Sabbath’s  preaching, 
and  that  the  crisis  (vss.  46,  51)  occurred  on  the 
Sabbath  following,  but  this  is  simply  due  to 
imperfect  punctuation.  There  is  really  nothing 
to  show  that  Paul’s  address  was  made  on  the  first 
Sabbath,  though  no  doubt  Paul  and  his  company 
did  go  to  the  synagogue  on  that  day  and  very 
possibly  did  speak  at  that  time.  This  speech  is 
properly  to  be  understood  as  the  culmination  of 
several  weeks  of  preaching.  Although  there  was 
nothing  in  the  sermon  to  offend  the  Jews  (cf. 
vs.  43),  there  certainly  was  something  in  the 
sermon  or  in  the  supplementary  teachings  of  the 
apostles  which  appealed  to  the  Gentiles  (vs.  42). 
The  great  numbers  of  Gentiles  who  came  to  the 
synagogue  aroused  Jewish  jealousy ;  the  character 
of  Paul’s  sermon — which  no  doubt  proclaimed  a 
Gospel  for  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Jews — ag¬ 
gravated  it,  their  opposition  brought  matters 
to  a  climax.  The  apostles  definitely  turned  from 
the  Jews  and  began  a  work  among  the  Gentiles. 

We  have  often  seen  the  strong  infiuence  excited 
by  Jewish  women.  Here  we  find  it  again.  Open 
persecution  began,  the  apostles  were  expelled 
from  the  city,  but  not  until  the  Gospel  had  been 
preached  through  all  that  Region.  The  word  is 
important  as  showing  the  exact  accuracy  of 
Luke.  An  inscription  has  lately  been  discovered 
which  shows  that  Antioch  was  the  capital  of  a 
district  called  by  this  particular  name. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Conversion  of  Cornelius. 

Acts  X.  30-44. 

Golden  Text. — Whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
shall  receive  remission  of  sins. — Acts  x.  43. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  in 
the  course,  for  it  tells  of  the  breaking  down  of 
the  “middle  wall  of  partition’’  which  for  many 
centuries  had  stood  between  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
The  wall  was  indeed  broken  down  by  Christ 
(Eph.  ii.  14),  but  it  was  at  this  point  in  the 
history  of  the  church  that  the  glorious  truth 
became  recognized.  The  separation  between 
Jews  and  Gentiles  was  far  more  difficult  to  set 
aside  than  that  between  the  Chinese  or  the 
colored  people  and  ourselves,  for  it  was  founded, 
not  on  race  prejudice  but  on  religion,  on  all 
that  the  Jew  deemed  holiest  and  most  precious. 

The  Roman  Cornelius  was  probably  of  noble 
birth — his  name  so  indicates.  He  held  an  office 
analogous  to  that  of  captain,  in  one  of  the 
choice  regiments  of  the  Roman  army — the  Italian 
band,  then  stationed  in  Caesarea,  thirty  miles 
north  of  Joppa.  He  was  one  of  a  large  number 
of  “devout’’  Gentiles  who,  dissatisfied  with 
heathenism,  had  turned  to  the  God  of  the  Jews 
as  the  only  true  God,  yet  had  not  become  prose¬ 
lytes  because  they  felt  the  ceremonial  rites  of 
the  Jews  to  bo  too  burdensome,  or  looked  upon 
them  as  a  purely  national  affair. 

Cornelius  spent  much  time  in  prayer,  perhaps 
for  guidance  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  be  cir¬ 
cumcised  and  become  a  Jewish  proselyte.  His 
prayers  were  wonderfully  answered  by  a  vision 
of  an  angel  who  bade  him  send  to  Joppa  for 
Peter,  who  would  instruct  him.  Peter,  having 
been  prepared  by  a  vision  from  heaven,  at  once 
obeyed  the  summons  and  set  out  for  Csesarea, 
accompanied  by  six  of  the  brethren  of  Joppa. 

On  Peter’s  arrival  Cornelius  assembled  his 
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entire  family,  and  having  told  Peter  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  his  vision,  asked  for  counsel.  Then  Peter 
uttered  the  great  truth  which  all  these  events 
had  been  designed  to  teach  (verse  35).  Not  that 
Qentiles  were  accepted  of  Qod  by  virtue  of  their 
righteousness,  but  that  no  righteous  man  would 
be  rejected  by  Qod  by  reason  of  being  a  Qentile. 
The  sermon  which  followed  is  given  only  in 
epitome:  it  narrated  the  life  and  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  proclaimed  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  sins  throusrh  faith  in  His  name. 
The  preaching  was  received  into  honest  hearts, 
and  while  Peter  was  speaking  the  Holy  Qhoet 
fell  upon  these  Qentiles,  a  sure  token  that  Qen- 
tiles,  08  Qentiles,  might  enter  the  church  of 
Christ  without  passing  by  way  of  Judaism. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 

Brotherhoud. 

Apr.  5.  Christ's  brothers.  Matthew  12 :  4ft-S0. 

6.  Weak  brothers.  1  Corinthians  8 : 1-13. 

7.  Poor  brothers.  Leviticns  25  :  35-48. 

8.  Helpful  brothers.  2  Samuel  10:  6-12. 

9.  All  are  brothers.  Acts  17 : 22-81. 

10.  Brothers  united.  Psalms  183 : 1-8 

11.  Topic— The  brotherhood  of  man.  1  John  8 : 1- 

24  (A  missionary  topic.) 

Brotherhood  is  the  key  note  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Remarkable  as  it  has  been  for  material 
progress,  it  will  be  renowned  for  philanthropic 
movements.  To  have  keen  eyes  for  present  de¬ 
fects  is  right.  To  forget  past  triumphs  is 
wrong.  Qratitude  does  as  much  for  strength  as 
for  sweetness.  Queiulousness  enervates  workers, 
alienates  friends,  and  concentrates  enemies. 

William  Wilberforce  became  brother  to  the 
slave  in  1787.  Qhastly  as  was  the  picture  of  the 
slave  ships  and  traffic,  and  graphically  as  be 
painted  it,  he  was  not  able  to  secure  the  passage 
of  the  bill  which  abolished  it  till  March  25th, 
1807.  Just  three  days  before  the  death  of  the 
old  hero,  July  26th,  1833,  slavery  itself  was  abol¬ 
ished  by  Qreat  Britain.  To  be  freed  from  such 
blindness  and  selfishness  was  a  greater  boon  for 
the  white  man  than  was  emancipation  for  his 
black  brother. 

The  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
bad  witnessed  the  heroic  efforts  of  John  Howard, 
the  pioneer  of  Prison  Reform.  In  1813,  Mrs. 
Fry  became  a  sister  to  the  poor  prisoners.  Be¬ 
fore  her  death,  in  1845,  she  saw  prisons  which 
had  been  schools  of  vice  and  scenes  of  inhuman¬ 
ity  changed  into  places  of  decency  and  reforma¬ 
tion.  This  did  more  for  the  heart  of  the  world 
than  for  the  life  of  the'prisoner. 

The  woes  of  Britain’s  miners  and  factory  em¬ 
ployees,  as  also  the  sorrows  of  London’s  outcast 
and  neglected  children,  transformed  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  into  their  brother  and  champion. 
Princes,  paupers,  and  common  people  mourned 
him  as  their  friend. 

Florence  Nightingale  was  sister  to  every  sol¬ 
dier  of  the  Crimean  War.  Till  her  blessed  min¬ 
istry,  the  ravages  of  disease  were  more  dreadful 
than  those  of  battle.  No  medal  ever  awarded  for 
heroism  compares  in  worth  with  the  place  which 
she  won  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Lincoln’s  assassination  cooled  passion  and 
cleared  vision.  Then  North  and  South  saw  and 
felt  as  never  before,  that  this  martyr  had  been 
no  lees  a  brother  to  the  defeated  South,  than  to 
the  triumphant  North.  His  death  sealed  broth¬ 
erhood. 

April  27th,  North,  South,  East,  and  West,  will 
march,  side  by  side,  to  dedicate  the  Qrant  Mon¬ 
ument  As  they  ascend  the  eminence  upon 
which  the  splendid  mausoleum  stands,  their  eyes 
will  rest,  not  upon  some  gory  battle  scene,  but 
upon  the  memorable  words  of  the  sleeping  hero, 
graven  not  less  surely  upon  the  hearts  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  than  upon  enduring  granite,  “Let  Us  Have 
Peace.’’  This  is  brotherhood. 

At  no  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey  are  more 
tears  shed,  and  nobler  feelings  stirred  than  at 


that  of  Livingstone,  whose  distinction  is  that  he 
became  brother  to  the  poor  heathen  of  Africa. 

“Qladstone  Thunders,’’  was  the  headline 
which  a  New  York  Daily  placed  over  his  address 
of  March  13th.  It  was  beard  around  the  world 
because  it  was  an  appeal  from  a  brother,  to 
brothers,  in  behalf  of  brothers.  Let  the  Qreat 
Powers  submit  the  Armenian,  Cuban,  and  Cre¬ 
tan  questions  to  the  people.  They  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  rapidity  with  wJiich  freedom  would 
come  to  some,  and  right  to  all.  Even  the  in¬ 
human  Sultan,  that  last  vestige  of  a  barbarism 
fast  passing  away,  did  not  dare  to  outrage  public 
sentiment  by  refusing  admission  to  Clara  Barton 
and  her  Red  Cross  Workers. 

It  is  as  malicious  as  it  is  false  to  say  that  the 
people  of  the  nineteenth  century  care  only  for 
money.  They  care  a  vast  deal  more  for  men. 
Sharks  constitute  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
denizens  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  of  the  land. 
Wherever  met  they  are  dreadful.  The  horror 
which  they  justly  inspire’depends  not  upon  their 
numbers  but  upon  their  atrocity. 

Steamships,  railways,  telegraphs,  and  ocean 
cables  are  angels  of  peace  as  well  as  messengers 
of  commerce. 

Foreign,  Home,  and  City  ^Missions  are  the 
great  questions  to-day  with  the  Church.  Broth¬ 
ers  in  Christ  are  striving  as  never  before  to  win 
brothers  to  Christ.  All  our  great  movements 
have  to  do  with  brotherhood.  Temperance  Re¬ 
form,  Tenement  House  Reform,  Municipal  Re¬ 
form,  Improved  Social  Conditions  are  at  bottom 
brotherhood  questions.  The  need  of  the  hour  is 
not  so  much  an  awakening  of  sentiment,  as  its 
wise  direction.  The  people  are  not  so  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  causes,  as  dubious  of  methods.  No  flash 
light  is  needed  to  reveal  the  woes  of  intemper¬ 
ance.  What  is  wanted  is  the  way  out.  Abortive 
attempts  have  been  numerous.  Unwise  method 
and  a  censorious  spirit  are  responsible  for  enor¬ 
mous  waste  of  time,  energy,  and  material. 

Qod  saw  all  these  problems.  The  best  thing 
and  the  only  thing  which  omniscience  and  omni¬ 
potence,  moved  by  such  love  as  we  have  never 
known,  could  do,  was  to  send  the  living,  loving 
Christ.  The  problems  which  we  now  face  were 
here  when  the  Master  walked  the  earth.  He 
lived  as  our  Example,  and  died  as  our  Redeemer. 
That  He  might  become  our  brother.  He  assumed 
our  body,  lived  in  our  conditions,  and  died  for 
our  sins.  In  the  fiftieth  verse  of  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Matthew,  He  tells  us  how  we  may  be¬ 
come  Hie  brothers:  “For  whosoever  shall  do 
the  will  of  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  he  is 
My  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother.’’  Doing 
the  will  of  Qod  transforms  sons  of  man  into  eons 
of  Qod.  Then  we  are  of  royal  blood.  Our  coat 
of  arms  is  a  cross.  Righteousness  is  our  robe. 
A  crown  which  fadeth  not  away  awaits  us. 
“We  are  heirs  of  Qod,  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christ  to  an  inheritance,  incorruptible,  and  un¬ 
defiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away.’’  “Qodliness 
is  profitable  in  ail  things,  having  promise  of  the 
life  which  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.  ’’ 
“Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  Qod  and  His  right¬ 
eousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you,  ’  ’  is  Christ’s  promise,  which  has  never 
failed.  There  would  be  no  poverty  to  alleviate, 
no  vice  to  remedy,  no  drunkenness  to  abolish,  if 
men  had  been  following  righteousness,  as  ear¬ 
nestly  as  they  have  followed  selfishness. 

To  be  Christ’s  brother  is  the  best  equipment 
for  strengthening  the  weak  brother,  enriching 
the  poor  brother,  becoming  helpful  to  all  broth¬ 
ers,  and  for  the  final,  perfect  consummation  of 
brotherhood. 

We  have  been  and  are  leaving  Qod  out  of  ac¬ 
count.  “Without  Me,  ye  can  do  nothing,’’  is 
realized  in  every  realm  to-day  except  that  of 
philanthropic  work.  Inventors  discover  Qod’s 
laws,  obey  them,  and  triumph.  I  will  strain 
every  nerve  to  improve  the  tenement,  but  I  am 
more  zealous  for  the  conversion  of  the  tenant.  I 
close  every  saloon  and  brothel  which  the  law  per¬ 


mits  me  to  reach,  but  I  care  a  vast  deal  more  for 
men  and  women  who,  transformed  by  Qod’s 
grace,  have  use  neither  for  the  one,  nor  the 
other.  Remedial  work  is  poorly  done,  because 
regenerative  work  receives  so  little  attention. 
Man’s  ingenuity,  strength,  and  resources  are  ex¬ 
hausted,  let  us  try  Qod’s  plan. 

Tenement  House  Chapter 

77  Madison  Street. 

Mbs.  Obobob  H.  MoObbw,  Chairman. 

Mbs.  J.  J.  Sbamab,  Reo.  Sao. 

Miss  CiiAba  Fiau>,  Tieasiuer. 

Miss  Aliob  C.  Matbb,  Snpt. 

AN  ETENINQ’S  PLEASURE 

“Our  Entertainment,’’  as  the  “Home  Makers’* 
called  it,  with  all  the  pride  and  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  the  use  of  the  possessive  pronoun, 
passed  off  very  successfully.  For  a  fortnight 
these  weary  daughters  of  toil  had  been  full  of 
plans  and  anticipations  and  busy  efforts  to  sell 
the  tickets  and  to  make  it  a  success.  The 
“King’s  Daughters’’  had  been  doing  for  them 
and  for  their  children  and  their  sick  ones  all 
these  years,  and  now  they  were  going  to  raise 
some  money  to  put  in  the  Chapter’s  treasury, 
and  they  were  happy  in  the  thought. 

The  only  thing  they  could  not  understand  was 
why  we  should  limit  the  number  of  tickets  sold. 
As  it  was,  in  spite  of  our  stem  decision  and  a 
very  rainy  night,  a  hundred  and  fifty  women, 
many  with  their  entire  families,  crowded  into 
our  small  rooms,  and  others,  who  had  no  tick¬ 
ets,  came  with  their  ten  cents  in  their  hands 
j9egging  for  admittance.  They  had  heard  of  the 
unusual  dissipation,  and  wanted  to  share  in  it, 
but  alas,  not  only  every  chair  was  taken,  but 
every  inch  of  space  was  filled,  and  the  less  said 
about  the  air,  made  a  little  worse  by  the  steam 
from  the  damp  clothing,  the  better. 

Our  audience,  however,  was  not  accustomed 
to  large  rooms  and  pure  air,  and  the  rare  experi¬ 
ence  of  being  out  for  a  “good  time’’  with  their 
husbands,  made  them  entirely  oblivious  of  any 
such  minor  discomforts,  and  they  enjoyed  and 
applauded  heartily  the  music  and  the  recita¬ 
tions.  Even  if  the  Committee  who  had  offered 
to  assist  in  this  Entertainment  were  not  musi¬ 
cal  themselves,  they  had  friends  who  were,  and 
who  kindly  volunteered  to  come  down,  and  I  am 
sure  the  pleasure  they  gave  fully  repaid  them  for 
the  effort. 

Perhaps  some  who  read  this  have  talents  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  use  in  this  way  once  in 
a  while,  and  would  help  us  with  similar  enter¬ 
tainments  in  the  future,  for  we  shall  certainly 
want  to  repeat  the  experiment.  It  is  cruel  to 
think  that  in  our  desire  to  attend  to  their  tem¬ 
poral  needs,  as  with  them  in  their  hard  struggle 
for  the  actual  necessities,  the  craving  for  rest 
and  recreation  is  entirely  neglected,  and  their 
lives  are  indeed  reduced  to  “nothing  but  work, 
work,  work  all  the  time,’’  as  one  of  them  said 
the  other  day.  They  did  not  forget  to  thank 
the  artists  who  had  entertained  them  and  to  ask 
them  to  come  again,  and  they  are  very  proud  of 
the  financial  results  of  the  evening.  They  have 
not  yet  confided  the  amount  to  the  Treasurer, 
because  they  wish  to  keep  it  to  add  to  their 
dues  that  the  sum  may  be  as  large  as  possible  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  and  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  to  what  special  object  they  will  devote  it- 

A  leader  has  been  found  at  last  for  the  “Young 
Amazons,’’  who,  I  believe  however,  have  again 
changed  their  name,  and  Mr.  Willard  has  also 
organized  a  fourth  club  to  meet  at  the  Chapter 
House,  so  the  boys  work  is  steadily  developing. 
Of  all  this  Mr.  Willard  will  tell  at  our  meeting 
on  the  sixth  of  April,  of  which  we  wish  again  to 
remind  our  readers.  Do  not  forget  to  come  to 
the  Brevoort  House  at  half  past  two  and  bring  as 
many  friends  as  possible  with  you. 

A  friend  who  “likes  clean  streets  herself,’’ 
has  sent  f2  to  provide  them  for  others  for  which 
Mias  Mayer  wishes  to  express  her  thanks. 
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Children’s  Department 


CHRIST'S  SOIiDIER. 

Christ  the  Lord’s  my  Captain, 

I’m  his  soldier  true; 

Whatsoe'er  he  tells  me, 

That's  for  me  to  do. 

Gladly  wlU  I  follow 
Wheresoe’er  He  lead. 

In  His  strength  I’ll  conquer. 

By  His  grace  succeed. 

Christ  my  Captain's  with  me 
Everywhere  I  go. 

Cheering  with  His  presence 
All  my  way  below; 

With  His  eye  upon  me 
I  can  never  fail. 

Trusting  in  His  promise 
I  shall  e'en  prevail. 

Forward,  then,  to  battle; 

In  His  strength  pursue 
Every  holy  conquest 
For  the  good  and  true; 

By  His  grace  to  conquer. 

In  His  strength  to  stand, 

TiU  at  length  we  enter 
Canaan’s  happy  land. 

Madison,  N.  J.  W.  P.  T. 


THE  LITTLE  SHADOW  FOLK. 

Wlhat  time  the  round  moon  kindles  on  windy  wintry 
eves. 

And  murmur  still  those  gossips,  the  sere  old  oaken 
leaves, 

A  troop  of  kin  from  Nowhere  go  faring  to  and  fro  — 

The  nimble  little  shadow  folk  that  dance  upon  the  snow. 

They  glide,  they  leap,  they  waver— they  twist;  they  in¬ 
tertwine; 

They  break  in  tortuous  turnings,  they  join  in  freakish 
line; 

Their  arms  with  knots  are  gnarly,  their  legs  are  all 
a-bow— 

The  elfish  little  shadow  folk  that  dance  upon  the  snow. 

They  race  across  the  valley,  they  fieet  along  the  hiU, 

And  yet  we  hear  no  laughter,  their  frolic  is  so  stilh 

And  what  their  jolly  games  are,  alas !  we  may  not  know— 

The  merry  little  shadow  folk  that  dance  upon  the  snow. 

Their  day-time  is  our  night-time,  their  night-time  is 
our  day. 

And  they  are  sound  in  slumber  when  we  are  out  at  play; 

For  when  the  dawn  looks  ruddy,  swift  off  to  bed  they  go— 

The  sleepy  little  shadow  folk  that  dance  upon  the  snow 
—Clinton  ScoUard,  in  St.  Nicholas. 


ABOUND  THE  TABLE. 


served  breakfast,  eaten  in  quietness  and  pleas¬ 
antness,  does  much  to  prepare  each  one  for 
the  encounters  of  the  day.  It  is  a  hurried 
luncheon  at  noon,  for  the  children  must  eat  and 
run  back  to  school.  Don’t  let  it  be  a  fretting 
time,  hurrying  and  getting  “all  stirred  up,’’ 
and  feeling  “all  overish. ’’ 

Have  the  luncheon  ready  the  moment  the 
children  come  in.  Make  it  appetizing  and 
healthful,  and  send  them  off  the  second  time 
with  pleasant  remembrances  of  the  luncheon 
hour.  At  night  the  tired  ones  all  get  together 
again  around  the  family  table.  This  time  there 
is  no  occasion  for  hurry,  and  those  who  sit 
together  can  have  a  good  time,  without  looking 
at  the  clock  every  few  moments.  Make  it  a 
pleasant  time  for  the  children  to  remember  in 
after  years.  If  Tommy  tore  a  large  piece  out  of 
his  new  suit,  or  missed  in  his  examples,  don’t 
tell  it  over  at  the  table.  If  Mary  was  unfortu¬ 
nate  in  a  breakage  of  some  kind,  or  delinquent 
about  her  duty  in  anything,  don’t  choose  the 
time  of  the  evening  meal  to  tell  it  over  to 
father.  Neither  is  it  exhilarating  to  him  for  his 
wife  to  give  a  recital  of  all  her  trials  and  tribu¬ 
lations  with  the  servants,  or  “the  baker  and  the 
candlestick  maker.’’  If  there  is  a  sad  piece  of 
news  to  tell,  unless  it  is  something  imperative, 
let  the  meal  be  finished  first.  What  we  eat,  and 
how  we  eat  it,  is  of  vital  importance  in  many 
ways  to  the  health,  comfort  and  prosperity  of 
our  lives.  The  housekeeper  and  homekeeper  has 
a  grand  service  to  perform  in  this  way  to  those 
whom  she  loves  and  who  dwell  under  her  roof. 
O,  that  it  might  be  said  of  each  wife  and 
mother,  “Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and 
all  her  paths  are  iieace.  ’  ’  The  wife  and  mother 
is  the  thermometer  of  the  home.  If  she  smiles 
on  the  little  ones  and  has  joy  beaming  from  her 
face,  her  loved  ones  bask  in  che  sunshine.  If 
she  frowns  and  scolds,  it  is  like  a  Northeaster 
and  their  little  hearts  get  chilled.  It  is  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  household  to  have  the  spirit 
of  Christ  reign  in  the  home.  We  shall  none  of 
us  go  wrong  if  we  have  His  Spirit,  for  the  fruits 
of  His  Spirit  are,  “Love,  joy,  peace,  long  suffer¬ 
ing,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith.’’ 

If  we  live  in  the  Spirit  we  shall  walk  in  the 
Spirit.  _  S.  1.  P. 


It  is  very  unfortunate  that  some  families,  in¬ 
stead  of  making  the  gathering  about  the  table  a 
pleasant  one,  bring  up  disagreeable  topics  of 
conversation.  The  faults  of  the  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  are  discussed;  the  subjects 
that  invariably  lead  to  irritating  arguments  are 
introduced,  and  the  delinquencies  of  the  child¬ 
ren  are  made  of  great  moment.  This  is  all 
wrong.  Agitation  of  an  unpleasant  nature 
when  we  are  eating,  leads  to  indigestion  in  its 
worst  form.  Even  if  no  disagreeable  subjects 
come  up,  some  one  will  seem  to  delight  to  dwell 
on  the  pathetic  incidents  witnessed,  or  read 
about,  and  the  tender  hearted,  sensitive  listener 
suffers  in  consequence.  The  duty  of  being  bright 
and  pleasant  when  the  family  are  eating  their 
meals  is  one  that  should  have  more  attention 
given  to  it  At  breakfast  the  father  is  about  to 
leave  home  for  the  day,  to  go  out  into  the  world  to 
get  the  bread  and  butter.  He  must  carry  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  hard  work  and  perplexing  worries.  How 
helpful  to  his  strength  of  purpose  to  have  the 
wife  bright  and  cheery,  and  the  children  smiling 
and  attentive  in  the  “little  things’’  that  make 
our  lives  so  much  more  worth  the  living.  It  is 
the  gathering  about  the  table  before  the  family 
separate  for  their  day’s  occupations.  The  wife 
and  mother  will  have  her  trials  in  the  house¬ 
keeping  and  homekeeping,  oil  the  machinery 
well,  even  then  there  will  be  some  friction,  some 
need  of  patience  and  self-control. 

The  children  will  have  their  trials,  too,  in  the 
school-room.  A  hard  lesson  in  spelling  confronts 
them,  those  dreadful  figures  in  fractions  perplex 
the  young  brain  Whose  turn  will  it  be  to  go 
to  the  board  that  day  ?  The  well-cooked,  well- 


AN  APRIL  FOOL. 

It  is  all  right  for  boys  and  girls  to  have  fun 
on  April  Fool’s  day,  if  it  is  of  a  wholesome  kind. 
But  sometimes  it  is  carried  to  an  extreme,  the 
results  of  which  are  serious.  Years  ago  there 
was  a  little  boy,  who  was  a  subject  of  some  older 
boys  “fooling,’’  as  they  termed  it,  and  the 
injury  done  him  remains  to  remind  him  of  that 
day,  even  though  sixty  years  have  passed.  He 
was  a  studious,  quiet  little  fellow,  usually  at  the 
head  of  his  class,  always  on  the  honor  roll  at 
school.  He  was  above  doing  things  that  would 
annoy  his  teacher,  or  his  mother.  Hie  father 
was  dead.  His  mother  kept  a  cow,  and  every 
morning  it  was  the  little  boy’s  duty  to  carry  the 
milk  to  the  customers  who  dealt  with  his  mother. 
Some  of  the  boys  ;rere  envious  of  this  little 
fellow’s  roll  of  honor  ways.  They  spoke  sneer- 
ingly  of  him  as  the  “Goody-goody  boy.’’ 

On  April  Fool  morning  they  thought  they 
would  play  a  trick  on  him.  He  had  to  cross  a 
field  of  brush  to  carry  a  pail  of  milk  to  one  of 
his  mother’s  customers.  The  boys  stretched  a 
piece  of  rope  across  the  path,  hidden  in  the 
brush  so  it  could  not  be  seen.  Their  purpose 
was  to  trip  him  up  and  make  him  spill  the  milk. 
This  they  succeeded  in  doing,  and  full  of  glee 
they  watched  the  fall  from  behind  the  bushes. 
The  boy  fell,  the  milk  was  spilled,  but  the  little 
fellow  did  not  get  up,  as  they  thought  he  would, 
he  lay  there  still,  and  unconscious,  he  had 
struck  his  head  against  a  rock.  The  perpetrators 
of  this  April  Fool  joke  were  frightened  and 
cowards  enough  to  run  away  and  leave  their  vic¬ 
tim  lying  helpless. 

A  man  came  along  very  soon  and  heard  a 


moaning  in  the  brush.  He  saw  a  boy  lying 
there,  and  it  was  only  a  work  of  a  few  moments 
to  take  him  up,  find  out  who  he  was  and  take 
him  to  his  home.  He  recovered  his  conscious¬ 
ness,  but  alas  !  a  permanent  injury  to  the  knee 
pan  had  been  made.  For  years  he  went  on 
crutches.  His  mother  had  little  money,  but  she 
sold  her  home  and  everything  salable,  to  try  to 
cure  her  boy. 

In  the  meantime  the  little  fellow  studied  hard 
— the  teacher  of  the  district  school  taking  great 
interest  in  him  and  coming  every  afternoon  to 
hear  his  lessons.  He  worked  his  way  up  and 
kept  at  the  head  of  his  class.  After  a  time  an 
eminent  surgeon  became  interested  in  him  and 
took  hie  case.  He  \\as  greatly  benefitted  by  this 
good  surgeon’s  treatment,  but  he  remained  lame 
all  his  life.  The  boys,  who  perpetrated  this 
“joke,’’  felt  very  sorry  over  the  results  of  their 
Arpil  fooling.  They  tried  to  do  all  they  could 
to  show  their  repentance,  but  the  injury  re¬ 
mained,  although  the  beautiful  character  of  the 
one  they  had  injured,  was  such  as  to  assure  them 
of  his  entire  forgiveness  of  the  injury  they  had 
done  him. 

“Jokes’’  of  this  kind  are  anything  but 
“jokes, ’’ and  we  hope  our  young  readers  will 
never  indulge  in  them.  Lois  Chidsev. 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

Probably  no  book  has  been  more  popular  with 
girls  and  boys  than  the  story  of  Robinson  Cru¬ 
soe.  Forrest  Crissey  in  an  article  published  in 
The  Interior,  entitled,  Alexander  Selkirk,  The 
Beal  Robinson  Crusoe,  gives  these  interesting 
facts  of  history  concerning  him  before  he  left 
home  for  his  wonderful  adventures,  and  after 
his  return  from  them : 

Alexander  Selkirk’s  life  is  full  enough  of  in¬ 
cident,  adventure  and  romance  to  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mands  of  any  wholesome  mind. 

From  the  faithful  and  minute  records  kept  in 
the  old  church  at  Largo,  in  County  Fife,  Scot¬ 
land,  it  is  known  that  Alexander  Selkirk,  or 
"Selcraig, ’’  as  the  name  was  originally  spelled, 
was  born  in  1676.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Sel- 
craig,  the  village  shoemaker,  and  his  mother, 
before  her  marriage,  was  Euphan  Mackie. 

The  fact  that  he  was  the  seventh  son  born  to 
them  without  an  intervening  daughter  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  explain  the  leniency  and  partiality 
which  his  mother  exercised  towards  him  ;  for  the 
old  Scottish  superstition  held  that  a  seventh  son, 
born  in  an  unbroken  succession  of  male  children, 
was  destined  to  achieve  both  fame  and  wealth. 

The  constant  sight  of  the  ships  in  Largo  bay 
and  familiarity  with  the  sailors  who  came  ashore, 
naturally  turned  the  thoughts  and  expectations 
of  the  shoemaker’s  son  in  the  direction  of  the 
sea,  and,  while  attending  the  village  school,  he 
took  up  the  study  of  navigation  and  made  no 
little  progress  in  its  mastery.  His  ambition  in 
this  direction  probably  received  a  needless  stim¬ 
ulus  by  refiecting  upon  the  fame  which  had  been 
won  by  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  the  hero  of  Largo, 
who  became  one  of  the  most  noted  admirals  of 
his  day. 

Much  against  his  desire,  Alexander  was  kept 
in  his  father’s  shop  until  he  was  nineteen  years 
of  age.  Then  an  inability  or  failure  to  control 
his  merriment  in  church  turned  the  whole  course 
of  his  career.  For  this  undignified  misdemeanor 
he  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  “Kirk  Ses¬ 
sion,’’  August  25th,  1695.  Two  days  later  the 
following  entry  was  made  in  the  kirk  record : 
“Alexander  Selcraig  called  out;  did  not  appear, 
having  gone  to  sea.  Continued  until  hie  return.  ’’ 

Six  years  passed  before  the  session  had  an 
opportunity  to  complete  its  business  with  the 
young  truant,  and  his  return  would  probably 
have  been  unnoticed  by  that  body  had  he  not 
become  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  his  brothers, 
for  which  he  suffered  a  severe  humiliation.  His 
punishment  is  described  in  the  church  records 
of  November  30th,  1701,  as  follows : 


April  1,  1897. 


“Alexander  Selcraig,  according  to  the  session’s 
appointment,  compeared  before  the  pulpit,  and 
made  acknowledgment  of  his  sin  in  disagreeing 
with  his  brothers,  and  was  rebuked  in  the  face 
of  the  congregation  for  it,  and  promised  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  and  so  was 
dismissed.  ’’ 

With  the  spring  of  1702  began  the  real  career 
of  the  famous  adventurer . 

The  most  notable  adventure,  which  enlivened 
the  period  of  Selkirk’s  solitary  exile  was  his 
escape  from  the  crew  of  a  Spanish  vessel  which 
cast  anchor  in  the  harbor  and  came  ashore.  Al¬ 
though  overjoyed  at  the  sight  of  human  beings, 
he  knew  that  for  an  Englishman  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  company  of  Spanish  sailors  was  to 
enter  a  slavery  of  the  most  cruel  kind,  and  he 
therefore  exercised  great  caution  and  self  control 
and  made  a  stealthy  approach  to  the  camp.  After 
discovering  that  his  worst  fears  were  realized 
and  that  the  mariners  were  his  old  enemies,  the 
Spanish,  he  turned  about  in  sorrow  and  disap¬ 
pointment.  But  by  an  unfortunate  chance,  be 
was  discovered,  and  the  Spaniards  instantly  gave 
chase.  His  long  training  in  running  down  the 
wild  goats,  however,  gave  him  a  decided  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  sea-faring  men,  and  after  leading 
them  over  rocks,  through  streams  and  into  the 
deep  tropical  woods,  he  disappeared  into  the  upper 
branches  of  a  huge  tree  and  completely  eluded 
the  persistent  search  of  his  would-be  captors. 

After  a  residence  of  four  years  and  four  months 
on  the  island,  the  “Duke,’’  an  English  privateer 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Woodes  Rodgers, 
put  into  the  harbor  of  Juan  Fernandez,  and 
Selkirk,  clad  in  goat-skins  and  scarcely  able  to 
speak  intelligently,  made  them  welcome  to  his 
lonely  kingdom,  where  they  remained  for  nearly 
six  weeks,  setting  sail,  with  him  on  board,  in 
mid-February,  1709.  It  was  not  until  October, 
1711,  that  Selkirk  reached  England,  as  a  long  and 
successful  cruise  under  Captain  Rodgers  had  oc¬ 
cupied  him  in  the  meantime.  His  share  from 
the  booty,  valued  at  £170,000,  which  the  expedi¬ 
tion  captured  from  the  Spanish,  was  £800. 
This  sum  was,  at  that  time,  regarded  as  a  sub¬ 
stantial  fortune. 

The  following  spring  found  Selkirk  in  the 
guise  of  a  richly  dressed  stranger  sitting  in  a 
back  seat  of  the  little  Largo  kirk,  in  which  he 
had  suffered  such  humiliation  at  the  hands  of 
the  session,  some  nine  years  before.  He  had 
been  to  the  old  shoemaker’s  home,  and,  finding 
no  one  within,  had  rightly  concluded  that  his 
aged  parents  had  gone  to  church.  All  eyes  were 
fastened  upon  him,  and  before  the  service  was 
over  hie  mother  startled  the  congregation  with 
the  cry,  “It’s  Sandiel  It’s  Sandiel’’  A  mo¬ 
ment  later  she  was  in  the  arms  of  the  returned 
prodigal. 

HOW  QV£EM  WII.HEI.MINA  SPENDS  HEB 
SUNDAE. 

There  is  another  large  palace  at  The  Hague, 
the  political  capital.  Here  I  was  able  to  see  and 
know  something  of  the  way  in  which  Queen 
Wilhelmina  spends  her  Sunday.  Quite  recently 
Her  Majesty  has  made  her  public  confession  of 
faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Netherlands  Re¬ 
formed  Church — the  church  which  is,  of  course, 
the  chief  denomination  of  the  Dutch  people, 
although  the  State  helps  all  others.  This  con¬ 
fession,  and  the  subsequent  confirmation,  took 
place  in  one  of  the  salons  at  the  palace  of  The 
Hague  in  the  presence  of  about  one  hundred 
personages.  The  oldest  church  in  The  Hague  is 
known  as  the  Kloosterkerk,  or  Cloister  chapel. 
It  was  really  in  former  times  a  convent,  but  for 
many  years  has  been  utilized  as  a  Protestant 
Church.  The  time  of  confirmation  with  the 
young  Queen  meant  the  period  of  her  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  the  school-room,  and  also  her  partial 
appearance  in  public — a  sort  of  initiation  into  the 
ceremonious  life  which  will  be  hers  after  the 
coronation. 

To  mark  this  event,  many  presents  were  sent 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


to  Her  Majesty,  chief  of  which,  perhaps,  was 
the  one  from  the  German  Emperor,  specially 
taken  over  for  His  Majesty  by  General  von 
Hahnke.  It  consisted  of  a  cross,  made  of  seven 
chrysolites,  surrounded  by  brilliants,  and 
modelled  after  an  ancient  Netherlands  cross  in 
the  Berlin  Museum.  The  church,  just  named  is 
one  often  attended  by  the  young  Queen,  although 
there  is  a  royal  pew  at  nearly  every  Protestant 
Church  in  the  town.  Queen  Wilhelmina  never 
attends  any  service,  but  that  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed.  .  .  .  The  actual  Sunday  of  the  young 
Queen  when  at  The  Hague  seems  to  be  spent  in 
an  exceedingly  quiet  manner,  for  beyond  attend¬ 
ing  the  ten  o’clock  service  Her  Majesty  seems  to 
spend  much  of  her  time  indoors. 

Sunday  dinner  parties  are  here  unknown ;  rela¬ 
tives  or  guests  staying  in  the  palace,  together 
with  any  one  of  the  court  chaplains  or  ministers 
who  may  be  invited,  being  the  only  ones  present 
Wilhelmina  will  certainly  be  “Defender  of  the 
Faith,  ’  ’  for  she  has  shown  her  firm  adherence  to 
the  religion  of  her  forefathers  and  to  the  liberty 
of  conscience  for  which  so  many  of  the  Dutch 
fought  and  died. — Mary  Spencer  Warren  in  The 
Quiver. 

SCHOOL  BILLS  IN  COLONIAL  DATS. 

Women  teachers  and  girl  scholars  were  of  small 
account  in  New  York  in  early  days.  Girls  did, 
however,  attend  the  public  schools.  We  find 
Matthew  Hillyer,  in  1676,  setting  forth  in  New 
York  that  he  “hath  kept  school  for  children  of 
both  sexes  for  two  years  past  to  satisfaction.’’ 
Dame  schools  existed,  especially  on  Long  Island. 

In  Flushing,  Elizabeth  Cowperthwait  was 
reckoned  with  in  1681  for  “schooling  and  diet 
for  children,  ’  ’  and  in  1683  she  received  for  thirty 
week’s  schooling,  of  “Martha  Johanna,’’  a  scar¬ 
let  petticoat — truly  a  typical  Dutch  payment. 
A  school  bill  settled  by  John  Bowne  in  Flushing 
in  1695  shows  that  sixpence  a  week  was  paid  to 
the  teacher  for  each  scholar  who  learned  reading, 
while  writing  and  ciphering  cost  one  shilling 
two  pence  a  week.  This  considering  the  usual 
wages  and  prices  of  the  times,  was  fair  pay. 


SNOW  BOATINO  IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 

A  new  sport  for  most  parts  of  the  Northwest  is 
snow  boating,  which  this  winter  has  become  the 
great  pastime  in  many  a  locality.  Snow  boats 
are  built  on  the  same  plan  as  ice  boats,  only  in¬ 
stead  of  the  sharp  runners  these  have  broad,  fiat 
bearings,  something  like  Norwegian  skies.  The 
prairies  are  filled  so  level  with  snow  that  these 
boats  make  great  headway,  and  sometimes  travel 
from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  an  hour.  Where  the 
snow  is  reasonably  hard  they  go|with  great  veloc- 
it>  and  in  almost  any  direction.  In  parts  of 
North  Dakota  and  the  northern  part  of  South 
Dakota  snow  boats  are  the  recognized  means  of 
conveyance,  and  but  for  them  there  would  be 
much  suffering  in  distant  and  isolated  sections. 
The  boats  are  usually  built  with  a  knife  attached  j 
to  the  under  side  of  the  rear  runner  for  use  in 
steering,  and  the  three  runners  are  each  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  long.  Equipped  with  the  knife 
the  boats  can  be  sailed  very  close  to  the  wind. 

So  deep  is  the  snow  for  hundreds  of  sq^uare 
miles  that  straw  stacks,  barns  and  dwelling 
houses  are  no  obstacles  to  these  boats,  which 
glide  over  the  top  of  all.  Numerous  instances 
are  reported  where  snow  boat  navigators  have 
sailed  up  to  the  stove  pipes  and  chimneys  stick¬ 
ing  out  of  the  roofs  of  houses  and  called  to  the 
dwellers  below. 

These  snow  boats  were  first  used  some  years 
ago  in  northwestern  Nebraska,  where  a  number 
of  incoming  settlers  from  Yankeedom  were 
caught  by  ^e  approach  of  winter  and  imprisoned 
in  a  few  little  villages  south  of  Pine  Ridge. 
They  stayed  quiet  for  some  weeks,  but  as  soon 
as  the  snow  grew  deep  the  inventive  faculty  of 
the  immigrants  set  in  motion  an  idea  that  soon 
bore  fruit.  F^airie  schooners  were  fixed  on  run¬ 
ners,  and  the  settlers  gayly  bore  away  over  plains 
toward  their  destinations,  all  their  possessions, 
their  families  and  their  horses  comfortably 
riding  inside  or  on  platforms.  This  was  only 
possible  because  of  the  solid  crust  on  the  snow, 
which  was  unusually  early  and  exceedingly  hard.  I 


A  BEAUTIPUL  INSTITUTION. 

No  one  can  read  thb  Report  of  the  Babies’ 
Wards  of  the  Post  Graduate  Hospital  without  a 
feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  749  little  sufferers, 
who  have  been  so  tenderly  cared  for  during  the 
past  year,  and  a  longing  to  help  in  the  good 
work.  This  was  the  first  “Babies’  Ward’’  to 
be  established  in  New  York,  and  its  steady 
growth  has  proved  the  great  need  for  it.  Now 
physicians  who  are  familiar  with  children’s  in¬ 
stitutions  in  Europe  say  it  is  “the  best  equipped 
Babies’  Hospital  in  the  world,’’  and  children 
are  received  thmre  “from  the  little  five  minutes 
old,  nameless  baby,  weighing  less  than  two 
pounds,  wrapped  in  cotton,  lying  in  the  incu¬ 
bator,  all  the  way  to  Julia,  aged  six,  the  grand¬ 
mother  of  the  Wards,  only  admitted  because  of 
her  apparently  dying  condition  she  could  not  be 
sent  to  another  hospital.’’  One  needs  only  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  wretched  homes,  and 
the  terrible  statistics  of  infant  mortality  in  our 
crowded  tenement  house  districts,  to  realize 
what  a  boon  it  is  to  have  this  beautiful  hospital 
situated  right  on  the  edge  of  it,  with  doors  open 
day  and  night,  its  gentle  nurses  and  skilfull 
doctors  ever  ready  to  receive  the  little  sufferers 
and  minister  to  their  needs. 

But  these  “Babies’  Wards’’  form  only  one 
department  of  the  great  work  of  the  Post  Grad¬ 
uate  Hospital  with  its  beautiful  “Orthopaedic 
Ward’’  for  older  children,  its  “Lying-in  De¬ 
partment,’’ and  the  “General  Wards  for  Men 
and  Women.’’  Also  its  “Medical  School,’’  in 
which  it  “makes  no  new  doctors,  but  improves 
the  education  and  enlarges  the  experience  of 
those  who  are  already  licensed  to  practice.’’ 
Last  year  “more  than  five  hundred  practitioners 
of  medicine  from  fifty  States,  Territories  and 
countries’’ availed  themselves  of  its  privileges, 
and  now  the  Directors  intend  on  the  first  of  May 
to  make  their  Training  School  for  Nurses  an 
integral  part  of  the  Institution  entirely  man¬ 
aged  and  controlled  by  them.  They  appeal  to 
the  generous  public  of  New  York  to  aid  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  plan  which  will  involve  considerable 
additional  expense. 

In  order  that  the  public  may  more  fully  under¬ 
stand  their  needs,  the  Directors  beg  all  those 
interested  to  come  and  see  for  themselves  what 
is  being  done.  The  Hospital  is  on  the  comer  of 
Second  avenue  and  Twentieth  street,  and  the 
Superintendent  will  be  glad  to  welcome  visitors 
and  to  make  special  appointments  with  those 
who  cannot  go  on  the  regular  visiting  days, 
Wednesdays  and  Sundays,  from  2  to  4  P.M.,  and 
for  the  Babies’  Wards,  Fridays,  from  2  to  4. 
Those  who  avail  themselves  of  this  invitation 
will  see  much  to  touch  and  interest  them. 


A  bill  made  out  in  a  Vermont  village  by  a  man 
employed  to  do  some  work  on  a  small  farm  is  an 
amusing  document. 

This  IS  a  bill  of  the  present  times : 

Worked  for  Mrs.  Dawson  hailing  timber 
(had  to  borrer  the  oxen)  for  the  beet  part 
of  three  days,  13  00 

Planting  man,  horse  and  Willet’s  boy  one 
day,  1  75 

Howing  man,  self  and  Willet’s  boy  one 
afternoon,  1  25 


( It  would  be  more  to  anybody  else. ) 

Received  payment. 

DB.  NANSEN  AND  A  SUPEB8TITION. 

Quite  apart  from  his  achievements  as  an  ex¬ 
plorer,  Dr.  Nansen  has  strong  claims  to  recog¬ 
nition.  He  has  entirely  and  finally  disestab¬ 
lished  the  number  thirtmn  as  a  symbol  of  dis¬ 
aster,  for,  not  content  with  being  bom  on  the 
thirteenth  of  the  month,  he  went  off  on  his  re¬ 
cent  expedition  with  a  company  of  thirteen,  all 
of  whom  returned  safely.  Tlie  Fram  got  clear 
of  the  ice  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  month,  on  the 
same  day  on  which  Nansen  arrived  at  Thomsoe, 
and,  to  crown  all,  he  was  entertained  by  the 
Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society  on  the 
occasion  of  their  thirteenth  anniversary,  held  on 
February  l^h.  After  this  the  occupation  of 
the  Thirteen  Club  is  quite  gone.  It  only  re¬ 
mains  for  some  one  to  discover  a  new  unlucky 
number. — London  World. 
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Cat  Glass. 
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Sterling  Silver  Only 
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Celebratod  for  it*  great  leArening 
etreagth  and  healthfalnea*.  A**nre*  the 
food  againrt.  alnxn  and  all  form*  of  adul¬ 
teration  common  to  the  cheap  brand*. 
nOTAI.  BAKinO  POWDBR  CO.,  WKW  TOBK. 


WOMAN’S  EXECCTITE  COMMITTEE  OP 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

Much  cheer  came  to  the  Tuesday  morning 
prayw  meeting,  in  the  enthusiastic  repwt  given 
by  Mrs.  James  of  her  recent  visit  to  our  schools 
in  North  Carolina.  A  man  in  Asheville  testified 
that  through  their  infinence,  the  mountain  regitm 
was  being  transformed.  In  the  Boys’  Farm 
School  she  found  the  descendant  of  a  soldier  who 
fought  with  Washington  at  Yorktown.  In  West¬ 
ern  North  Carolina  Sirs.  James  dined  with  the 
worthy  descendant  of  another,  in  a  house  built 
in  Revolutionary  times.  At  Brittain’s  Cove  a 
man  was  breaking  flax,  whose  face  literally 
shone.  Once  hostile  to  the  work  of  the  mission, 
be  is  now  a  member  of  the  new  church  and  an 
earnest,  spiritnal  helper.  Miaa  Stephenaon  of 
the  Home  Industrial  School  was  again  present, 
also  Mias  Goss  of  The  Laura  Sunderland,  near 
Concord.  Mrs.  Hepburn,  whose  face  always 
ahinee  with  the  warmth  of  her  heart,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  more  than  forty  years’  service  in 
Japan,  came  with  a  bright,  cheery  report  of 
her  Boya’  Home  Miaaion  Band  of  the  Brick 
Church,  Orange,  which  baa  assumed  a  acholar- 
ahip  in  the  Asheville  Farm  School.  Three  boys 
from  the  Sunday-school  at  Brittain’s  Cove  who 
have  confessed  Christ  are  bravely  suffering  per¬ 
secution  from  their  companions,  and  Miss  Ufford 
of  Albermarle,  writes  of  a  girl  converted  in  the 
Home,  who  said:  ”1  never  knew  that  life  was 
worth  living  until  I  came  to  your  Home.” 

At  the  meeting  last  week  Miaa  Florence 
Stephenson,  principal  of  the  Asheville  Home 
Industrial  School,  North  Carolina,  said  that  the 
conditions  of  the  white  people  of  the  mountain 
distaricta  were  about  the  same  as  those  of  the 
colored  people,  with  regard  to  public  education. 
Time  was,  when  in  North  Carolina,  the  State 


Scrofula  Sore 

Causes  Intense  Suffering— Appeared  un* 
der  the  Chin  — How  a  Complete  Cure 
was  Eftooted. 

“  When  I  was  16  years  old  I  was  bothered  with 
scrofnla.  I  was  treated  by  physicians  and  took 
different  kinds  of  medicine,  bat  nothing  would 
cleanse  my  blood  snd  I  almost  deqiaired  of  a  care. 
A  bunch  appeared  under  my  chin  as  large  aa  a  hen’s 
egg.  It  broke  and  caused  intense  suffering.  I  began 
taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparills.  In  a  short  time  I  saw 
it  was  doing  me  good.  I  took  seven  bottles  and  now 
I  am  a  sound  man,  and  very  thankful  for  the  care 
effected  by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.”— J.  M.  Howabd, 
Woodland,  Missouri.  Remember 

Hood’s 

Is  the  Best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 
Insist  upon  Hood’s  ;  take  no  snbstitnte. 


Hood’s  Pills  rJSE'li'SSs;**"'"' 


school  taxss  did  not  amount  to  more  than  one. 
dollar  a  year  for  each  child-  In  Asheville  county 
it  is  now  one  dollar  and  forty-seven  cents.  What 
can  be  done  towards  the  education  of  a  child  for 
one  dollar  a  year  f  Public  sentiment  must  be 
aroused  by  the  chundi. 

Ten  years  ago  this  month  Mias  Stephenson 
entered  the  Southern  field.  Then  there  were  no 
boarding  schools  for  the  mountain  white  girls ; 
now  there  are  the  Home  Industrial,  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institnte,  that  at 
Hot  Springs  snd  the  I«ara  Sunderland  Memcwisl 
near  Conocwd,  and  there  is  s  demand  kw  more. 

The  daily  routine  of  work  at  the  Home  Indus¬ 
trial  was  then  given.  The  rising  hour  is  5. 40; 
half  an  hour  for  toilet,  twenty  minutes  of  silence, 
devoted  to  Scripture  reading,  followed  by  prayers 
and  breakfast  After  this  the  house  is  likes 
bee  hi  re.  Every  pupil  has  her  place  and  work 
apportioned  in  bed-room,  kitchen  snd  laundry. 
At  ten  minutes  before  nine,  each  takes  her  place 
in  school.  During  school  hours  housework  is 
taught  scientifically,  also  cooking,  of  which  there 
is  s  written  review  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  at 
which  time  the  practical  w<wk  of  the  house  is 
changed.  Luncheon  comes  at  twelve  o’clock, 
afternoon  school  at  half  past  (me,  and  (±apel  at 
seven.  At  mcmning  prayers  the  readings  are 
generally  selected  from  the  Sunday -scIkwI  lesson. 
From  year  to  year  the  gradee  are  not  raised,  but 
broadened.  At  first  there  was  opposition  to  in¬ 
dustrial  work,  Hiere  is  none  now. 

Mies  Stephenson,  taking  a  girl  to  her  home 
who  had  been  ill,  traveled  from  "Frog  Hollow” 
to  ‘‘Su(x»8B.”  This  has  been  her  experien(» 
with  one  hundred  and  fifteen.  Acowding  to 
exact  estimates,  seven  and  a  half  girls  have  been 
promoted  to  the  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute. 

We  might  take  paid  pupils,  but  our  aim  is  to 
res(di  the  most  needy.  Dr.  Parkhurst  says  that 
he  believes  in  helping  the  under  man,  we  believe 
in  helping  the  under  girl.  Through  these  we 
reach  the  whole  mountain  district  The  whole 
cost  of  the  schcwl  is  14,000. 

In  reply  to  the  question:  “Does  it  pay?”  the 
following  instances  were  given;  About  eight 
years  ago  a  letter  was  received  from  a  Presbyte¬ 
rian  minister  asking  us  to  receive  into  the  school 
a  girl  who  had  united  with  his  chnrch.  bat  he 
did  not  believe  that  she  was  converted  and 
unless  sheltered  he  feared  that  she  would  be 
dragged  down  to  destruction.  Her  infinence  in 
the  Bch(x>l  for  the  first  six  months  was  bad,  but 
it  was  thought  worth  while  to  give  her  a  trial. 
We  gave  her  a  g(xxl  many  and  she  was  a  trial  to 
us.  One  day  I  took  her  all  to  pieces  and  put  her 
together  again.  By  the  grace  of  Gkxl  she  was 
thoroughly  transformed;  the  society  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  by  whom  she  was  supported  was  stirred  to 
the  depths  by  her  letters.  She  married  a 
widower.  (There  seems  to  be  a  general  idea 
that  the  school  trains  good  wives!)  She  made 
an  excellent  stepmother  and  has  a  well  ordered 
home.  She  shows  her  appreciation  of  what  was 
done  for  her  and  from  time  to  time  calls  our  at¬ 
tention  to  needy  (»8ee.  Girls  come  to  us  in 
homespun  clothing  —  their  wardrobe  generally 
packed  in  a  pillow  (ame.  Some  make  beautiful 
seamstresBes,  others  do  well  in  the  kitchen. 

Another  was  s  student  in  the  Kindergarten 
department,  who  became  a  teacher  in  the  school 
at  Laurel  Fork,  loved,  respected,  and  welcomed 
as  only  a  North  Carolinian  (x>ald  be  wel(x>med. 
Now,  with  a  broader  outl<x>k,  she  has  gone  to 
tea(fii  the  Indians. 

An  elder  in  a  church  in  Tennessee,  while  act¬ 
ing  as  colporteur,  said  despairingly,  “What  can 
be  done  for  North  Carolina',?”  It  seemed  as  if 
there  was  nothing.  Now  it  has  seven  churches, 
snd  the  Asheville  Boys’  Farm  Sch(x>l  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  blessed  influences  radiating  from  the 
d«y  and  boarding  schools. 

Mrs.  Pierson  stated  that  back  of  all  this  good 
I  work  is  Miss  Stephenson,  whom  some  of  the 
j  people  designate  “that  woman  bishop.” 


What  lamp-chimney  is  it 
that  lasts  like  a  teacup  and 
gets  the  best  light  a  lamp  is 
capable  of? 

Macbeth’s ;  but  you  want 
tne  Number  made  for  your 
lamp.  Let  us  send  you  the 
Index. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittabmafa  Pa 

Rev.  John  G.  Brady  was  then*  introduced  by 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  who  said  that  he  was  sent 
to  Alaska  nineteen  years  ago  by  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions.  Owing  to  circumstances  over 
which  he  had  no  control,  be  engaged  in  secular 
business,  all  the  time  being  a  missionary  with¬ 
out  (x>mmisBion.  There  was  a  time  when  certain 
officials  were  determined  to  crush  the  mission  at 
Sitka,  and  but  for  the  efforts  of  United  States 
District  Judge  Brady,  who  stood  like  a  rock  in 
its  defense,  we  might  have  had  none  at  that 
point  or  elsewhere  in  Alaska.  He  has  kept  up 
the  Sunday-school  all  thesej years  and  given 
strength  to  the  weekly  prayer  meeting.  He  has 
done  as  great  a  work  without  commission  as  has 
been  done  by  any  missionary  with  commission. 
Judge  Brady  wished  to  testify  to  the  kindness 
received  from  benevolent  women.  In  his  strug¬ 
gling  days  in  Indiana,  when  connected  with  the 
CJhildren’s  Aid  Society,  kind  ladies  hepled  him 
through  school;  he  was  not  forgotten  by  them 
when  in  the  Academy,  in  Collie,  and  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  it  was  later 
his  happinees  to  marry  a  Presbyterian  lady.  Of 
the  work  in  Alaska,  Judge  Brady  said:  “It  is 
bound  to  go  on.  Your  nfforts  have  not  been  in 
vain.  Viewing  the  (xtndition  of  the  people  as 
contrasted  with  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago, 
we  may  say  that  miracles  have  been  wrought.  I 
(»uld  name  family  after  family  whom  I  have 
seen  and  known,  buying  molasses  that  they 
might  make  rum  out  of  it.  Now  they  are  among 
the  most  respectable  citizens.  Their  children 
are  grown,  are  married  and  are  making  Christian 
homes.  Your  workers  are  faithful.  I  feel  that 
I  have  a  great  commission  to  help  sustain  the 
wiwk-” 

The  meeting  was  dismissed  after  prayer  by 
Dr.  Jackson.  H.  E.  B. 


“My  Mama  says  the 

Qinton 
Safety  Pin 

Has  so  many  good 
^ints.  I  can  only 
find  one,  and  that 
don’t  ever  hurt  me.” 

THS  CX.XKTON 
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Vigor  and  Health. 


SoMtoM  U  a  Perfact  Food,  Toalc  and  Raator. 
■tive.  It  contain,  the  nouriihing  element,  of  meat. 
Prepared  for  InvalMa  and  dyapeptica  and  thoae 
needing  nourUhment  and  a  restored  appetite.  May  be 
taken  dr)’,  or  in  water,  milk,  &c. 

At  druggitts,  in  2  o*.,  and  /  Ih,  tint. 


jUMtb.  foDewittj  eemUaatina,  ■aaat«a..BlMalt,  Hit. 
><»»  florn.  inai.teM  Oh.eolato-melt  eeatalnint  10  pw 
etr*  V«y  caaTwi»t  and  palatahl.  preparatlaa.. 


Pamphlett  mailed  by  ScMe/Telin  <*■  Co.,  .Veto  Tor*,  agente 
for  FOrbenfabriben  vorm.  Fritdr.  Bayer  dt  Co.,  Elbcr/eld. 


Carpets 

&  Rugs. 

Our  Spring  styles  are  on 
exhibition. 


Desirable  patterns 
in 

Bes^  Quality  Moquettey 

y8  cts.  . 

Best  Quality  Velvety 

88  cts. 

per  yard. 

Lord  &  Taylor. 

Broadway  &  20th  St.,  N.  Y. 


It  puts  May  warmth  In  December  veina— 
sustains  in  sickness— builds  up  in  convales¬ 
cence — invigorates  in  health.  The  weakest 
stomach  wiU  retain  it.  It  is  a  delicious  table 
beverage — better  than  tea  or  coffee.  It  is  a 
rich,  fruity  soda  fountain  drink — touches 
the  thirsty-spot  in  summer.  It  is  the  scrip¬ 
tural  “  fruit  of  the  vine  ”  for  Communion 
service — contains  no  alcohol. 

wticntiiieJiite 

Look  for  the  name  on  bottle — take  no  other. 

It  is  made  from  choice  Concord  Grapes-— absdatelf 
pure — no  alcohol— rich  in  color— full  grape  flavor 
—makes  rich,  red  blood. 

All  blgta-claM  denlcrs  sell  It. 

Write  for  oar  free  booklet#  **VewiA  Blood** 
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WOMEN’S  BOABD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 


Wednesday  morning,  March  24th,  the  meeting 
waa  opened  by  Mre.  Beers.  Miss  Hubbard  read 
a  letter  from  Miae  M.  K.  VanDuxer  of  Oroomiah, 
in  which  ahe  said:  “It  is  eleven  years  this 
spring  since  I  left  America.  I  long  to  see  my 
aietere  and  feel  that  I  really  need  the  change, 
and  that  1  should  be  able  to  work  better  if  I 
could  be  in  new  ecenes  for  awhile,  but  the  terri¬ 
ble  journey  aeeme  a  burden,  and  I  am  so  well 
that  it  is  not  imperative  that  I  should  go,  so  I 
am  planning  to  remain  awhile  longer.  If  1  could 
only  stay  here  until  I  finish  my  work  and  then 
go  home  not  to  return,  I  would  rather  do  ao,  and 
I  should  be  thankful  if  Ood  would  give  me 
strength  for  another  ten  years  of  service. 

“We  enjoyed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Speer  so  much  and 
he  was  a  great  help  to  us  spiritually.  We  are 
sorry  to  hear  of  his  sickness  in  Hamadan,  but 
now  every  week  brings  a  good  report  of  bis 
health  and  we  hope  he  will  not  be  delayed  very 
much  longer.  Two  of  our  large  churches  where 
Dr.  Ckwn  has  been  working,  a  week  in  each 
church,  have  received  a  great  blessing  and  are 
enjoying  a  precious  revival  season.  The  Sem¬ 
inary,  too,  has  been  blessed  this  year.  We  are 
praying  together  every  evening  that  Ood  would 
bless  our  city  church  which  is  very  cold,  but  it 
contains  more  men  and  women  of  education  than 
any  other  church  and  if  only  wide  awake,  would 
be  a  great  light  in  this  dark  city.  I  have  been 
trying  to  go  to  the  villages  this  winter. 

“Day  before  yesterday  I  went  to  one  not  far 
from  the  city  to  administer  relief  to  a  family  of 
orphan  children  who  have  just  come  down  from 
the  mountains,  having  lost  everything  by  the 
Koorde.  While  there,  my  hostess  went  around 
to  the  neighbors  and  invited  them  all  in  and  we 
had  a  nice  little  meeting.  They  are  all  old 
church  people,  except  one  bride,  who  has  newly 
come,  and  as  there  are  only  eight  families  of 
Nestorians,  the  remainder  of  the  village  being 
Moslem,  they  have  no  regular  preacher  and  no 
school. 

“Mr.  Shedd  is  quite  sick  with  a  severe  cold 
and  fever,  contracted  while  spending  a  week  in 
the  mountains,  dispensing  relief  to  the  suffering 
refugees.  Clara  Labaree  has  scarlet  fever  and 
ahe  and  her  mother  are  quarantined  together  for 
a  time. 

“We  have  had  a  very  mild  winter,  but  no 
sunshine.  I  think  that  in  over  two  months  we 
have  only  seen  the  sun  a  few  times,  and  but  for 
a  few  hours  at  a  time.  If  it  ever  shines  out 
clear  and  bright  again,  we  shall  know  how  to 
appreciate  it. 

“Mrs.  Allen  and  her  children  and  Mrs.  Ray- 
Dolds  of  Van  are  still  with  us.  Dr.  Raynolds 
and  Mr.  Allen  are  in  Van  and  they  write  that 
the  Revolutionists  (Armenians)  have  warned 
them  that  it  will  be  wise  for  them  to  leave  by 
April,  for  they  expect  then  to  make  a  great 
demonstration.  Would  that  they  could  see  how 
they  are  only  injuring  their  nation  under  pre¬ 
tense  of  helping  them.  ’  ’ 

Mrs.  Beers  read  an  invitation  from  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Freebyterial  Society  for  their  annual  meeting 
at  the  Claeeon-avenue  Church,  with  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions,  Wednesday,  March  31st. 

A  note  was  also  read  from  Mrs.  Charles  Lewis, 
from  Tung  Chow,  announcing  their  safe  arrival 
after  a  prosperous  voyage.  Their  hearts  were 
burning  to  work  among  the  people,  but  the 
language  stood  as  «  barrier  before  them,  to  be 
overcome  only  by  hard  and*  faithful  study. 

Mrs.  Rieech  Uien  announced  the  death  of  Dr. 
McCauley  of  Tokyo,  Japan,  on  February  11th. 
Although  we  ha^  known  of  Dr.  McCauley’s  fail¬ 
ing  health,  great  hopes  of  recovery  were  enter¬ 
tained,  but  Qod  has  once  more  “moved  in  a 
mysterious  way.’’  Mrs.  McCauley  expects  to 
sail  for  this  country,  April*  13th,  in  company 
with  Mrs.  Alexander. 

Just  then  the  mail  brought  the  following  pos¬ 
tal  card  to  Mrs.  Beers  from  Miss  M.  L.  Cort  of 
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Dollars.... 

. pUaduhichu  the  pjTunids  of  Egypt  won’t 

boy  eeeeaMl  comfort  where  indigeetion  lodg» 
taenthenght  to  efili  Ihed.  WeU  Inf ormed  people 


made  of  man’s  natml  food,  the  Entire  Wheat;  Is  east- 
ly  superior  to  any  other  cereal  food.  Consult  your 
health  and  pat  It  on  the  grocery  Ust. 

Ifyewrgteeer  dees  net  keep  It,  send  as 
hie  aaaw  aad  year  order— we  wHI  see,! 
that  yon  ore  sappUed.  Booklet  mailed' 


free- 


The  gennlne  made  only  by  the 


Franklin  Mills  Co.. 


Locfcport,  N.  Y. 


Siam:  “To  Women’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  I  send  my  jubilee 
greetings.  Fifty  years  ago  to-day,  March  22d, 
1847,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Swallen  and  Dr.  House 
landed  in  Bangkok.  I  thank  God  for  what  has 
been  done,  and  for  the  share  your  Board  has 
had  in  the  good  work.  Let  us  all  rejoice  to¬ 
gether,  and  look  with  hope  to  the  future,  know¬ 
ing  that  the  future  is  always  better  than  the 
past,  in  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  purposes. 

Yours  for  Him,  M.  L.  Cobt.  ’  ’ 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Gilbertson,  one  of  our  missionaries, 
whose  husband  is  a  Professor  in  Lahore  College, 
told  us  a  little  about  her  seven  years’  work  in 
India.  She  took  up  school  visiting  the  first 
year,  and  like  the  pupils  in  Mr.  Squire’s  school, 
when  she  learned  a  word,  she  put  it  into  practi¬ 
cal  use.  Soon  she  had  six  schools  in  charge — 
the  pupils,  all  Purdah  girls,  from  three  to  twelve 
years  of  age.  Mrs.  Gilbertson  spoke  of  her 
Bible-woman  as  her  right  hand,  and  as  more 
than  a  mere  assistant,  a  true  friend,  while  her 
knowledge  of  Gurmuki  the  written  language, 
Punjabi  the  spoken  language,  and  Hindostani, 
made  her  an  invaluable  helper. 

As  the  girls  in  these  schools  are  all  from  zena¬ 
nas,  there  is  a  peculiar  responsibility  thrown 
upon  the  missionaries  in  bringing  them  from 
their  homes  and  returning  them  in  safety,  amid 
the  vileness  and  wickedness  of  a  heathen  city. 
A  high  caste,  ugly  looking  old  woman  is  there¬ 
fore  an  indispensable  attach^  of  the  school,  as 
conductress  of  the  children.  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Gilbertson  expect  to  sail  for  India  in  June. 

The  meeting  closed  with  prayer  by  Mrs.  Bieech. 
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LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE.. 

The  movement  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  which 
officers  of  churches  North  and  South  join  in  in¬ 
viting  a  reconsideration  of  the  subject  of  union 
is  one  that  has  interested  the  Presbytery,  and 
the  Synod  of  Baltimore  for  many  years.  We 
have  shown  our  interest  in  it  by  resolutions,  by 
full  and  temperate  discussions,  by  sending  dele¬ 
gatee  to  the  ecclesiastical  meetings  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  of  the  Southern  Church.  Our  relatione  to 
the  Southern  Church,  which  is  not  only  next  to 
us  but  right  along  side  of  us,  have  been  most 
cordial.  Several  of  our  pulpits  are  filled  by 
ministers  from  our  sister  church,  and  people  be- 
yond  our  church  hardly  know  that  we  are  not 
all  of  one  body.  Practically,  we  are  now  invited 
in  all  the  work  of  this  city.  No  one  then  can 
doubt  the  desire  of  the  Presbytery  and  Synod  of 
Baltimore  on  this  subject.  The  question  of 
union  and  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be 
brought  about  need  not  be  discussed  by  us,  for 
these  questions  have  been  settled.  But  the  time 
when  this  shall  be  a  question  to  be  finally  acted 
upon  is  to  be  carefully  considered,  before  it  is 
presented  to  either  Assembly.  The  presentation 
of  this  question  at  inopportune  times  delayed  it 
in  the  past.  It  may  do  it  again.  There  are 
some,  probably,  in  both  churches  who  do  not 
want  reunion  on  any  terma  There  are  many 
who  want  it  only  on  certain  conditions.  There 
are  some  who  fear  further  division,  if  the  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  pressed.  The  churches  are  now 
doing  a  grand  work,  each  in  its  own  territory. 
A  little  friction  is  shown  in  Texaa  where  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  between  the  two  Assem¬ 
blies  may  not  have  been  carefully  observed. 
But  thia  we  judge,  can  be  explained  and  ad¬ 
justed.  Judging  from  a  paper  published  in 
Louisville,  which  has  great  infiuence  in  the 
South,  and  which  we  have  found  to  represent 
pretty  fully  the  sentiment  of  the  Southern 
Church,  The  Christian  Observer,  we  conclude 
that  the  time  for  a  settlement  of  this  question 
has  not  yet  come. 

The  admission  of  four  Chinamen  into  the 
Fulton-avenue  Church,  a  Sabbath  or  two  ago, 
was  an  event  of  unusual  interest  The  scene  at 
the  baptism  was  one  of  great  solemnity.  The 
conduct  of  the  men  themselves,  the  interest  of  a 
crowded  congregation,  the  beautiful  ordinance 
as  administered  by  the  pastor  of  the  church, 
Rev.  Eldward  H.  Robbins,  made  this  service  one 
long  to  be  remembered.  The  Fulton-avenue 
Church  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  a  large 
number  of  the  Chinese  under  its  care.  This 
work  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  in  a  very 
quiet,  unostentatious  way.  When  told  of  the 
sincerity  and  earnestness  of  many  of  these 
Chinese,  we  were  reminded  of  the  words  of  ex- 
Secretary  of  State  Foster,  who  told  of  a  revival 
which  he  had  witnessed  in  China.  He  said  that 
he  had  never  seen  greater  evidence  of  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  in  these  meetings. 
These  people  are  numerous  in  Baltimore.  Their 
children  in  several  instances  have  been  admitted 
to  our  public  schools. 

The  report  of  the  Synod  of  China  for  1896 
shows  that  hardly  a  church  out  of  the  seventy- 
five  connected  with  the  Synod,  failed  to  report 
accessions,  are  as  many  as  forty-six.  Says  Rev. 
Dr.  Martin:  “The  one  or  two  hundred  converts 
in  1850  in  Protestant  Churches  have  expanded 
into  fifty-five  or  sixty  thousand  in  1895.’’  ' 

The  presence  of  Rev.  C.  P.  Coit,  D.D.  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  at  our  ministers’  meeting, 
March  22d,  gave  us  great  pleasure.  He  was  once 
pastor  of  a  church  in  this  vicinity.  R.  H.  W. 

The  entire  valuation  of  church  property  in  this 
city,  including  all  religious  bodies,  is  $54,670,- 
600.  While  the  Roman  Catholics  have  $8,124,- 
600,  the  Presbyterians  have  $9,354,000  in  church 
property. 

Rev.  S.  A.  Mutchmore,  D.D.,  of  the  “Presby¬ 
terian,’’  Philadelphia,  has  given  a  library  of 
4,000  volumes  to  Cfentre  Collie,  Danville,  Ky. 


AMONG  THE  PHILADELPHIA  CHURCHES. 

Rev.  John  L.  Withrow,  D.D.,  of  Chicago, 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  was  the 
special  guest  at  the  Presbyterian  Social  Union 
last  Monday  evening.  The  Hon.  John  Wana- 
maker.  President  of  the  Union,  presided  and  in 
his  opening  words  referred  to  the  now  Wither¬ 
spoon  Building,  predicting  that  it  would  be  a 
center  of  infiuence  even  greater  than  the  old 
building  on  Chestnut  street  had  been.  Mr. 
Wanamaker  spoke  very  hopefully  of  the  coming 
days  for  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  believed 
that  we  would  close  the  century  with  all  our 
Boards  in  better  condition  than  ever  before,  and 
with  all  strife  and  differences  buried,  and  the 
fiag  lifted,  to  follow  in  close  rank  for  great  vic¬ 
tories  in’Christ’s  name. 

Dr.  Withrow  made  the  principal  ^address  of 
the  evening,  his  topic  being  “Breadth  and  Nar¬ 
rowness. ’’  He  spoke  in  an  earnest  way  of  the 
true  relation  of  the  forces  of  conservatism  and 
liberalism  which  sometimes  are  found  in  confiict, 
but  which  if  properly  united,  give  tremendous 
power.  The  subject  was  illustrated  in  different 
lines.  His  address  was  an  earnest  plea  for  con¬ 
ciliation  and  harmony,  and  the  union^of  all  the 
energies  of  Christian  life  in  the  service  of  Christ. 

At  the  Presbyterian  Ministers’  Meeting  last 
Monday,  the  Rev.  Howard  Duffield,  D.D.  of 
New  York  delivered  an  address  on  “The  Poetry 
of  Robert  Browning.’’  Hie  address  was  listened 
to  with  deep  interest,  and,  as  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  said,  was  a  revelation  to  them.  A  great 
many  people  have  an  impression  that  Robert 
Browning  is  utterly  incomprehensible,  and  for 
this  reason  never  seek  to  find  the  rich  things 
that  are  hidden  away  in  the  heart  of  hie  work. 
Yet  if  some  eager  enthusiast  imagines  after 
hearing  D^.  Duffield’s  delightful  paper  that  the 
beautiful  things  in  Browning  grow  ail  over  tho 
surface,  like  summer  fiowers,  on  a  hillside,  and 
that  he  needs  only  to  open  the  volumes  of  his 
poems  and  turn  the  pages  lightly,  to  find  them, 
he  may  be  disappointed.  Splendid  as  are  the- 
works  of  Browning  one  could  scarcely  call  them 
easy  reading. 

The  Rev.  Charles  R.  Erdman  has  accepted' 
the  call  to  the  First  Church,  Germantown.  Ho 
will  enter  upon  hie  work  at  an  early  day.  Mr. 
Erdman’s  ministry  at  Overbrook,  where  for  seven 
years  he  has  been  the  pastor  of  this  new  church, 
has  been  richly  blessed.  He  is  active  also  in 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  work,  being 
the  preacher  on  Sunday  afternoons  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  Branch  of  the  Association, 
where  he  addresses  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  men  every  week.  It  is  understood  that  this 
railroad  work  will  be  continued  by  Mr.  Erdman 
when  he  goes  to  Germantown. 

The  Rev.  Marcus  A.  Brownson,  D.D.  began 
his  work  in  the  Tenth  (formerly  West  Spruce- 
street)  Church  last  Sunday.  He  was  well  re¬ 
ceived,  large  congregations  attending.  Mr. 
Brownson  finds  a  wide  field  ready  for  him.  He- 
is  to  be  installed  Tuesday  evening  of  this  week. 

Letters  from  Paris  indicate  that  the  Rev. 
James  D.  Paxton  is  having  great  success  in  his- 
work  among  the  American  students  in  that  city. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paxton  have  won  their  way  to  the 
hearts  of  these  American  young  people  in  the 
French  capital  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  their 
work  has  been  fruitful  of  good  results.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  work  will  be  permanent,  for  so 
long  as  American  students  must  go  to  Paris  to 
complete  their  art  studies,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  Christianity  of  America  to  see  that  they  are 
surrounded  by  the  truest  and  best  moral  and 
spiritual  influences  while  abroad.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paxton  will  return  to 
Paris  next  year,  to  continue  the  work  in  which 
they  have  been  so  greatly  blessed. 

The  Bethlehem  Church  last  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning  voted  unanimously  to  call  the  Rev.  John  F. 
Carson,  D.D.  of  Brooklyn,  as  pastor.  This- 
church  is  large  and  very  prosperous. 
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Best.  Rest.  Test. 


Thera  era  two  kinds  of  sanapsrilla:  Tho  host — and  the 
rest.  The  trouble  is  they  look  alike.  And  when  the  rest 
dress  like  the  best  who's  to  tell  them  apart?  Well,  "the  tree 
is  known  by  its  fruit.”  That's  an  old  test  and  a  safe  one. 
And  the  taller  the  tree  the  deeper  the  root.  That's  another 
test.  What’s  the  root, — the  record  of  these  sarsaparillas  ?  The 
one  with  the  deepest  root  is  Ayer's.  The  one  with  the  richest 
fruit ;  that,  too,  is  Ayer’s.  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  has  a  record  of 
half  a  century  of  cures  ;  a  record  of  many  medals  and  awards — 
culminating  in  the  medal  of  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair,  which, 
admitting  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  as  the  best — shut  its  doors  against 
the  rest.  That  was  greater  honor  than  the  medal,  to  be  the  only 
Sarsaparilla  admitted  as  an  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair.  If  yon 
want  to  get  the  best  sarsaparilla  of  your  druggist,  here’s  an 
infallible  rule :  Ask  for  the  best  and  you  ’ll  get  Ayer’s.  Ask 
for  Ayer’s  and  you’ll  get  the  best. 


»0D  STILL  IN  DREAMS,  VISIONS  AND 

THE  VOICES  OF  NATURK. 

By  John  Lambert,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Salem,  N.  Y. 

There  are  those  who  accept  the  Bible,  and 
their  own  interpretation  thereof,  as  the  only  and 
final  revelation  of  divine  truth  from  God  to  man. 
In  religious  belief,  they  ignore  the  grand  har¬ 
monies  of  God’s  universal  revelations  of  Himself. 

They  vigorously  taboo  every  religious  thought 
or  truth,  which  they  do  not  find  directly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Bible. 

They  are  devout  souls,  but  will  not  recognize 
or  accept  the, Bible  of  Nature  or  science;  always 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  comparative  and  con¬ 
firmatory  truth,  and  ever  helpful  to  Christian 
faith  and  practice,  when  rightly  appreciated  and 
appropriated.  Expressing  my  fullest  faith  in 
the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  and  as  held  by  the 
Christian  Church  at  large,  as  well  as  my  earnest 
rejection  of  all  religious  mysticism,  spiritualism, 
superstition  regarding  the  significance  of  dreams 
in  general,  and  the  whole  brood  of  self  asserting 
theories  in  this  connection,  I,  nevertheless,  rev¬ 
erently  and  unhesitatingly  bear  witness  to  my 
belief  in  a  progressive  and  continual  revelation 
of  God,  which  is  being  made  to  every  enquiring 
soul  by  ten  thousand  teaching  voices,  all  in 
harmony  with  and  warranted  by  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures. 

During  a  Christian  experience  of  sixty  years 
and  a  professional  career  of  fifty  years,  1  have 
known  many  Christians  whose  faith  and  fideli¬ 
ties  have  been  strengthened  and  established  and 
their  lives  ennobled  by  dreams,  visions  and  the 
voices  of  Nature.  Two  illustrations  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  and  selected  from  observation, 
will  suffice  our  present  purpose.  Many  3’ears 
since,  the  years  subsequent  to  a  public  profes¬ 
sion  of  religion,  I  struggled  for  six  months, 
night  and  day,  with  great  agony  of  mind  and 
soul  on  the  subject  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  I 
could  not  hope  in  Almighty  God,  the  Father, 
such  was  my  sense  of  the  guilt  of  sin ;  and  as  for 
this  man,  called  Jesus,  I  dared  not  trust  in 
Him.  The  suspense  became  awful  and  almost 
unbearable.  I  would  trust  no  human  sruide; 
the  contest  was  between  the  soul  and  its  God. 
In  this  condition  of  anxiety,  I  had  gone  for  a 
vacation  to  a  little  hamlet  on  the  Kennebec 
river,  in  Maine.  One  evening,  straying  quietly 
along  until  1  came  to  a  dry  crossing  in  the  bed 
of  the  river,  I  paused  just  at  sunset  and  gazed 
at  the  beautiful  meadows  and  pastoral  scene  on 
one  hand,  and  then  at  the  high  and  rugged 
mountain  that  made  precipitously  down  to  the 
river  on  the  opposite  shore.  As  I  stood  con¬ 
templating  the  beautiful  harmony  of  mountain, 
river,  valley  and  the  skies,  I  exclaimed,  "0, 
God,  there  must  be  corresponding  harmony  in 
Thy  moral  kingdom.  Show  it  Thyself  to  me.” 
Directly  I  was  caught  up  high  above  the  world, 
and  creation  was  spread  before  my  view  with 
wondrous  detail  and  distinctness.  The  picture 
has  never  been  wholly  effaced.  The  divine  Lord 
and  Creator  (John  i.  1,  5)  was  graciously  pres¬ 
ent  as  my  interpreter,  teacher  and  redeemer ;  as 
the  author  of  my  Christian  faith  and  life ;  and 
although  He  did  not  grant  a  definition  of  His 
own  unique  and  incomprehensible  personality,  of 
His  special  relations  of  being  with  the  Father 
(His  mission  to  man  was  infinitely  above  this). 
He  did  manifest  Himself  as  the  only  blessed 
Saviour  of  my  soul,  and  I  have  never  doubted 
Him  since.  I  care  not  what  metaphysicians  may 
say  to  this,  to  me  it  was  a  vision  from  heaven 
and  anchored  me  to  the  sublimest  truth  known 
to  man.  It  was  a  personal  rendition  vouchsafed 
to  a  sinking  faith  at  a  crucial  point  of  my  relig¬ 
ious  experience. 

I  once  had  a  xiatient,  an  aged  saint,  a  man  who 
had  manifested  strong  peculiarities  towards  his 
fellow  Christians,  who  might  differ  from  him. 
There  was  no  reason  to  anticipate  his  immediate 
demise ;  but  one  day  he  said  to  me,  ”1  wish  you 


to  be  with  me  at  2  o’clock  this  P.M.,  and  by 
no  means  fail  me.”  I  replied  that  ” it  would 
inconvenience  me  to  be  present  at  that  hour, 
could  he  not  arrange  hie  business  at  an  earlier 
hour,”  supposing  he  purposed  making  his  will. 
“No,  no,  come  at  2  o’clock,  please,  for  I  have 
had  a  dream,  an  honest  hour  with  my  God,  and 
I  shall  die  at  2.30,  cherishing  a  Christ-like 
spirit  towards  all  the  brethren.” 

To  gratify  the  man,  I  was  at  his  bedside  at 
the  appointed  hour.  1  read  and  prayed  with  him 
and  immediately  engaged  him  in  genial  conver¬ 
sation,  thinking  to  carry  him  past  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  die.  He  readily  entered  into  conversa¬ 
tion,  taking  note,  however,  of  his  clock  on  the 
wall.  At  precisely  2.30  he  quietly  expired  with¬ 
out  change  of  position,  effort  or  struggle.  He 
had  his  dream,  adjusted  his  soul’s  reckoning 
and  died  at  peace  with  God  and  man.  I  give 
the  case  as  an  interesting  one  of  its  class. 

Recently  my  mind  had  been  dwelling  upon 
some  of  the  graver  problems  of  religion  under¬ 
discussion  at  the  present  time,  and  I  had  been 
questioning  how  far  we  are  warranted  in  antici¬ 
pating  heaven  and  a  joyful  reunion  with  the 
loved  ones,  who  have  gone  from  us,  when  at 
night,  half  asleep  and  half  awake,  a  condition 
peculiarly  conducive  to  clear,  untrammelled 
thought  and  spirituality  of  soul,  a  vision  was 
granted  me,  clear,  vivid  and  impressive. 

The  scene  was  upon  the  sea  of  life  towards  the 
end  of  my  mortal  existence. 

It  was  a  dark,  solemn  night ;  not  a  storm,  but 
the  restless  waves  betokened  a  mysterious  and 
irresistible  element  upon  which  seemed  to  ride 
securely  my  voyaging  craft.  I  lay  upon  the 
couch  of  death  high  on  deck,  no  mortal  com¬ 
panion  on  board.  The  soul  was  all  alone  in 
composed  meditation  and  observation.  There 
was  no  chill  of  death,  no  discomfort  in  the 
atmosphere,  no  pain  or  apprehension  to  disturb 
quiet  repose. 

Near  by  fioated  a  huge,  black,  iron  vessel, 
bearing  a  full  freight  of  grim  doubts  and  fears, 
ready  to  sink  me  to  fathomless  depths,  if  only  I 
should  step  on  board  its  hopeless  deck. 

Crafts,  larger  and  smaller,  bearing  the  un¬ 
answered  and  unanswerable  questions  of  a  life 
time  were  all  about  me,  fioating  courselessly 
hither  and  thither,  and  quite  covering  the  sea. 

I  was  all  alone,  and  yet  I  recognized  that  some 
unseen  hand  guided  the  helm,  and  1  felt  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  voyage  would  soon  end ;  but,  where  I 

I  had  cherished  fond  hopes  and  high  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  the  better  life  beyond  and  above;  yet, 


not  one  ray  of  light  from  the  celestial^city 
greeted  my  constant  and  intense  gaze  onward 
and  upward. 

There  were  no  beacon  lights  to  warn  of  danger 
or  assure  that  the  haven  of  blessed  rest  was  near. 
One  star  only  shone  out  clear  and  bright  from 
above  upon  the  scene,  and  by  the  course  of  this, 
the  one  at  the  helm  appeared  to  be  steering.  As 
I  lay  contemplating  the  scene,  I  asked  myself 
over  and  over  again,  if  I  were  certainly  to  hear 
the  glad,  promised  "welcome  home”  of  the  dear 
ones,  who  must  be  somewhere  and  somehow  with 
the  blessed  Master  (St.  John  xiv.  1-4),  whatever 
might  betide  me. 

The  soul  was  alone,  and  could  only  hear  the 
breaking  and  swash  of  the  incoming  waves  along 
an  unknown  shore  not  far  away,  but  it  was  not 
forsaken  of  a  calm,  firm  faith  in  God,  the  heav¬ 
enly  Father,  a  faith  that  had  grown  and  strength¬ 
ened  from  early  boyhood  all  through  the  years. 
I  soon  became  conscious  of  a  heavenly  presence 
and  companionship.  The  divine  Lord  was  the 
blessed  guest  of  the  soul,  and  while  the  voyage 
of  life  was  not  completed  in  beatific  vision  and 
the  scene  upon  the  sea  remained  unchanged,  the 
heart  was  in  perfect  peace,  for  God  was  the  dear 
heavenly  Father  and  Christ  was  the  assurance 
of  all  the  soul’s  hope<«  and  expectations. 

The  vision  had  passed,  but  for  an  hour  the 
scene  was  vividly  present  to  the  mind,  and  the 
soul  realized  the  preciousness  and  security  of  its 
faith. 

I  refiected  that  God  is  our  unfailing  portion, 
though  these  bodies  of  ours  and  the  universe 
itself  he  destroyed ;  that  whatever  religion  fails 
to  bring  us  to  know  God  may  be  questioned  as  a 
failure  in  itself,  and  that  whatever  voices  help 
us  to  know  God  and  His  son  Jesus  Christ,  are 
from  Him  and  to  be  devoutly  heeded.  I  was  sat¬ 
isfied  also  more  confidently  and  unquestioningly 
to  commit  the  blessedness  of  the  future  life  to 
my  heavenly  Father,  (1  Corinthians  ii.  9).  Af¬ 
ter  years  of  thoughtful  refiection,  it  appears  clear 
to  my  mind  that  we  need  to  know  God  in  the 
entirety  and  appositeness  of  His  revelations,  so 
far  as  it  is  individually  possible,  in  order  to 
largeness  of  apprehension  and  comforting  assur¬ 
ance. 

Too  closely  following  theological  or  churchly 
lines  of  a  conservative  type,  it  seems  to  me,  tends 
to  narrowness  and  often  curtails  and  antagonizes 
unnecessarily  the  infiuence  of  the  church  and  its 
ministers  among  intelligent  and  well  disposed 
people.  Confessedly  there  are  inherent  difficul¬ 
ties  in  a  satisfactory  interpietation  of  some  por- 
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tioDs’of  the  Bible — this  ia  an  open  aecret— and 
there  ia  a  growing  and  inezpreaaible  diaaatiafac- 
tion  with  many  of  the  foraulariea  of  the  chorch. 
It  were  wiae,  if  the  church  recognise  the  aitua- 
tion  and  gently  lead  (not  repel),  in  the  apirit  of 
her  good  Shepherd,  those  who  are  ao  atten¬ 
tively,  but  often  blindly,  listening  to  the  voicea 
of  Nature  alone. 

Medicine  long  aince  broke  loose  from  its  ex¬ 
cathedra  shackles  and  to-day  commands  the  re- 
•pect  and  admiration  of  the  world.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  physician  naturally  and  wisely,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  not  unfrequently  challenges  the  general 
views  of  the  chorch,  which  disregard  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  fixed  and  irrevocable  laws  in  connection 
with  God’s  providential  and  gracious  dealings 
with  men. 

We^would  urge  a  more  liberal  encouragement 
of  those  who  seek  to  find  “Natural  Law  in  the 
Spiritual  World,’’ and  of  those  who  apprehend 
the  sublime  harmonies  existing  between  the 
voices  of  Nature  and  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Let  the  voices  of  peace,  concord  and  Christian 
harmony  and  helpfulness  reign  among  all  the 
people  of  God,  as  each  in  his  own  method  and 
measure  honestly  testifies  of  the  God  he  has 
found,  whether  by  the  voices  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  or  the  voices  of  Nature. 

NU  propter  opinionem,  ted  omnia  pro  veritate. 


THE  OLD  HUDSON  HOMESTEADS. 

By  RoUin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

We  write  to-day  of  the  ancient  farm-houses 
that  once  faced  the  old  Poet  Road  along  the  lower 
Hudson.  The  oldest  of  the  fine  houses  built  by 
city  men  in  the  last  seventy  years,  are  new  in 
comparison.  Much  of  the  legend  and  history  of 
the  River  gathers  about  the  few  quaint  and 
rapidly  vanishing  homes  of  the  Westchester  far¬ 
mers  or  inn-keepers  whose  families  represented 
the  early  settlers  celebrated  by  Irving  and 
Cooper.  But  one  must  have  a  guide  to  find  them 
now,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  charm  of  a  visit  to 
one’s  Hudson  River  friends  to  hear  the  story  of 
the  old  place  now  incorporated  in  the  handsome 
country  seat  as  a  gardener’s  cottage  or  a  gate 
house,  in  which  the  tragedies  of  the  Revolution 
or  the  idylls  of  more  peaceful  times  were  treas¬ 
ured  relics  and  memoriala  Washington  Irving 
held  these  old  houses  in  peculiar  reverence  and 
paid  them  frequent  visits  even  before  he  fixed 
his  home  on  the  bank  at  Sunnyside.  “Wolfort’s 
Roost’’  was  a  reality  over  which  his  fancy 
climbed  and  blossomed  like  the  wisteria  that  to¬ 
day  clings  to  the  walls  made  sacred  by  hie  resi¬ 
dence  ;  and  the  old  Van  Tassell  house  that  has 
just  been  tom  down  was  a  thing  as  suggestive  as 
the  old  Dutch  Church  on  the  Pocantico,  or  the 
site  of  Ichabod’s  school -house  in  Sleepy  Hollow. 
We  think  the  Tarryton  people  suffered  a  loss 
never  to  be  repaired,  when  the  homestead  of 
Katrina  was  given  over  to  the  destroyers.  So  the 
visions  that  uplift  men  fade  out  when  they  begin 
to  look  down.  The  line  of  a  new  street  is  more 
important  t.hun  a  stairway  to  the  stars. 

But  some  of  the  old  houses  are  safe  for  a  gen¬ 
eration  at  least.  One  of  them  on  the  grounds  of 
Pinkstons,  just  within  the  gate  opening  on 
Broadway  and  hidden  among  the  trees  with  a 
dainty  pond  and  a  small  brook  singing  still  past 
the  door  sill,  has  been  carefully  kept  by  one  of 
Irving’s  friends  and  early  neighbors  and  so  long 
as  he  or  his  family  have  charge  there  will  be  no 
change.  Here  one  of  the  stirring  episodes  of  the 
old  war-time  occurred,  and  the  txack  of  the 
musket  balls  can  still  be  traced.  It  was  fortu¬ 
nate  that  this  histOTic  house  was  purchased  years 
ago  by  one  to  whom  Mrs.  Irving  told  its  story 
and  who  proved  so  sympathetic  a  listener  as  Mr. 
John  T.  Terry,  who  made  the  tradition  a  part  of 
the  value  of  his  wiae  investment.  A  little  further 
down  the  old  highway  the  once  famous  “Yellow 
house”  still  stands  by  the  gateway  to  the  estate 
of  the  late  Jacob  Wendell,  which  we  first  visited 
under  the  guidanpe  of  the  son  of  Alexander 
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Hamilton,  who  with  Ogden  Hoffman,  was  wont 
to  make  this  the  end  of  the  first  stage  in  a  three 
days’  drive  from  New  York  city  to  Albany.  It 
is  in  such  quaint  old  quarters  that  one  comes 
closest  to  the  men  who  once  occupied  them. 
This  old  country  Inn  where  the  host  gave  a  far¬ 
mer’s  welcome  and  good  cheer  to  the  great  men 
who  came  to  be  his  guests,  is  the  sanctuary  of 
that  sentiment  of  homely  fellowship  and  honest 
confidence  between  men  in  every  station  that 
made  the  Republic  possible  and  that  must  pre¬ 
serve  it  to  the  end. 

But  we  were  thinking  as  we  began  to  write  of 
the  character  which  these  old  homesteads  nour¬ 
ished  and  for  which  in  our  thoughts  they  still 
seem  to  stand.  They  jut  out  into  the  stream  of 
modem  life  like  headlands  which  the  swift  cur¬ 
rents  are  wearing  away ;  but  the  boys  and  girls 
that  grew  up  in  them  had  an  imperishable 
quality,  often  imparted  them,  which  was  their 
richest  inheritance.  Some  of  them  still  live  to 
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testify  of  that  sterling  worth.  Most  of  them, 
however,  have  passed  away  even  before  the  old 
homes  have  vanished.  Only  yesterday  one  of 
them.  Mr.  Isaac  B.  Lefurgy  of  Hastings,  was 
buried  out  of  our  sight.  These  modest  men  of 
real  and  signal  merit  are  the  nation’s  reserved 
treasure.  We  bank  on  such  capital ;  we  are  se¬ 
cure  so  long  as  we  have  such  men  to  fall  back  on 
when  the  trial  comes. 

Just  above  Dunwoodie  Station,  east  of  Yon¬ 
kers,  is  a  tumbling  farm  house  where  near  forty 
years  ago  we  went  to  bury  a  prodigal  son.  His 
aged  mother  lay  sick  in  the  room  where  he  had 
first  knelt  to  pray.  She  never  knew  of  hie  evil 
ways  in  the  g^t  city.  His  companions  who 
came  to  bury  him,  two  score  of  them,  kept  his 
secret  well.  They  respected  the  sentiment  that 
drew  the  man  back  to  his  boyhood’s  home  to  die 
under  its  i^cious  shelter.  They  heard  the 
lesson  of  a  life  and  more  than  one  of  them  paid 
it  the  tribute  of  his  tears.  We  said  then  and  we 
think  now  that  the  old  homestead  was  the 
mightiest  preacher. 


A  BRIDGE  OF  61  MILES. 

It  is  said  that  the  government  of  Ceylon  is 
considering  a  project  for  bridging  over  Polk’s 
Strait  which  separates  this  island  of  Ceylon 
from  the  mainland  of  India.  This  Strait  is 
double  the  width  of  the  English  Channel,  being 
forty  one  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  point,  but 
it  is  shallow,  in  many  places  not  more  than  six 
feet  deep,  and  there  are  reeh  and  islands  which 
have  recently  been  surveyed  and  mapped.  The 
plan  for  this  great  work  would  include  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  Colombo,  the  principal  city  and  har¬ 
bor  of  Ceylon  145  miles  distant  at  that  end,  a 
road  of  ninety  miles  on  the  other  to  the  nearest 
Mint  of  the  railroad  system  of  India  at  Modura. 
The  bri^e  would  extend  over  sixty-one  miles, 
and  as  intimated  would  cost  twenty-eight  mill¬ 
ions  of  rupees. 


Is  your  Brain  Tired  ? 

Use  Horsford's  Add  Phosphate. 

Dr.  T.  D.  Cbothebs,  Supt.  Walnut  Lodm  Asylum, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  says:  ^  It  is  a  remedy  of  great 
value  in  building  up  functional  energy  and  brain 
force.” 
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Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  tbe  United  States  or  foretsn 
countries,  Inclndlng  South  Africa. 

Letters  yfg  ijgo  i,Qy  *j,(j  sell  Bills  of  Exchanse  on,  r  nd 

make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
collections  and  lasne  Commercial  and  Travel 
Oredlt  parts  of  tbe  world. 


Of 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  London. 


FREDERICK  A,  BOOTH, 

ig  East  i6th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

Real  Estate. 


Care  of  Property.  CollectinK  Rents. 

Management  of  Estates. 

Fire  Insurance.  Mortgage  Loans. 


Two  doors  West  from  Union  Square. 


8y  Miilelpil  Wirnits 

/O  F.  Stnhwn  B  Co.,  Xqnitable  Bi 


Qlldlnx,  Boston. 


mCHARD  S.  DEY,  Presbyterian  Bolldiaf ,  NewYork 
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CHURCH  MUSIC. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  GOOD  CHURCH 
MUSIC  I 

For  the  great  majority  of  church-goers  the 
question  of  what  is  good  or  bad  church  music  is 
settled  more  by  their  own  feelings  than  by  a  calm 
judgment  based  on  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
If  music  pleases  them,  they  do  not  think  much 
as  to  its  appropriateness.  If  it  does  not  please 
them,  they  are  apt  to  condemn  it  off-hand. 

Any  one  who  has  ever  been  responsible  for  a 
choir,  however,  knows  how  difiScult  a  matter  it 
is  to  run  successfully  against  people’s  prejudices. 

Give  me  a  thoroughly  unmusical  person  for  a 
good  sweeping  criticism ;  he  will  usually  preface 
his  remarks  by  saying  he  has  never  studied 
music,  but  he  knows  what  he  likes,  and  then  he 
will  proceed  to  demolish  you  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand. 

There  are  people  whom  any  amount  of  logic 
will  not  move  from  their  position.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  what  qualities  good  church  music  must 
possess,  and  what  constitutes  the  weakness  and 
insufficiency  of  bad  church  music.  In  the  first 
place,  church  music  must  obey  the  law  of  fitness 
which  dominates  everything  in  our  service ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  must  be  devotional  and  dignified. 

But  what  does  the  law  of  fitness  demand  ? 

There  is  a  church  style  in  Music  just  as  there 
is  in  Architecture;  not  an  arbitrary  thing  set 
up  by  any  composer  or  school  of  composers,  but 
a  reality,  a  necessity,  a  natural  and  spontaneous 
growth,  a  fiower  blooming  and  beautiful,  spring¬ 
ing  from  what  is  held  by  common  consent  to  be 
right  and  fitting.  If  we  look  at  the  history  of 
its  development  we  shall  understand  this  better. 

The  first  great  period  in  church  music  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  music  was 
of  the  most  formal  kind,  founded  on  an  essential 
law  of  composition,  every  part  in  it  followed  out 
from  beginning  to  end  a  certain  strict  relation 
to  all  the  others,  and  freedom  in  melody  or  treat¬ 
ment  was  unknown.  It  was  distinctly  a  product 
of  the  religious  life  of  that  time;  it  tallied  with 
the  prevailing  tone  of  thought  and  belief.  It 
fails  to  fulfil  our  requirements  to-day,  because 
the  form  of  our  service  is  changed,  there  is  a 
new  spirit  in  it  which  requires  a  new  musical 
expression. 

The  old  church  music  was  too  cold  and  impas¬ 
sive,  too  formal.  It  is  our  humanity,  that  lies 
at  the  very  base  of  our  natures ;  we  are  human 
beings;  we  need  to  have  our  feelings  awakened, 
our  hearts  touched.  The  cold,  glittering,  im¬ 
personal  grandeur  of  a  Mass  only  overawes  us ;  it 
is  the  letter  of  the  law — we  want  its  spirit ;  we 
want  love. 

But  can  the  two  seemingly  irreconcilable 
things  be  joined  f  Can  we  have  in  music  the 
dignity  and  reverential  beauty  which  worship 
demands,  and  at  the  same  time  those  human 
qualities  which  seem  inherently  secular  ?  Two 
things  are  necessary:  first,  that  our  religious  life 
shall  have  a  more  human  quality ;  shall  come 
closer  to  the  every-day  life  of  the  people ;  shall 
become  nobler  and  more  tender ;  shall  belong  to 
the  people  rather  than  to  the  priest ;  shall  not  so 
much  overawe  us  by  splendor  as  touch  our  hearts 
by  intimate  relation  to  our  own  needs.  The 
second  is  that  there  shall  be  men  of  musical 
genius,  as  there  were  in  the  old  time,  through 
whom  this  religious  life  may  speak.  Such  music 
is  real ;  it  has  come  from  the  innermost  heart ; 
it  is  no  mere  appendage  to  the  service,  but  an 


T)LEASE  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
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that  the  <<  best,”  or  the 
joteduML  “  standard,”  in  all  lines  com¬ 
mands  a  fair  price.  See  list  of 
SnrTork.  the  brands  of  Pure  White  Lead 
which  are  the  standard.  They 
}cu«,..  are  the  best.  Avoid  those  brands 
said  to  be  “just  as  good,”  offered 
for  “less  money,”  and  of  “so 
called  White  Lead.” 

CnCC  “•*“*  National  Lead  Co/*  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
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*  ^  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free ; 

also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  fcHwarded  upon  application  to  those 
intending  to  paint. 

National  Lead  C<?.,  i  Broadway,  New  York, 
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expression  of  the  actual  spirit  that  abides 
within  it. 

The  anthems  and  services  of  such  composers 
as  Stainer,  Calkin,  Qoss,  Barnby  and  Stanford 
are  universally  used  in  the  best  choirs  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  Observe  the  majesty  of  the 
SanctuB— the  wonderful  calm  beauty  of  “Holy  I 
Holy  1  Holy  I’’  the  tremendous  inevitable  sense 
of  power  which  the  organ  gives  with  its  stalking 
bass,  and  ask  if  it  is  not  music  noble  and  beau¬ 
tiful  enough  to  be  weded  to  the  inspiring  words  ? 

One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  failure  in  our 
church  music  is  the  tendency  of  choir-masters  to 
try  pieces  which  are  too  ambitious,  ^ith  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  a  choir  may  be  a 
dismal  failure  because  of  this  error  in  judgment. 
Except  in  large  churches,  where  there  are  sing¬ 
ers  of  great  ability,  the  music  should  be  simple. 
It  is  better  that  this  should  be  so ;  the  nearer 
you  get  to  the  people  the  more  you  can  do  for 
them.  This  should  be  the  guiding  principle 
through  the  whole  service. 

The  choir-master  and  organist  should  be  second 
only  to  the  preacher’s  calling.  May  we  not  hope 
that  in  the  course  of  time  it  will  come  about 
that  the  clergyman  will  be  able  to  intelligently 
advise  and  work  with  the  choir-master,  and  that 
together  they  shall  be  guided,  not  by  feeling  or 
prejudice,  but  by  judgment  and  by  a  conviction 
which  they  can  hold  to  unswervingly  ? — Thomas 
Whitney  Burette  in  Protestant  Review. 

The  Oratorio  Society,  Walter  Damrosch  direc¬ 
tor,  gave  Saturday  evening  a  fine  rendering  of 
Mendelssohn’s  “Elijah.’’  Miss  Ella  Bussell, 
soprano,  showed  much  dramatic  power  in  the 
rendering  of  her  solos  and  Mr.  Davis’s  Elijah 
was  most  admirably  sung  and  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  audience,  as  were  also  Mrs. 
Katharine  Bloodgood,  contralto,  and  Mr.  Will- 1 
iams,  tenor,  particularly  in  the  favorite  solo, 
“Rend  Your  Hearts.’’  The  quartette,  “Cast  thy 
burden  upon  the  Lord,  ’  ’  was  fine  and  the  chorus 
showed  much  strength  in  their  part  of  the  work. 

SACRED  SONGS  No.  1 

Br  Ira  D.  Saakey,  Jat.  Bcflraaahaa,  aa4  Geo.  C.  Stebblai. 

Tbls  exceptionally  One  collection  Is  used 
-  by  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  SaNKBY  in  all  their 

meetings.  Mr.  Moody  says  It  Is  the  best 
book  he  ever  need. 

S  SACRED  SONGS  No.  I 

bae  won  Its  way  to  popular  favor  more 
rapidly  than  any  song  nook  ever  lasned. 

Over  100.000  CoDles  sold  is  Tliree  Hontbsl 

^mssssm  92S  per  100,  In  boards;  add  Sc.  each  If  or 

_ I -  dered  by  m.tll .  Qet  a  copy  and  try  It. 

If  yonr  bookseller  can  not  farnli h  It.  send  to  Publishers, 
THE  BIOLOW  A  MAIN  CO. 

I  Chicago  House,  >16  Wabash  Ar.  76  E.  Mb  8t.,  New  York 


theory  Is  true,  It  Is  a  great  sin  to  make  the  communion 
cup  a  possible  means  of  downfall  for  such  sufferers. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  the  use  of  fermented  wine  in 
the  communion  service.  Probably  half  of  the  Preeby. 
terian  churches  use  unfermented  grapejnice.  There  la 
every  reason  why  all  should  do  so.  The  pure,  unfer¬ 
mented  Juice  of  grapes  may  be  secured  bottled  at  al¬ 
most  any  drug  store.  It  is  the  scriptural  requirement 
of  the  ‘Tmit  of  the  vine.”  It  contains  no  alcohol,  and 
in  offering  it  the  church  is  not  causing  the  downfall  of 
some  person  who  is  manfully  struggliag  in  the  grip  of 
either  habit  or  disease.  The  day  is  looked  for  hopefully 
when  it  can  be  said  that  not  a  single  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  whole  world  tempts  members  of  its  con¬ 
gregation  to  their  own  degradation  by  nslng  fermented 
wine  in  the  communion  service. 


Rebuilding  of  old  organs  of  any  make  is  a 
specialty  with  the  makers  of 

Raynor's 
Church  Organs 

We  would  like  to  correspond  with  you  for 
our  mutual  profit,  if  you  contemplate  buying 
or  refiittng. 

P.  E.  RAYNOR  A  CO.,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

SemMern  Branch  ■  J.  J.  MUler,  M  Bute  St.,  Norfolk,  Va. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Menos^,  QonI  Monamr 
TBOT,  jr.  T.,  mnd  WMW  TOMM  OtTT, 

IHANUrAOTURR  tURIRIOR  NCLL*. 


PRESERVE  TOUR  EVAMOEUSTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpoM  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order. 
We  can  snpply  each  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Addrm  The  Evangelist,  166  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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Ml  Pearl  ■lrM^  Now  Terk. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

m  Fifth  ATvnae,  N«w  York. 


HKMBT  m.  nKU>.  I>.D.,  Bdltor. 


Tsbmb,  Three  doU*n  •  year,  in  adranoe,  poatage  pal 
In  foreign  oaontriea  fUH  extra  for  foreign  poatage. 
For  two  yeaia  in  adyanoe,  or  tar  one  year's  anbaorip- 
tion  and  one  new  anbecriber.  Fire  dollars,  strictly  in 
odoones.  In  olnbs  of  fire  or  more,  $&fiO  eaoh.  The 


(Tordial  hospitality  is  extended  to  all  delegates  and  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  may  attend  the  meeting.  Board  can  be 
seonred  for  those  desiring  it  from  fl  JO  to  tt.80  per  day. 
Nsimee  of  delegates  and  all  applications  for  board  or 
entertainment  must  be  sent  not  later  than  April  14  to 
Mrs.  O.  E.  Hunt,  1412  Tenth  street,  Altoona,  Pa. 

The  nsoal  reduction  in  rsdlroad  fares  ban  been  se¬ 
cured.  On  pnrclmsing  tickets  ask  for  a  certificate. 
This  mnst  be  signed  at  the  meeting,  and  entitles  the 
bearer  to  two-  thirds  redaction  on  return  ticket.  At  the 
smaller  stations  notice  should  be  ^ven  to  the  agent  in 
advance  that  certificates  will  be  asked  for.  AIL  Aether 
delegates  or  not,  can  avail  themselves  of  this  reduction. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Millxr,  Recording  Secretary. 


paper  will  also  he  aent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
for  thrsa  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance 
ADTXHTiBiiro  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  tot 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Au,  snbscripCioas  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  esses  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  pcat-ofllos  order,  or  registered  letter. 

PeM-Olfioe  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  Mew  York 
Poat-offlee,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Addreas  THE  EYAMOELIST, 

IM  Fifth  Avenue,  Mew  York. 


Entered  at  the  Poit-ojioeat  New  York  as  eeeondwiaee 
mutU  matter. 


ArroiNTMMwra  and  iNaiirvnoNa, 

TMm  BOAJUta. 


The  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Meetingpf  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Pr^byterian 
Church,  Mew  York,  will  be  held  in  the  Central  Church, 
Rochester,  M.  Y.,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  April 
14  and  15.  It  will  be  preceded  by  a  social  gathering  of 
the  officers,  missionaries  and  delegates  on  the  evening 
of  the  18th.  Opening  session  at  10  a.m.  Delegates  are 
requested  to  present  their  credential  cards  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  at  the  church,  on 
Wednesday,  the  14th,  at  0.80  a.m.  Delegates  desiring 
entertainment  should  notify  Mrs.  David  Cory,  296  East 
Ave.,  Rochester,  M.  ¥„  who  will  also  furniMi  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  hotels  and  boarding  houses  to  any  oth¬ 
ers  who  wish  to  attend  the  meeting.  Reduction  of  fare 
has  been  secured  for  all  those  in  attendance  who  travel 
over  railroads  within  the  Trunk  Xiine  Association.  Ob¬ 
tain  of  the  ticket  agent  at  starting  point  a  certificate  that 
full  fare  has  been  paid,  which  certificate,  after  proper 
signature  at  the  meeting,  will  entitle  the  holder  to  a  re¬ 
turn  ticket  at  one-third  the  regular  fare.  Delegates  liv¬ 
ing  in  small  places  should  apply  for  their  tickets  and 
certificates  several  days  in  advance  of  the  time  of  start¬ 
ing.  By  order  of  the  Board. 

Mart  Lk  Blakxmah,  Recording  Secretary. 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  March,  1807. 


Home  Missions,  166  Fifth  AvSm  Mew  York 

Foretgm  Miwlons,  **  ** 

Ohnroh  Erection,  ...  **  “ 

Education,  .....  1834  Chestnut  St.,  Phils 
Publloa^n  and  8.  S.  Work,  "  ** 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  .  .  .  “  *• 

Freedmen,  .  .  .616  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Aid  for  Oculages,  .  .  80  Montenk  Bl(^.  Chicago. 


THE  MEW  YORK  FEMALE  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  will  hold  its  eighty-first  annual  meeting 
at  the  Bible  Hous&  Fourth  Avenue  and  9th  street,  at 
12  x.,  on  April  8.  Rev.  Edward  B.  Coe,  D.D.,  will  pre¬ 
side.  Rev.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  D.D.,  will  address  the 
meeting,  _ 


PBN8BTTERIN8, 


the  AMBRIOAM  SUMBAT-gOHOOL  UMION, 
SSTABUBHID  tX  PRIIAnXLPHIA,  18M, 
organises  tTnion  Bible  Schools  In  desUtnte,  sparsely  settled 
plaoes  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  onion  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  chorches  can  nnlte  the  settlers. 
Expease  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1779  new  schools  started  In  1896;  also  117  frontier  chorches  from 
schools  prevloosly  established.  7S  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  fU.OO  starts  a  new  achooL  himlahlng 
helps  for  Bible  Stody  and  a  library.  8800  snpports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Yoo  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yoo  aid. 
Sand  oontiibotlons  to  S.  P.  BAKCRorr,  DU.  Secretary, 
Ul  Fifth  Avenne,  N.  T.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOMOTIMO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  POET  OF  NSW  YOBK. 
(Oommonly  called  Pinrt  "Society-*^  Chartered  in  1819. 
SupporU  Mlalstero  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St^  and  Reading  Room  and  dally 
rellgloua  servioes  in  Lecture  Room j  its  Branches,  1» 
Cfiiarlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  AUantic  Ave^ 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  atteaded  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
tkmalHies.  Its  work  has  been  gnwtly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Bav.  SAxm.  Bottlt,  Pastor.  Wx.  H.  H.  Moorb,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Bbouwbb,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Hkrbick,  Treas,. 

Mo.  80  Massau  Street,  Mew  York. 


nE  AaiEBICAN  SEAMEN’S  FBIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  AprU,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  Mew  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  ef  the  port  of  Mew  York.  Publishes  the  SaUorr 
Maiiaatne,  the  Seaman’e  FYiend,  and  the  L^e  Boat. 
Jaxbs  W.  EiiWXUk  Pree.,  W.  C.  SniBOnB,  Treas.,  Rev 
W.  C.  Snn,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FITE  POINTS  HGVSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

166  Worth  Street,  New  York, 
established  to  iwavlde  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
te  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  ^ey  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  today  are  what 
they  are  beoanse  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  ezisteDoe  more  than  46,000  have  been  in  its  sobooL 
and  ow  96,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

DoBatkms  of  money,  seoond-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate 
nlly  received. 

ServleeotSoBg,  Sanday,l60to440p.x.;  Sunday-echooLtto 
P.X.  Day-achoeis,  9  to  U  :40  AX.,  and  12:40  to  9  P.  x.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner  table.  19  dO  tol9:40pj(.  VUitora  welcome 
at  aQ  times.  Horru  K.  Jssitp,  Pres.;  F.  B.  Caxp,  Treas.; 
Osexes  F.  Bkttb,  Sec.;  Wx.  F.  Barrard,  Snpt. 
f'ur  greatest  need  sow  is  money  fc/  a  itew  building.  We 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  one  hundred  and  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  will  be  beld  at  the  Winona 
Assembly  Grounds.  Warsaw,  Ind.,  on  Thursday,  May  20, 
1807.  at  11  A.x„  and  will  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the 
Moderator,  the  Rev.  John  Lansing  Withrow,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  undersigned,  as  the  Permanent  Committee  on 
Commissions,  will  meet  on  the  same  day  at  tbe  Winona 
Grounds  at  8  a.x.  to  receive  the  credentials  of  enmmis- 
sioners.  Wx.  Henry  Robrrts,  Stated  Clerk. 

Wx.  Eves  Moore,  Permanent  Clerk. 

Communications  with  reference  to  entertainment  at 
Winona  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Dickey, 
D.D.,  Eagle  Lake,  near  Warsaw,  IndlanA 

All  communications  with  reference  to  the  business  of 
the  Assembly  and  rates  for  railroad  transportation 
should  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.D.,  1^ 
Chestnut  street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


WOMAN’S  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  Assembly  of  tbe  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Church 
(Pbiladelpbia)  will  be  held  in  the  Second  Cburch,  Al- 
toona.  Pa.,  April  28  and  29.  According  to  the  By-laws, 
‘Dne  delegate  may  be  sent  from  each  Presbyterlal  So¬ 
ciety,  each  Auxiliary,  each  Young  People’s  Branch  or 
Band.”  Synodical  and  Christian  Endeavor  Societies 
wwking  with  ns  are  entitled  to  the  same  representation. 


Presbytery  of  New  York  in  the  Chapel  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Fifth  Avenue  comer  Eleventh 
street,  Monday,  April  12,  at  10  a.x.  Each  minister,  li¬ 
centiate  and  candidate  on  tbe  roll  of  Presbytery  is  re¬ 
quired  to  report,  either  in  person  or  by  letter,  at  the 
stated  meeting  in  AprlL  and  a  failure  so  to  do  ^11  make 
him  liable  to  censure  for  the  neglect  of  duty.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Stated  Clerk  to  report  to  Presbytery  at  the 
May  meeting  of  each  year  the  names  of  all  persons  fail¬ 
ing  to  comply  with  this  rale.  Ministers  without  pastoral 
charge  will  be  called  upon  to  report  in  r^ard  to  their  la¬ 
bors  during  the  past  year.  George  W.  F.  Birch,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Detroit  in  Milan,  Monday,  April  19,  at 
7.80  p.x.  W.  D.  Sexton,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Pueblo  in  Florence,  Colo„  April  13,  at 
7 JO  P.X.  F.  C.  Kirkwood,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytory  of  Westchester  In  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Yonkers,  M.  Y.,  beginning  Monday,  April  19,  at 
8  p.x.  Ministers  not  paitorg  are  reouested  to  report  in 
person  or  by  letter.  (Standing  Rule  Mo.  34.)  Ministers 
and  elder-delegrates  who  expect  to  be  present  Monday 
evening  are  requested  to  notify  (giving  the  hour  of  ar¬ 
rival)  R.  E.  Prime,  Yonkers,  M.  Y„  not  UUer  than  April 
15th).  Supper  will  be  served  at  6  p.x.  Monday  in  the  lec¬ 
ture-room.  W.  J.  CuxxiNO,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Wellsborongh  at  Port  Allegany,  Tues* 
day,  April  13,  at  7.80  P.x.  A.  C.  Shaw,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  in  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Dove^,  Tuesday,  April  13,  at  9  45  a.x. 

Stanley  W  hite.  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbyte^  of  Elizabeth  in  the  Second  Church,  Rah¬ 
way,  M.'J.,  ’Tuesday,  April  20.  at  11  a.x. 

Saxdel  Parry,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Central  Dakota  at  Brookings,  S.  D., 
April  20,  at  7  JO  P.X.  Presbyterial  Woman’s  Missionary 
Society  at  same  time  and  place.  G.  A.  White,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Baltimore  in  the  Brown  Memorial 
Church,  Baltimore,  April  19,  at  8  p.x. 

George  E.  Jones,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Albany  in  Madison  Avenne  Church, 
Albany,  April  20,  at  10  A.x.  J.  M.  Crocker,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Monmouth  at  Jamesburg,  M.  J.,  Tues¬ 
day,  April  18,  at  10  A.X.  B.  S.  Everett,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Syracuse  in  Jordan.  M.  Y.,  April  12,  at 
8  p.x.  A.  H.  Fahnestock,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbjrtery  of  Erie  at  Warren,  Penna.,  Tuesday, 
April  13,  at  7.80  P.x.  R.  S.  Van  Clev e.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Rochester  in  the  Westminster  Church 
of  Rochester,  Monday,  April  12,  at  7.80  p.x. 

Levi  Parsons,  Stated  Clerk. 
Long  Island  Presbytery  in  Bridge  Hampton,  Tues¬ 
day,  April  18,  at  7.80  p.x.  Epher  Whitaker,  S.  C. 

Presbyte^  of  Maumee  in  Bowling  Green,  Tuesday, 
April  13,  at  <.80  P.x.  B,  W.  Slagle,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  BulIIalo  at  Frankllnville,  Monday, 
April  12,  at  7.80  P.x.  Assessments  and  statistics  1  reports 
are  expected.  Williax  Waith,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lyons  at  Sodas,  M.  Y.,  Tuesday,  April 
20,  at  2  P.x.  Henry  M.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  at  Parker,  S.  D., 
Tuesday.  April  13.  at  7.30  p.x.  Tbe  Presbyterial  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  will  meet  at  the  same  place  April  14, 
and  the  Presbyterial  Union  of  Young  People's  Society 
of  Uhristlan  Endeavor  also  at  the  same  place,  April  15. 

Calvin  H.  French,  Stated  Clerk, 
Huron  Presbytery  at  Tllfin,  0„  April  13  and  14,  and 
on  April  14  the  twentieth  annual  m*'etii»r  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbytery. 

Clexent  G.  Martin,  Stated  Clerk. 
Hudson  Presbytery  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Myack,  M.  Y..  Monday,  April  19,  at  3  p.x.  The  Woman’s 
Presbyterial  Missionary  Society  will  hold  its  next  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Campbell  Hall,  M.  Y.,  Thursday,  April 
22.  In  the  forenoon  there  will  be  a  business  session,  and 
in  the  afternoon  a  popular  meeting  with  interesting 
speeches.  David  F.  Bonner,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Washington  City  In  the  Western 
Church,  IVashington  City,  D.  C.,  April  5,  at  7.80  p.x. 

B.  F.  Bittinoer,  Stated  Clerk. 
Platte  Presbytery  at  Savannah,  Mo„  Tuesday,  April 
20,  at  7 JO  P.x.  'Walter  H.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Carlisle  in  the  Central  Church,  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.,  April  13,  at  7  p.x.  Wx  A.  West,  S.  C. 


Indianapolis  Presbytery  In  Acton,  Ind.,  T^ea^y, 
April  20,  at  7J0  P.x.  L.  P.  Marshall,  Stoted  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Dayton  in  the  First  Church  of  Middle- 
town,  Monday,  April  12,  at  7  JO  p.x.  J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  C. 


Kalamazoo  Presbytery  at  Miles,  Mich.,  Tuesday, 
April  13,  at  7 JO  p.x.  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  will 
wsAA*  tyImfsa  fv/kTYifTlATIftincr  WAflllAAdAV.  Atirll 


Presbytery  of  Cayuga  at  Weedsport,  Monday,  April 
12,  at  7.80  p.x.  Sessional  records  and  asa^mento  Me 
due  at  that  time  and  place.  C.  H.  Beebe,  S.  C. 


Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  with  the  church  in  Gar¬ 
field,  Tuesday,  April  20,  at  10  a.x.  To  be  opened  with 
sermon  by  Uie  retiring  moderator.  Rev.  Bryce  K.  Doug¬ 
lass.  George  R.  GARRETSON,Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Peoria  at  Oneida,  Ill.,  April  12,  at  7.80 
p.x.  I.  A.  CoRNELiBON,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Missionary  Societv  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Peoria  at  Knoxville,  111.,  Wednesday, 
April  7,  at  9  A.X.  Mrs.  De  Vore  of  Alaska  will  bo  present. 
A  full  representation  from  every  cburch  is  desired. 

Julia  H.  Johnston,  Pres.  Sec. 


Presbytery  of  Northumberland  in  Muncy,  April  19, 
at  2J0  P.X.  J.  D.  Cook,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Saginaw  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Ithaca,  Tuesday,  April  18,  at  7.30  p.x.  Sessional  rec- 
ords  to  be  presented.  Thomas  Middlkmis^  S.  C. 


Presbytery  of  Geneva  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  Monday,  April  19,  at  7.30  P.x.  ^  ^ 

J.  'WiLPORD  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Twenty-third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Geneva 
Presbyterial  Society  will  be  held  at  Penn  Yan,  Tuesday, 
April  13,  beginning  at  9.45  a.x. 

Mbs.  B.  F.  Prichard,  Cor,  Sec. 


Steuben  Presbytery  in  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Dohocton,  M.  Y.,  Tuesday,  April  20,  at  7.30  P.x. 


Kearney  Presbj-teiy  in  the  First  Presbyterian  (3hurch, 
Grand  Island,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  April  l8,  at  7.30  p.x.  The 
Woman’s  Presbyterial  Soclete  will  meet  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  Thoxas  C.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk, 


Presbytery  of  Troy  in  the  church  of  Glens  Falls, 
April  19,  at  3  P.x.  Arthur  H.  Allen,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Chemung  in  the  North  Presbyterian 
Church,  Elmira,  Tuesday,  April  20,  at  4  p.x, 

C.  C.  Carr,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  East  Florida  at  Starke,  Tuesday.  April 
6,  at  3  P.X.  Jno.  M.  MacGoniole,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery 
at  7.80  P.X.  B 


of  Bloomington  at  Chenoa,  111.,  April  19, 
ring  sessional  records. 

W.  A.  Hunter,  Stated 


Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Corning  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Sidney,  April  20,  at  10  a.x.  J.  F.  Hinkhouse,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Flint  at  Lapeer,  Mich.,  Tuesday,  April 
20,  at  7.30  P.x.  Geo.  S.  Woodhull,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Newton  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Sparta,  N.  J.,  Tuesday.  April  13,  at  10.80  a.x. 

E.  Clark  Ci-inb,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Cleveland  in  the  North  Church,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Tuesday,  April  13,  at  7.80  p.x.  E.  Bushnell,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  in  the  Scranton  Provi¬ 
dence  Church,  Monday,  April  lk  at  7.80  p.x. 

P.  H.  Brooks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Monroe  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Blissfleld,  Mich.,  Tuesday,  April  13,  at  7.30  P.x.  The 
Woman’s  Presbjyterlal  Missionary  Society  will  meet  at 
the  same  place,  'Wednesday,  April  14,  at  9  a.x. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  in  Lambert'ville 
church,  Tuesday,  April  18,  at  10.80  a.x. 

A.  L.  Arxstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  the  Black  Hills  at  Rapid  City,  Tues¬ 
day,  April  6.  at  7.30  p  x.  At  this  meeting  all  sessional 
records  should  be  presented  for  examination.  At  the 
same  time  and  date  the  Young  People’s  and  Ladies’ 
Societies  bold  their  annual  Presbyterial  meetings. 

W.  S.  Peterson,  Acting  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Omaha  at  Westminster  COiurch^ma- 
ba,  29th  and  Mason  streets,  Tuesday,  April  20,  at  7.30  p.x. 
Dmegates  take  the  cars  on  16th  street  to  Hanscom  Park. 

J.  D.  Kerr,  Stat^  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Utica  in  Bethany  Church,  Utica,  Mon¬ 
day,  April  1^  at  7.30  p.x.  Dana  W.  Bigelow,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Bingbamton  in  the  First  PTesbyterlan 
Cburch  of  Binghamton,  M.  Y.,  Monday.  April  19,  at  3  P.x. 

John  McVey,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Niagara  at  Medina,  M.  Y.,  Monday, 
April  19,  commencing  at  4  P.x.  H.  T.  Chadsey,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Nassau  at  Islip,  L.  I.,  Monday.  April  12, 
at  4  P.x.  A.  G.  Russell,  Stated  Clerk. 


MABBIAOE8. 

Wilkins— Pabst— At  Norristown.  Pa.,  March  23, 1897, 
bv  Rev.  T.  R.  Beeber.  William  W.  Wilkins  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  and  Katie  Pabst  of  Morristown,  Pa. 


WOODIiAWM  CBMETERT. 

WOODLAWM  STATION  (24th  Ward.  HMlem  lUdl 
road  OfBce.Ma  20  Bast  23d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAIWB,  89  Carmine  St.,  W.Y. 

At  Fair  Lawn,  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  fifty  minutes 
from  Mew  York,  a  very  desirable  residence  to  let 
for  the  summer  or  lease  bv  the  year :  large  grounds ; 
possession  from  May  1st.  Address  M.  (;.  Shaw,  Pater¬ 
son,  M.  J. 


FREE  STOP-OVER  AT  WASHINGTON. 

On  all  through  tickets  between  the  east,  west,  north 
and  south,  reading  via  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  a 
stop-over  at  Washington  can  be  secured,  without  extra 
charge  for  railroad  fare,  by  depositing  the  ticket,  upon 
arrival  at  Washington,  with  the  B.  &  O.  station  ticKet 
agent  at  that  point.  Washington  is  always  attractive 
to  visitors,  and  particularly  so  while  Congress  is  in  ses¬ 
sion.  This  arrangement  for  stop-over  privilege  will 
doubtless  be  appreciated  by  the  public,  and  will  bring 
to  the  National  (Tapital  many  travelers  to  view  its  su¬ 
perb  public  buildings,  monuments,  museums  and  thor¬ 
oughfares. 
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It  ts  a  Book  Store  in  the  best  and 
'  most  complete  sense,  that  carries  at  all 
times  a  comprehensive  stock,  adapted  to 
special  and  general  needs.  A  practical 
Book  Store  for  practical  people.  A  place  where  Books  are  sold  like 
other  merchandise  at  proper  profits  and  least  prices. 

A  large  stock  of  Easter  Cards,  Emblems  and  Booklets.  Also 
Bibles,  Prayer  Books  and  manuals  of  devotion. 

POPULAR  BOOKS— POSITIVE  BARGAINS 


The  Lotus  Classics.  Library  edition  of  famous 
books,  16mo.  20  titles.  K^ularly  75c ;  our 
price  30c  a  toI. 

The  Escutcheon  Series.  HandsomeW  bound 
and  illustrated,  24  titles.  12mo.  Our  price 
50c  a  vol. 

The  DeNovo  Library.  Prettily  bound,  stamped 


in  silver  and  colors.  About  50  titlea  16mo. 
R^ularly  50c ;  our  price  18c  a  vol. 

The  Exquisite  ^riee.  Bound  in  half  calf  and 
illustrated,  42  titles.  16mo.  Our  price  50c 
a  vol. 

The  Roxburgh  Classics.  Well  bound,  seal  mo¬ 
rocco  back,  cloth  sides,  gilt  top,  85  titles. 
12mo.  Regularly  il.25;  our  price  50c  a  vol. 


WORKS  OF  STANDARD  AUTHORS  IN  SETS 


Dickens.  Complete  works,  over  200  illustra¬ 
tions  on  steel  and  wood,  15  vols.  Publisher’s 
price  $15;  our  price  $7.75. 

Victor  Hugo.  Edition  de  Luxe.  13  vols. 
Publisher’s  price  $20 ;  our  price  $9. 

Thackeray.  Complete  works,  200  illustrations 
from  designs  by  the  author  and  others,  10 
vols.  Publisher’s  price  $10;  our  price  $5.25. 

Cooper’s  Novels  and  Tales,  with  frontispiece 
illustration  to  each,  32  vols.  Publisher’s 
price  $16;  our  price  $8.75. 

Bulwer  Lytton.  Complete  works,  21  full-page 


illustrations,  15  vola  Publisher’s  price  $13; 
our  price  $7,75. 

Carlyle.  Complete  with  etching,  photo-etch¬ 
ings  and  wood  engravings,  10  vols.  Pub- 
liter’s  price  $10 ;  our  price  $5. 75. 

Dumas’  Romances.  Forty-ei^ht  full-jMige 
illustrations  from  original  designs,  12  vols. 
Publisher’s  price  $12;  our  price  $6.75. 

George  Eliot.  Complete  works,  including  all 
her  Novels,  Tales,  Essays  and  Poems,  60  full 
page  illustrations,  8  vols.  Publisher’s  price 
$8 ;  our  price  $4. 75. 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Formerly  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.,  Broadway,  4th  Ave.,  9th  and  loth  Sts. 


HOW  CHINA  IS  HI8HOTEBNED. 

There  is  a  sad  picture  of  oSBcial  corruption  in 
China  given  in  the  last  Fortnightly  Review. 
The  writer.  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  is  a  member  of 
the  reform  party  who  feels  that  nothing  short  of 
an  entire  overthrow  of  the  Tartar  power  which 
he  holds  responsible  for  the  present  corrupt 
rigime  will  effect  any  improvement  whatever, 
fie  believes  there  can  be  no  good  government  ex¬ 
cept  one  administered  by  native  Chinese  under 
European  advice.  He  says:  “It  is  generally  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  Chinese  and  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  are  not  convertible  terms,  but  that  the 
throne  and  all  the  highest  ofSces,  military  and 
civil  are  filled  by  foreigners,  and  that  the  mere 
introduction  of  railways  or  the  material  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  Europe  would  rather  make  matters  worse 
by  opening  up  new  channels  for  extortion,  fraud 
and  peculation,’’  and  adds,  “Since  the  written 
law  of  China  is  fairly  good,  and  most  of  the 
worst  abuses  are  cleverly  worked  into  compati¬ 
bility  with  the  observance  of  its  strict  letter,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  the  majority  of  English¬ 
men  whose  stay  in  China  is  only  temporary,  and 
who  mostly  have  for  their  informants  members 
of  the  very  class  whose  interest  it  is  to  conceal 
the  truth,  gain  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  true  state  of  affairs.  ’’ 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  people  of  China 
suffer  from  four  great  afflictions,  but  not  “to 
what  an  enormous  extent  all  these  troubles — even 
the  first  three— are  preventible  and  are  secondary 
as  to  their  causation.  There  is,  in  truth,  one 
and  one  only  cause  of  these — and  I  may  say  of 
all — China’s  ills: — that  is  the  universal  and 
systematic  corruption  which  is  directly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  famine,  flood,  and  pestilence,  no  less 
than  for  the  perennial  flourishing  of  large  hordes 
of  armed  robbers  and  banditti. 

The  connection  may  not  be  strikingly  obvious 
between  official  corruption  and  such  physical 
evils  as  pestilence,  scarcity  of  food,  and  super¬ 
abundance  of  water  in  the  wrong  place ;  yet  it  is 
not  the  less  real,  and  is  that  of  cause  and  effect. 
For  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that 
none  of  these  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
physical  features  or  climatic  characteristics  of 
the  country ;  or  even  of  indolence  and  ignorance 
among  the  masses ;  but  that  they  are  brought 
about  mainly  by  the  offlcial  corruption,  which  is 
also  answerable,  in  great  measure,  for  such  igno¬ 
rance  and  indolence  as  prevail  and  which  may, 
doubtless,  be  rightly  named  among  contributing 
causes. 

Take,  first,  the  case  of  the  floods  arising  from 
the  overflowing  of  the  Hwang  Ho  (Yellow  River). 
There  is  an  offlcial  known  as  the  Ho  tao-tchung- 
tfl  (Viceroy  of  the  course  of  the  River),  with  a 
large  number  of  subordinate  offlcers,  whose  spe¬ 
cial  duty  it  is  to  preserve  and  keep  in  order  the 
banks  of  the  river  and  to  guard  against  acci¬ 
dents,  by  seeing  that  the  embankments  are  ade¬ 
quate  and  sound.  These  offlcials  are,  however, 
practically  without  salary,  and  have  purchased 
their  positions  at  immense  cost.  They  must, 
therefore,  make  money,  and  this  they  can  do  in 
many  ways  when  an  embankment  bursts  and 
has  to  be  reconstructed.  Thus  it  is  their  con¬ 
stant  hope  that  floods  may  come,  and  far  from 
taking  precautions  to  prevent  these  terrible  visi¬ 
tations  which  lay  waste  whole  provinces  and  cost 
thousands  of  I'ves,  they  actually  take  care  to 
produce  a  flood  by  artificial  means  if,  for  the 
demands  of  their  ruthless  cupidity.  Nature  seem 
too  dilatory  in  the  matter.  When  there  is  not 
enough  rain  to  make  the  river  overflow  its  banks, 
it  is  quite  common  for  men  to  be  sent  out  to 
damage  the  embankments  and  so  cause  ‘an  acci¬ 
dent  ’  This  is  a  source  of  profit  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  First,  there  is  the  pay  received  for  re¬ 
pairing  the  breach,  then  there  is  the  profit  ob¬ 
tained  by  docking  the  wages  of  the  workmen 
employed  and  by  employing  fewer  workmen  than 
are  supposed  to  be  paid ;  and,  yet  another,  on 
the  cost  of  materials,  etc.  ;  then  the  lack  of  food 


consequent  upon  the  destruction  of  rice  fields 
causes  wide-spread  distress,  and  relief  funds 
pour  in  both  from  Government  and  from  chari¬ 
table  individuals — relief  funds  which  never,  in 
anything  like  their  full  amount,  reach  the  peo¬ 
ple  for  whom  they  are  intended.  Finally,  there 
is  always  a  promotion,  by  way  of  ‘recompense 
for  public  services,’  conferred  on  the  offlcers 
under  whom  an  embankment  has  been  repaired. 

All  this  may  sound  incredible,  but  so  well 
known  is  it  in  China  that  there  is  a  popular 
saying  which  runs: — ‘The  beet  cure  for  the 
Hwang  Ho,  and  the  best  safeguard  against 
floods,  would  be  to  behead  all  the  offlcials  and 
leave  the  river  to  itself.’ 

For  famine  in  China,  neither  over  population, 
nor  any  scarcity  of  food  due  to  natural  causes,  is 
responsible.  It  is  generally  the  result  of  exorbi¬ 
tant  local  taxation  (Liken)*added  to  faulty  as 
well  as  inadequate  moans  of  communication — 
want  of  railways  and  roads  and  imperfectly  de¬ 
veloped  and  artificially  obstructed  water  transit. 
All  these  tributary  causes  will  presently  be  seen 
to  rise  in  the  dead  sea  of  corruption  whose  foul 
mists  form  the  miasmatic  atmosphere  of  our 
offlcial  life,  and  whose  phosphorescence  it  is, 
alone,  that  serves  to  gild  the  obscurity  in  which 
the  Court  of  Pekin  is  veiled. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  famine  in  Kwong- 
si,  formerly  China’s  great  rice-producing  prov¬ 
ince,  whence  many  others  drew  their  supplies. 
Now  the  rich  rice  fields  have  gone  out  of  culti¬ 
vation.  For  so  exorbitant  have  become  the 
duties  levied,  that  the  farmers  long  since  found 
it  did  not  pay  to  grow  more  rice  than  was  actu¬ 
ally  needed  for  their  own  consumption  and  to 
meet  the  immediate  local  demand.  Even  ‘Free 


New  Styles  in 
Dress  Goods. 

Lai^e  assortmeut  of  new  styles  in  Dress 
Goods  are  now  ready  for  the  Easter  trade. 

75  styles  in  Fancy  Checks,  Block 
Checks,  Broken  Checks,  and  Fan-figured 
Mixtures,  at  50c.  per  yard. 

12  different  twills  in  all-wool  Storm 
Serge,  fast  dark  blue  and  other  shades, 
at  50c.  per  yard. 

25  styles  in  Silk-and-Wool  Plaids, 
bright,  pretty  colorings,  at  50c.  per 
yard,  imported  to  sell  at  85c. 

100  pieces  all- wool  Henrietta,  18  twill 
fine,  in  all  fashionable  shades,  fiOc.  per 
yard. 

An  extraordinary  quality  of  all-wool 
Covert  Cloth,  54  inches  wide,  at  75c. 
per  yard. 

Samples  sent  on  request. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  11th  St., 

New  York. 
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Trade’,  when  only  partial  and  imposed  from 
without,  has,  in  this  case,  defeated  its  own  ob¬ 
ject  ;  for  before  the  treaty  of  foreign  commerce 
admitted  rice  duty  free  from  Siam  and  Annam, 
Kwong-twong  (Canton)  was  entirely  dependent 
on  Kwong-si  for  its  supply.  Now,  the  foreign 
rice  being  admitted  free  while  that  from  Kwong- 
si  has  to  pay  heavy  Liken,  the  latter  has  been  so 
completely  driven  out  of  the  market  as  to  cause 
fertile  land  to  fall  below  the  margin  of  cultiva- 
ti(m.  Tet  native  rice  could  be  grown  at  a  prime 
cost  of  far  less  than  that  of  foreign  rice.  It  is 
the  Liken  only  that  has  ruined  the  Kwong-si 
farmer,  and  is  responsible  for  the  famine. 

Again,  often  there  is  famine  in  one  district 
and  a  superabundance  of  food  in  another  not  far 
distant ;  but  the  people  who  are  starving  cannot 
for  want  of  railways,  or  even  of  proper  roads,  get 
at  the  food  which  may  be  wasting  a  few  miles 
off.  Although  1  shall  elsewhere  deal  fully  with 
the  subject,  I  may  here  say  that  it  is  not  native 
superstition  among  the  masses,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  but  official  corruption  and  Tartar  fear 
of  reform,  added  to  the  notorious  insecurity  of 
all  invested  capital,  that  alone  prevents  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  proper  railway  system.  Why, 
however,  the  excellent  natural  facilities  for  water 
transit  and  communication  are  not  further  devel¬ 
oped  and  are  practically  useless,  may  be  surmised 
from  the  state  of  affairs  of  which  the  following 
experience  of  my  own  is  only  a  typical  example : 

I  was  staying  in  the  city  of  Siukwan  on  the 
North  River  of  Canton,  and  wished  to  go,  by 
boat,  to  the  next  city,  Ying-Tak — a  distance  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  English  miles,  the  regular 
fare  for  the  journey  being  about  5  or  6  tael  (15e. 
or  18s. ).  Yet  the  boatmen,  one  and  all,  refused 
to  take  me,  even  when  offered  20  tael  (£3),  be¬ 
cause  of  their  well- justified  fear  of  detention  by 
the  river  police  for  the  purpose  of  levying  black¬ 
mail.  To  understand  this  it  must  be  explained 
that  all  boatmen  can  legally  be  called  upon  to 
assist  the  Government  by  the  transport  of  pris¬ 
oners  with  their  escort,  from  town  to  town,  upon 
the  rivers.  They  are  also  bound  to  wait  until 
the  prisoner  and  his  guard  are  ready  to  start. 
This  practice  is  made  the  excuse  for  a  most  vexa¬ 
tious  system  of  blackmail.  The  police  do  not 
ask  for  money — they  simply  order  the  boatmen 
to  ‘wait,  as  there  is  a  prisoner  to  take  back’  to 
the  port  whence  they  came.  There  may  be  no 
prisoner  at  all,  but  that  does  not  matter ;  the 
boatmen,  unless  they  offer  a  sufficiently  large 
bribe  for  permission  to  return,  are  kept  waiting 
for  perhaps  a  month  or  more  until  there  is  one. 
That  fear  of  this  system  was  the  only  reason  of 
my  being  refused  by  the  boatmen  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that,  as  soon  as  I  could  convince  them  I 
was  a  persona  grata  with  the  magistrate  of 
Ying-Tak,  and  could  guarantee  immunity  for 
the  river  police,  a  boat  took  me  thither  for  the 
small  sum  of  4  tael  (12s. )  I 

Nominally,  the  duties  are  not  very  high,  but 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  same  article  has 
to  pay  duty  many  times  over,  and  that  each 
douane  is  a  centre  of  complex  bribery,  it  can  be 
easily  imagined  how  the  cost  is  enhanced  long 
before  the  consumer  is  reached.  Between  places 
as  near  to  each  other  as  Fatshan  and  Canton 
(about  twelve  English  miles),  there  are  one 
regular  douane  for  the  collection  of  duty,  and  at 
least  four  or  five  ‘searching  stations’  where,  un- 

There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the  country 
than  all  other  diseases  pat  together,  and  until  the  last 
few  years  was  supposed  to  be  Incurable.  For  a  great 
many  years  doctors  pronounced  it  a  local  disease,  and 
prescribed  local  remedies,  and  by  constantly  failing  to 
cute  with  local  treatment,  pronounced  it  incurable. 
Science  has  proven  catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  dis¬ 
ease,  and,  therefore,  requires  constitutional  treatment. 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  & 
Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the 
market.  It  is  taken  internally  in  doses  from  10  droi>e  to 
a  teasi>oonfal.  It  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  They  oiler  one  hundred  dollars 
for  any  case  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  tes¬ 
timonials.  Address 

F.  J.  CHENBY  &  CO„  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


less  eatisfactory  bribes  are  paid,  goods  are  wil¬ 
fully  destroyed  in  the  process  of  ‘examination,’ 
and  delays,  detentions  and  vexatious  charges 
make  the  life  of  the  merchant  a  misery,  and 
profitable  trade  an  impossibility.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  a  bottle  containing  oil  be  found  on 
which  duty  has  been  paid ;  if  the  certificate  only 
mentions  the  oil,  the  merchant  to  whom  it  be¬ 
longs  will  be  charged  with  attempting  to  smug¬ 
gle  ‘glassware,’  and  may  be  imprisoned  for 
attempting  to  defraud  the  Customs,  until  he 
pays  a  bribe. 

If  floods  and  famine  result]  from  artificial, 
rather  than  from  natural  causes,  this  can  cer¬ 
tainly  be  shown  to  be  no  less  true  of  pestilence, 
which  need  not  be  more  common  at  present  in 
China  than  elsewhere.  The  climate  is  not  un¬ 
healthy — at  any  rate  for  natives— and  in  the 
country  districts  the  health  of  the  people  is  gen- 
erall>  excellent.  It  is  in  the  towns  and  cities 
only  that  pestilence  arises,  owing  to  the  total 
lack,  in  them,  of  anything  like  sanitation  or 
official  organization  of  preventive  means.  In 
almost  every  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire  the 
country  districts  are  entirely  free  from  pestilence 
until  disease  is  imported  from  the  towns  which 
are  overcrowded,  filthy  in  the  extreme,  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  unspeakably  polluted  water.  In  the 
European  sense  of  the  term  there  is  no  water 
supply  in  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  In 
Canton  and  Shanghai,  for  instance,  where  things 
are  somewhat  better  than  elsewhere,  the  sewage 
flows  direct  into  the  river,  and  from  the  very 
place  of  the  outflow  the  people  take  their  drink¬ 
ing  water !  In  Canton,  about  ten  years  ago,  a 
Chinese  company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  waterworks  to  supply  the  city  with 
uncontaminated  water.  For  such  a  scheme, 
quiescent  toleration,  at  least,  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  authorities ;  but  official  greed 
is  not  to  be  daunted  even  by  the  fear  of  pesti¬ 
lence.  A  well  known  official  demanded  such  an 
enormous  bribe  before  he  would  allow  any  work 
to  be  begun,  that  the  company,  unable  to  pay  it, 
had  to  give  up  the  undertaking.  Another  com¬ 
pany  was  formed  a  few  years  ago  in  Canton, 
also  by  native  merchants.  It  was  called  the 
‘Fertiliser  Company,’  and  had  as  its  object  the 
contracting  for  sweeping  and  cleansing  all  the 
streets  of  the  city  and  the  conversion  of  the 
refuse,  so  obtained,  into  manure.  So  enamoured 
of  the  scheme  were  the  masses  of  the  people  that 
they  called  meetings  of  their  guilds,  and  through 
their  representatives,  expressed  their  willingness 
to  pay  for  the  proposed  work  of  scavenging  ;  and, 
as  the  company  would  have  also  made  a  profit  on 
the  sale  of  its  fertilisers,  it  would  doubtless  have 
proved  a  flourishing  concern.  Here,  again,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Mandarins  interfered  and  demanded 
bribes  to  such  an  impossible  figure  that  this  un¬ 
dertaking  had  also  to  be  dropped.  ’  ’ 

Next  the  author  dwells  upon  the  enormous  cost 
of  entering  public  life  and  explains  how  corrup¬ 
tion  has  of  recent  years  crept  even  into  the  “lit¬ 
erary  examinations,’’  for  which  China  has  been 
famous  ever  since  the  Manchu  Dynasty,  and 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  now  for  the  students  to 
be  personated  by  learned  but  dishonest  professors 
who  make  their  living  by  being  examined  over 
and  over  again.  After  these  expensive  examina¬ 
tions  are  over,  “Prior  to  each  promotion  the  offi¬ 
cial  has  to  be  received  in  audience  by  the  Em¬ 
peror.  But  this  is  a  very  costly  affair.  For  no 
one’s  presence  in  the  Capital  City  is  recognized 
until  he  has  bribed  the  gatekeeper  to  register  his 
name  as  having  passed  into  the  city,  and  duly 
report  hie  advent  That  Li  Hung  Chang  had  to 
pay  an  enormous  sum  in  tips  and  bribes— over 
one  million  sterling— at  his  last  visit  to  Pekin 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge ;  but  the  nar¬ 
ration  of  two  instances  that  have  co^ue  directly 
under  my  notice,  may  perhaps  serve  to  make  the 
English  reader  realize,  even  more  vividly,  how 
inexorable  and  how  shamelessly  open,  is  the  sys 
tematic  corruption. 


“  Sanitas  ” 

Disinfecting  Fluid  destroys  the 
microbes  of 

Scarlet  Fever  in  2K  minutes, 

Typhoid  Fever  5J<  “ 

Diphtheria  4%  “ 

Consumption  5  “ 

Asiatic  Cholera  6  “ 

Iff  made  Its  Dr.  A.  B.  OtiSUhe,  r.B.8.,  F.C.8. 
*'  How  to  Disinfect,”  an  illustrated  book  giringr 
practical  instruction  lor  disinfection  in  everyday  life 
and  during  cases  of  infectious  illness,  sent  free. 

Tke  American  &  Continental  “Sanitas”  Co.  Ltd. 

636  to  643  West  55th  St.,  New  York  City. 


The  governor  of  Kiang-su  Province,  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Prince  Kung,  thought  to 
take  advantage  of  his  great  influence  by  coming 
into  the  city  without  bribing  the  gatekeeper. 
When  he  called  upon  his  royal  friend.  Prince 
Kung  exclaimed :  ‘When  did  you  come  ?  I  can¬ 
not  possibly  recognize  your  presence,  for  I  have 
not  seen  your  name  in  the  Chung-Wen-M^n 
Report,  ’  and  he  had  to  return  and  pay  double 
the  usual  bribe  to  the  gatekeeper  before  Prince 
Kung  would  receive  him.  Even  more  remarka¬ 
ble  is  the  case  of  Tso-Tchung-Tong,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  generals,  who  having  suppressed 
the  Mahommedan  rebellion  in  Turkestan,  had 
acquired  for  the  Celestial  Empire  territory 
about  half  as  large  as  China  itself.  The  Em¬ 
peror,  who  held  him  in  high  esteem,  wished  to 
see  him,  and  sent  a  special  summons  calling  him 
to  an  audience  at  Pekin.  When  on  his  coming 
to  the  city,  the  Chung  Wen -Men,  or  gatekeeper, 
demanded  80,000  tael,  he  refused  to  pay  any¬ 
thing.  But  even  he  was  not  officially  reported, 
and  after  he  had  remained  several  months  in 
Pekin,  waiting  for  an  audience,  the  Emperor 
issued  another  edict,  asking  why  he  had  never 
come.  Tso-Tchung-Tong  responded  by  telling 
the  wt)ple  story,  adding  that  having  spent  all 
his  own  and  his  family’s  money  in  the  support 
of  soldiers  during  the  war,  he  had  no  means  with 
which  to  pay  such  a  bribe.  He  appealed  to  the 
Emperor  graciously  to  relieve  him  of  the  imposi¬ 
tion.  In  reply  the  Emperor  said:  ‘This  (the 
feeing  of  the  gatekeeper)  is  a  general  and  ancient 
usage,  and  the  viceroy  and  generalissimo  must 
submit  to  it  like  another’ ;  and  as  Tso-Tchung- 
Tong  really  had  not  the  money,  his  friends 
raised  a  subscription,  the  Dowager  Empress 
herself  contributing  half  the  required  sum.  It 
will  be  readily  seen  that  as  soon  as  the  new 
Taotai  is  back  in  his  district  he  must  begin 
‘squeezing’  all  those  below  him;  not  only  to 
recoup  himself  for  the  expenses  incurred,  and 
to  live  and  support  numerous  relatives,  clans¬ 
men,  and  dependants,  but  also  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  his  next  promotion  at  the  end  of  an¬ 
other  three  years.  ’  ’ 

After  citing  many  more  instances  of  this  uni¬ 
versal  official  corruption,  Dr.  Sen  ends  with  a 
hopeful  note,  saying  that  “The  whole  people  is 
ready  for  a  change ;  there  are  plenty  of  honest 
men  ready  and  willing  to  enter  public  life;  the 
army  is  so  corrupt,  that  even  were  it  not  to  a 
great  extent  leavened  with  sympathizers  with 
the  Reform  Party,  it  could  not  be  depended  on 
by  the  Government.  It  is  only  from  the  Manchu 
soldiers  or  from  short-sighted  selfish  interference 
of  foreigners  that  the  Reform  Party  has  anything 
whatever  to  fear,  and  that  if  the  pure  Chinese 
were  left  to  themselves,  and  left  to  consolidate 
their  own  country,  they  would  be  at  peace,  and 
be  ready  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  all 
the  world.  ’  ’ 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed  in 
his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  formula  of  a 
simple  veKCtable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  permanent 
cure  of  Cktnsnmption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma  and 
all  Throat  and  Lune  Affections,  also  a  positive  and  radi¬ 
cal  cure  forNervousDebillty  and  all  Nervous  Complaints. 
Havinfc  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thous¬ 
ands  of  cases,  and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suffering,  I 
will  send  free  of  charge  to  all  whe  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in 
German,  French  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  pre¬ 
paring  and  using.  Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with 
stamp,  naming  thls_paper.  W.  A.  Notes,  8S0  Powers' 
Block.  BochesUr,  N.  Y. 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 

NEW  YORK. 

Roohesteb. — April  4th  is  communion  Sunday 
in  the  Brick  Church.  Dr.  Shaw’s  memory  is 
perpetuated  there  in  more  than  one  way.  We 
notice  that  the  vearly  meeting  of  ^e  “Dr. 
Shaw  Bible  Class’ ’  was  held  in  the  church  parlors 
March  4th.  The  pastor,  Dr.  W.  R.  Taylor,  has, 
thanks  to  Rev.  W.  H.  Bates  of  West  Bloomfield, 
N.  Y.,  recently  received  a  couple  of  sermons  by 
early  predecessors  in  Rochester,  of  rare  inter¬ 
est,  the  first  having  been  preached  in  1K28  by 
Rev.  William  James,  on  “The  Moral  Responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  American  Nation’’ ;  and  the  second 
by  Rev.  William  Wisner  in  1833,  on  “llie  Im¬ 
portance  of  Keeping  the  Heart”  Mr.  James 
was  the  first  pastor  of  the  church,  and  was  the 
father  of  Henry  James,  the  novelist.  Dr.  Wis¬ 
ner  was  the  second  pastor,  and  father  of  the 
Rev.  William  C.  Wiener,  D.D.,  so  long  the  pas¬ 
tor  at  Lockport.  Both  these  early  pastors  of  the 
Brick  Church  were  men  of  great  guilts— the  elder 
Wisner  being  hardly  second  to  Finney  himself 
in  the  power  of  his  appeals  to  the  unconverted. 

Geneva. — The  North  Presbyterian  Church, 
Dr.  Remick,  pastor,  has  something  special  for 
every  week-day,  save  Saturday,  as  we  see  by  its 
printed  slip  for  last  week,  which  starts  out  with 
the  motto:  “The  claims  of  religion  or  the  needs 
of  the  church  are  the  first  lien  upon  everything 
we  possess.’’  Monday  at  2  P.M.  occurs  the 
“Monthly  meeting  of  Session  at  the  home  of 
Elder  Hubbard.  A  full  attendance  requested.’’ 
This  trenching  on  hours  usually  devoted  to 
purely  secular  affairs  and  in  so  busy  a  place  as 
Geneva,  is  a  clear  assertion  of  the  church’s 
precedence,  in  accordance  with  the  above  motto. 
And  it  gives  the  pastor  an  opportunity  for  other 
things,  and  hence  the  announcement  that  from 
“7  to  9  P.M.,  the  pastor  is  usually  at  home 
Monday  evening,  and  he  gives  a  special  invita¬ 
tion  to  boys  and  young  men  to  call  u^n  him.’’ 
Tuesday,  4.  P.M.,  ladies’ prayer  meeting  at  the 
Manse;  Wednesday,  3  P.M!.,  neighborhood  meet¬ 
ing  at  Mrs.  Dickson’s,  East  Norui  street ;  Thurs¬ 
day,  family  gathering  and  church  meeting, 
7.%  P.M.  Topics :  Two  minute  reports  from  ea^ 
department  of  the  church,  as  follows :  Session, 
Dracons,  Trustees,  Sunday-school,  Home  De¬ 
partment,  Ladies’  Society,  Missions^  Society, 
Young  Ladies’  Missionary  Society,  ^nior  En¬ 
deavor  Society,  Junior  Endeavor  Society,  King’s 
Daughters,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  Afternoon 
Meetings,  Sunday  Morning  Meeting,  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  Etcetera ;  Friday, 
2  to  5  P.  M. ,  meeting  of  the  Ladies’  Society.  In 
conclusion  the  announcement  is  made:  “Bap¬ 
tism  of  children  this  Sunday  afternoon  at  4 
o’clock  at  the  special  service  for  young  people.’’ 
We  are  not  aware  that  the  North  Church  boasts 
of  being  particularly  “alive  from  center  to  cir¬ 
cumference, ’’  but  it  is,  that  is  quite  certain. 
The  programme  of  another  week  starts  out  with 
the  exhortation:  “We  assemble,  first  of  all,  to 
unite  in  the  Public  Worship  of  Almighty  God, 
our  Heavenly  Father,  and  second  for  instruction 
in  righteousness  through  the  preached  Gospel. 
Be  punctual.  Be  r^ular.  Take  pains  to  have 
your  entire  family  present,  as  often  as  possible. 
Invite  your  friends  and  neighbors,  at  feast  one 
each  week.  The  pastor  will  preach  to-night.’’ 

Albany. — The  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church  has 
given  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Carson  of  Still¬ 
water. 


EASY  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

I  notice  bow  one  of  your  readers  is  making  lots  of 
money  selling  self-beating  flat  irons,  bnt  I  tbink  I  am 
doing  better  by  selling  disb  wasbers.  I  never  make  less 
than  $3  a  day.  and  often  times  clear  over  fS.  Tbe  ma- 
obine  works  like  a  cbarm  and  any  child  can  operate  it. 
Tbe  dlsbes  are  never  broken  or  cbipp^  but  tbey  are 
always  clean  and  diy  wben  taken  out.  Then  a  woman 
never  bas  to  touch  the  greasy  dishwater  with  her  handsu 
and  as  a  consequence  she  can  keep  her  skin  nice  and 
smooth.  In  fact,  dish  washing  is  a  pleasure  when  this 
machine  is  used.  1  have  no  trouble  in  selling  the  dlA 
washer,  as  eveir  woman  that  sees  it  work  will  not  be 
without  it,  for  the  price  is  within  reach  of  everyone.  1 
cleared  over  $160  last  month  and  did  not  work  very  hard. 
I  understand  that  this  firm  wants  a  few  more  agents, 
and  if  you  will  address  Dept.  43  of  the  Iron  City  Dish 
Washer  Co.,  Sta.  A,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  you  will  receive 
full  particulars  how  to  make  money  as  I  am  doing. 

A  Nbw  Agent. 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

Newabk. — Dr.  William  A.  Rice,  formerly  a 
Syracuse  pastor,  but  for  the  last  seven  years 
missionary  Secretary  of  the  American  Tract 
Society,  has  accepted  the  call  of  the  Belleville- 
avenue  Congregational  Church,  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  to  b^me  their  pastor.  He  preached  for 
the  fint  time  in  his  relation  to  them  as  pastor- 
elect  on  Sabbath  last,  March  28th.  Dr.  Rice 
was  very  highly  esteemed  both  as  pastor  and 
preacher,  in  Central  and  Western  New  York,  and 
such  are  his  love  and  aptitudes  for  the  work, 
that  he  has  always,  if  we  mistake  not,  purposed 
to  return  to  pastoral  work.  His  many  hriends 
will  wish  him  a  full  return  of  his  former  large 
success  in  the  active  ministry. 

Lambebtville. — The  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Spooner, 
D.D.,  of  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  J.,  has  been  engaged  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  in  a  series  of  special  services  at  Lambert- 
ville,  N-  J.,  and  with  very  marked  results.  He 
thus  refers  to  the  work  in  his  weekly  leafiet 
“Our  Church  Home’’  of  March  20th:  “Most 
signally  has  God  blessed  our  efforts,  and  we  feel 
much  as  the  disciples  must  have  felt  when  they 
discovered  that  the  net,  after  a  night  of  fruitless 
toiling,  had  suddenly  encompasised  “a  great 
multitude  of  fishes.’’  It  is  impossible  to  esti¬ 
mate  work  for  the  Master  by  a  numerical  meas¬ 
ure;  yet  in  this  way  we  may  judge  whether  it 
has  h^n  totally  a  failure.  Up  to  this  time 
(Tuesday  afternoon)  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
persons  have  signed  the  “acknowledgment 
cards,’’  declaring  their  purpose  to  lead  a  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  Besides  these  there  are  manv  others 
who  by  standing  or  raising  their  hands  have  in¬ 
dicated  the  same  purpi^,  and  the  work  seems 
to  be  just  at  the  beginning.  The  church  is 
awaking  to  the  importance  of  the  work,  and  is 
rejoicing  spreatly  in  view  of  the  rich  harvest  of 
souls.’’  Ae  church  at  Lambertville  is  under 
the  excellent  ministry  of  Dr.  James  Roberts,  and 
a  year  since  reported  a  roll  of  460  members. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — At  the  communion  service, 
March  28th,  in  the  Market  Square  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  (Rev.  T.  McBride 
Nichols,  pastor).  Sixteen  members  were  wel¬ 
comed,  eight  on  confession,  and  eight  on  certifi- 
certificate.  Total  for  the  year  ending  March 
31at,  forty-one,  and  total  received  during  the 
four  vears  of  the  present  pastorate,  228.  The 
roll  of  this  chucrh  now  counts  483  members. 

Hokendadqua.  —  Tbe  death  of  Mr.  John 
Thomas,  on  March  19th,  is  greatly  lamented  by 
the  pastor.  Dr.  Little  and  by  the  whole  congre¬ 
gation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  fore¬ 
most  citizen  of  the  place,  he  was  greatly  useful 
in  other  ways.  In  a  minute  adopted  bv  the 
church,  it  is  recorded:  “'That  we  especially  re¬ 
call  what  he  was  to  Hokendauqua  Church  and 
Sunday-school  as  leader  of  our  music,  and  part 
of  the  time  as  oiganist;  besides  being  president 
of  our  Board  of  Church  Trustees  and  of  Hoken¬ 
dauqua  School  Board ;  manifesting  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way  for  about  twenty- nine  years  his  prac¬ 
tical  and  big-hearted  interest  in  our  welfare — 
social,  moral,  educational,  religious.’’ 

INDIANA. 

La  Pobte.— This  church  in  which  John  F. 
Kendall,  D.  D. ,  spent  the  last  eighteen  years  of 
his  life  as  their  beloved  pastor,  called  the  Rev. 
Ezra  Butler  Newcomb  (after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Kendall),  who  remained  with  them  six  and  one- 
half  years,  accepted  a  call  and  went  to  the  West¬ 
minster  Church,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  about  one  year 
ago.  A  call  was  then  extended  in  the  following 
(last)  summer  to  the  Rev.  Reuben  H.  Hartley  of 
Riverside,  California,  who  commenced  his  labors 
the  last  of  August,  1896,  and  has  already  grown 
into  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  people  in  an 
unusual  degree.  On  Sunday  morning,  March 
2l8t,  the  pastor  announced  that  the  committee 
who  had  in  charge  the  matter  of  raising  funds 
to  pay  off  a  fioating  debt  of  about  $3,000,  wanted 
six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  more  to  complete 
the  amount  and  to  secure  the  subscription  al¬ 
ready  made.  The  subject  was  so  nicely  and 
forcible  presented  that  as  soon  as  the  committee 
could  circulate  and  gather  up  their  cards  they 
found  the  whole  amount  had  been  subscribed 
and  another,  one  hundred,  immediately  prom¬ 
ised.  It  is  needless  to  say  it  was  a  time  of  re¬ 
joicing  and  praise,  and  now  the  pastor  and  peo¬ 
ple  low  forward  to  a  long  and  fruitful  future  in 
ueir  most  pleasant  relation. 

ILLINOIS. 

Joliet. — March  21st  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Reraolds, 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
preached  a  sermon  intended  to  stir  up  his  oon- 
grwation  as  to  the  importance  of  choosing  good 
ana  true  men  at  the  coming  local  election.  The 
preacher  set  forth  briefly  the  experience  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  at  Attiens  and  the  great  task  he 


had  in  hand  at  Corinth ;  told  of  Paul’s  discour¬ 
agements  and  his  final  triumph.  He  toen  drew 
the  parallel :  1  for  one  am  encouraged  by  ^e 
apime’s  temporary  discouragement.  If  apos¬ 
tolic  activity  had  never  wavered  nor  wearied,  we 
should  find  ourselves  more  ready  to  ouit  the 
Corinth  in  which  we  find  ourselves  worKing  to¬ 
day.  Life  in  a  city  is  a  test  to  any  earnest 
Christian  heart.  If  we  in  Joliet  are  really  in 
earnest  we  shall  soon  need  an  encoun^ing  vision 
lest  we  fear  and  falter.  We  who  are  in  the  same 
endeavor  with  Paul  do  well  to  study  the  wrads 
that  came  to  him  in  his  city  environment.  The 
circumstances  and  experiences  are  not  very  un¬ 
like.  This  the  preacher  proceeded  to  show,  and 
in  a  striking  way.  The  sermon  was  concluded 
in  a  hopeful  strain,  viz:  “There  are  more  good 
PMple  in  this  city  than  we  may  at  first  think. 
There  is  more  good  in  a  great  many  whom  we 
may  count  on  the  other  side.  The  churches  are 
better,  the  ministers  are  better,  the  members 
are  better  than  is  sometimes  supposed.  There 
are  very  many  within  our  reach  who  need  not  go 
on  in  the  direction  of  the  demoralizing  influ¬ 
ences  of  this  city,  if  we  will  only  ti7  to  stop 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Shall  we  yield 
to  discouragement  f  Hardly  while  the  Lord  has 
much  peopm  in  this  city.  Let  us  go  to  work. 
Why  should  we  be  represented  in  the  city  gov¬ 
ernment  bv  men  who  stand  for  the  baser  influ¬ 
ences  ?  Why  not  put  men  in  who  do  represent 
us?  Let  ns  go  to  the  primaries,  and  let  us 
insist  that  the  next  mayor  be  a  man  who  will 
not  only  promise  to  do  right,  but  who  can  be 
depended  upon  to  do  what  he  has  sworn  to  do. 
I  care  not  what  party  he  belongs  to.  but  he  must 
be  a  man.  And  the  same  applies  to  the  aider- 
men.  \^y  elect  those  who  do  not  represent  the 
better  elements  of  society  f  Let  it  be  known 
that  the  Lord  God  Almighty  is  the  Jehovah  of 
Joliet’’ 

MINNESOTA. 

Blub  Eabth  Cmr. — ^This  church,  of  which 
Rev.  F.  D.  McRae,  Ph.D.,  is  pastor,  has  been 
very  richly  blessed  of  late,  especially  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  series  of  Gospel  meet¬ 
ings  that  were  recently  held  here  by  Thomson 
and  Gamble,  the  evangelists.  On  Sabbath  morn¬ 
ing,  March  21st  thirty -four  persons  were  pub- 
limy  welcomed  into  fellowship.  Of  those,  all 
but  five  came  on  profession ;  and,  out  of  the 
total  num^r,  twenty-one  are  young  men.  This 
makes  an  addition  of  forty,  since  last  September. 
Many  more  are  expected  in  the  near  future. 
The  trustees  are  selecting  plans  for  a  new  ten 
thousand  dollar  house  of  woiwip. 

CALIFORNIA. 

A  New  Synod  fob  Southebn  Califobnia. — 
The  chief  obstacle  in  the  minds  of  the  brethren 
in  the  way  of  our  securing  this  much  needed 
Synod,  seems  to  be  that  the  General  Assembly 
will  not  make  an  exception  of  our  peculiar  case, 
unless  we  have  the  State  divided.  But  other 
denominations  have  found  it  advisable  not  to 
wait  till  this  event  comes  to  pass,  and  why 
should  we  ?  Many  of  the  brethren  are  convinced 
that  our  church  is  losing  ground  by  not  having 
the  proposed  Synod,  but  they  see  no  way  of  over¬ 
coming  the  opposition  to  the  proposition.  Mean¬ 
while  the  old  state  of  things  continues,  which  is 
confessedly  satisfactory  to  none.  However  we 
have  now  as  an  entering  wedge  the  new  Presby¬ 
tery  oi  Santa  Barbara,  whi^  we  hope  in  the 
near  future  will  be  followed  by  others ;  and  the 
division  of  the  huge  Presbytery  of  Los  Angeles, 
now  a  burden  to  itself.  Thus  we  shall  have  the 
material  for  a  strong  Synod  occupying  the  seven 
or  nine  counties  in  this  part  of  the  State.  An¬ 
other  and  very  serious  difficulty  needs  to  be 
remedied.  We  are  in  this  part  of  the  State 
over-supplied  with  ministers  without  charges, 
and  still  th^  come ;  men  who  have  good  chur¬ 
ches  in  the  ^st  give  them  up  and  come  here  to 
occupy  a  vacancy  as  soon  as  one  occurs,  while 
the  excellent  ministers  on  the  ground  are  unem¬ 
ployed.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  could  not  happen 
in  the  Methodist  Church  and  should  not  in  ours. 
Many  of  our  ministers  arq  home  missionaries 
and  if  thrown  out  of  their  charges,  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  make  their  way  East  to  secure  work ; 
they  have  not  the  means.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  remedy  may  be  found  and  applied  to  cor¬ 
rect  this  evil.  A.  J  .C. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Boston.— The  Rev.  Dr.  F.  B.  Hamilton,  Bos¬ 
ton  Highlands,  and  the  Rev.  I.  J.  Lansing,  of 
the  old  Park-street  Church,  have  resigned  their 
respective  charges.  The  latter  church  has  been 
long  under  the  twn  of  a  down  town  position,  but 
it  will  be  more  accessible  from  a  distance  very 
soon.  Park  street  comer  will  become  a  subway 
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station,  and  if  the  “right  man”  can  only  be 
found,  he  will  be  a  magnet  in  the  old  meeting¬ 
house  pulpit,  to  draw  hearers  by  all  street  lines 
converging  there. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Asbcby  Pabk. — Rev.  Dr.  Peter  Stryker  ques¬ 
tions  some  of  the  methods  of  which  he  just  now  has 
cognizance.  He  writes :  In  my  correspondence 
in  The  Christian  Intelligencer  I  have  noticed  the 
fact  that  in  Asburv  Park  and  vicinity  we  have  a 
large  number  of  churches  and  Christian  Mis¬ 
sions.  Within  a  mile  of  where  I  now  write  there 
were  two  months  ago  16  churches  and  3  missions. 
This  for  a  resident  population  of  about  7,000. 
This  ought  to  be  enough  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  Lord.  But  just  after  the  opening  of  the 
vear  Mr.  Ballington  Booth  sent  hither  one  of  his 
lieutenants  to  establish  a  Volunteer  Poet  Yes 
terday  I  saw  this  young  man,  and  obtained  from 
him  these  facts.  He  has  a  wife  and  two  chil¬ 
dren  and  himself  to  support.  Having  given  up 
a  position  in  which  he  earned  il5  a  week,  he  is 
now  expected  to  support  himself  on  110  a  week. 
He  came  here  without  any  private  income,  with¬ 
out  any  promise  from  the  Volunteers,  and  is  in¬ 
struct^  to  get  his  support,  and  the  rent  of  his 
hall,  and  all  that  is  necessa^  to  carry  on  his 
work  from  the  community.  One  of  our  mem¬ 
bers,  herself  a  poor  woman,  found  the  family  in 
a  suffering  condition,  and  she  and  a  few  others 
are  now  soliciting  and  carrying  to  these  helpless 
people  food  and  clothing,  and  a  few  articles 
necessary  for  their  comfort.  I  confess  to  a  little 
surprise  and  I  may  add  indignation.  Why 
should  that  young  family  be  thrust  on  this  com¬ 
munity,  and  this  young  man,  who  seems  to  be 
willing  and  able  to  work  sent  here  to  suffer, 
when  there  are  other  neighborhoods  where  he  is 
needed  and  could  do  good  workf 

ALEXANDER  OLYMPUS  PELOUBET. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  halo  of  fame  to 
crown  a  life  for  it  to  be  truly  great  Goodness 
is  greatness  measured  by  divine  standards,  and 
those  that  have  not  been  high  in  the  councils  of 
men  may  nevertheless  shine  as  the  brightness  of 
the  firmament  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  One 
such,  as  we  believe,  has  just  been  laid  to  rest  in 
our  village  cemetery — Rev.  Alexander  O.  Pelou- 
bet.  For  nearly  thirty-six  years  his  has  been  a 
familiar  face  in  this  quiet  hamlet  and  to-day 
the  whole  community  feel  that  a  true  friend  of 
man  has  fallen  asleep. 

He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
May  28th,  1810.  His  father,  Alexander  Joseph 
de  Chabrier  de  Peloubet  was  the  founder  of  the 
American  line  of  Peloubets.  The  family  lineage 
runs  in  unbroken  line,  on  the  paternal  side,  to 
Guy  Chabrier,  Chevalier  to  the  King,  1298 
A.D.  Patents  of  nobility  were  granted  by  Henry 
IV.  to  Jean  de  Chabrier  in  1603,  and  his  son 
Gabriel  purchased  the  domaine  of  Peloubet  in 
1632.  This  old  chateau  is  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Macaire,  one  mile  from  Lauzun. 

Alexander  Joseph,  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  a  soldier  in  the  royalist  army 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  was 
serving  on  the  frontier  of  Germany  when  news 
was  received  of  the  King’s  execution.  Crossing 
the  line  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Germany, 
and  learned  the  trade  of  making  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  After  the  excitement  had  subsided  he 
thought  it  safe  to  return  to  France,  but  hie  life 
nearly  paid  the  penalty  of  this  rash  act.  H 
was  tried,  condemned  to  death  and  put  into  the 
Bastile  to  await  execution.  Shortly  before  the 
Bital  day  arrived  some  friend,  who,  it  was  never 
known,  bribed  the  jailer  to  remove  his  shackles 
and  let  him  out  into  a  rear  corridor ;  here  he 
found  a  hole  in  the  prison  wall  and  through  this 
he  escaped  and  again  made  his  way  into  Ger¬ 
many.  In  1802  an  amnesty  was  declared  by 
Napoleon,  and  certificates  of  indemnification 
were  granted  to  this  family.  The  following  year 
Alexander  Joseph  came  to  the  United  States  to 
settle  the  estate  of  his  brother,  but  he  was  never 


DIVIDENDS. 

THB  DAN  TAIiMAOB’8  SONS  OO., 
ns  WmU  St. 

Nbw  Tohk,  March  ISth.  1897. 

A  QOABTEBLT  DIVIDCND  OF  TWO  PEB  CENT  has  been 
declarcd  on  the  Preterred  Stock  of  this  Company,  payable  to 
stookhohlm  of  record  April  Ist.  The  transfer  books  will  be 
dosed  March  tttb  and  reopened  April  M. 

Davio  Talmasb,  Treasurer. 
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able  to  secure  the  requisite  authority  from 
France,  and  thus  he  was  unintentionally  led  to 
make  this  country  his  permanent  home.  He 
followed  the  trade  learned  in  Germany  and  was 
one  of  the  earliest  manufacturers  of  wind  musi¬ 
cal  instruments  made  of  wood. 

In  1805,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Alcoti — 
Rev.  Dr.  Miller  of  the  Brick  Church,  New  York, 
officiating.  Eleven  children  were  born  to  them. 
Although  the  father  was  a  Catholic,  yet  his  chil¬ 
dren  all  became  Protestants  and  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  objected.  Hie  death  occurred  in 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Alexander  O.  Peloubet  was  tbe  third  child. 
He  learned  his  father’s  trade  but  only  followed 
it  a  few  years.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  be  entered 
New  York  College,  being  at  the  time  of  his 
death  its  oldest  graduate.  His  theological 
studies  were  pursued  in  Auburn  and  Union, 
he  graduated  from  tbe  latter  institution  in  or 
about  1839,  and  was  ordained  to  the  Gospel  min¬ 
istry  the  same  year  by  a  committee  of  the  New 
York  Congregational  Association.  Before  com¬ 
ing  to  Mecklenburg  he  was  pastor  of  several 
churches,  and  remained  at  each  charge  several 
years.  His  first  sermon  as  pastor  was  preached 
in  Mecklenburg  in  1861,  and  the  farewell  sermon 
in  1891.  It  was  his  ardent  desire  to  complete  a 
half  century  in  the  ministry  and  God  granted  hie 
wish.  He  was  thrice  married,  the  second  wife 
dying  shortly  after  marriage.  Hie  widow  is 
among  the  most  earnest  workers  in  Christ’s 
kingdom,  and  we  rejoice  that  she  is  still  with 
us. 

Mr.  Peloubet  was  a  man  of  unusual  strength 
of  character.  He  was  a  thorough  master  of 
himself,  yet  modest  almost  to  a  fault.  Sternly 
uncompromising  with  sin — he  loved  the  sinner. 
No  drunkard  was  too  low  to  receive  his  cordial 
hand.  No  child  too  small  to  hear  his  cheery 
greeting.  He  delighted  in  Christ’s  lambs  and 
their  welfare  was  often  a  matter  of  earnest 
prayer. 

The  family,  the  nation,  both  lay  close  to  his 
heart  Years  before  the  war  his  voice  was  raised 
in  behalf  of  the  slave ;  and  there  was  a  time 
when  he  was  the  only  one  in  a  large  assemblage 
of  ministers  who  gave  fearless  utterance  to  his 
hatred  of  that  unspeakable  evil.  He,  too,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  champion  total  abstinence  and 
throughout  hie  long  life  he  has  fought  the  rum 
traffic.  His  kindly  nature  mellowed  year  after 
year  into  broadest  charity,  and  one  felt  in  con¬ 
versing  with  him  that  here  was  one  who  knew 
the  sweet  companionship  of  Jesus.  Seldom, 
even  among  ministers,  is  one  found  with  such 
implicit  trust,  such  fervent  piety  and  reverence. 
The  Sabbath  was  indeed  a  holy  day  to  him,  and 
nothing  save  the  unavoidable  would  keep  him 
from  family  worship.  His  life  was  an  eloquent 
sermon,  and  hie  peaceful  death  a  foreshadowing 
of  the  resurrection.  It  was  remarked  at  the 
funeral  how  many  aged  men  gathered  about  the 
bier  to  look  at  the  calm,  sweet  ‘face  of  their 
friend  of  many  years.  Such  a  life  as  his  can 
never  cease  to  live.  As  a  man,  as  a  citizen,  as 
a  Christian,  he  reared  in  purity  of  character  a 
monument  for  himself  that  is  not  chiseled  in 
marble  but  in  living  hearts.  Two  children  sur¬ 
vive  him.  May  they  and  hie  bereaved  com¬ 
panion  be  comforted  in  the  thought  that  a  whole 
community  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed. 

T.  E.  L. 


DEATH  OF  JAHES  MYERS. 

James  Myers,  a  ruling  elder  of  tbe  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  died  on  the 
18th  of  March,  1807.  He  had  nearly  completed  his 
87th  year,  and  his  death  was  chiefly  due  to  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  vitality  consequent  upon  old  age. 

Mr.  Myera  was  jrell  known  for  many  years  in  the 


wholesale  dry  goods  bosiness  in  New  York  City, 
and  be  was  about  the  year  1860  vice  president  of  the 
St.  Nicholas  Bank.  He  was  during  most  of  his  ac¬ 
tive  years  connected  with  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  holding  respon¬ 
sible  relations  to  the  general  work  of  that  denomi¬ 
nation. 

Mr.  Myers  leaves  three  daughters  and  flve  sons; 
two  of  the  latter  are  pastors  in  this  city— tbe  Rev. 
Henry  V.  S.  Myers,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Alfred  E. 
Myers,  D.D.  There  are  also  thirty-seven  living 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren. 


Rev.  W.  H.  Clagett,  President  of  the  Board  of 
rrustees  of  the  Texas  Presbyterian  University, 
who  is  now  in  Brooklyn,  reports  very  encourag¬ 
ing  success  in  awakening  an  interest  in  this  new 
institution  for  the  Southwest.  On  Tuesday  of 
last  week,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Mason  invited  some  of 
Brooklyn’s  most  prominent  Presbyterian  ladies 
to  meet  Mr.  Clagett  at  her  home,  and  tbe  live¬ 
liest  interest  was  manifested.  On  Tbusrday  eve¬ 
ning,  April  8th,  there  will  be  a  general  meeting 
in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Memorial  Church, 
when  Mr.  Clagett  will  speak  on  Christian  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  plan  of  the  New  School.  A  cor¬ 
dial  invitation  is  extended  to  all. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  OUR  READERS. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  DYSPEPTICS  AND  OTHERS. 

Olnten  Flour  is  the  name  of  a  most  delicate,  light  and 
nutritious  flour  especially  prepared  for  dyspeptics  and 
others  with  weak  digestion,  by  the  well-known  manu¬ 
facturers,  Messrs.  Farwell  &  Rhines,  of  Watertown,  N. 
Y.  This  flour,  with  which  most  delicious  and  whole¬ 
some  bread  may  be  made,  contains  tbe  elements  of  three 
different  kinds  of  wheat.  Only  the  nutritious  part  of 
the  grain  is  used,  all  deleterious  parts  being  rejected, 
thus  insuring  a  bread  that  the  most  delicate  stomach 
can  digest.  The  manufacturers  will  send  a  sample  of 
Gluten  Flour  free  to  anyone  upon  receipt  of  name  and 
address— an  opportunUy  for  nousekeepers  to  test  for 
themselves  the  merits  of  this  admirable  flour. 


A  DEDIGHTFUI,  AND  INTERESTING  TRIP  TO 
WASHINGTON. 

To  visit  Washington  at  any  time— to  behold  its  flue 
avenues  and  its  grand  buildings— Is  a  delight;  but  to 
visit  it  in  the  early  Sprlngd-lme,  when  the  soft  Sonthem 
sun  is  recalling  the  daffodils  and  crocuses  from  their 
Winter  beds,and  fllliug  the  air  with  a  life-giving  warmth, 
is  an  exquisite  pleasure.  Such  a  visit  is  afforded  by  the 
three-day  tour  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  which 
leaves  New  York  and  Philadelphia  April  1,  under  per¬ 
sonal  escort.  Tbe  tour  of  the  city  covers  all  the  princi¬ 
pal  points  of  interest,  incindlng  the  new  Congressional 
Library,  which,  with  its  grand  marble  stairways,  its 
magnificent  pillars,  its  exquisite  statnes  and  beautiful 
frescoes,  has  been  pronounced  the  handsomest  building 
st  the  CapitaL  Congress  will  no  doubt  he  in  extra  ses¬ 
sion. 

Round-trip  rate,  including  accommodations  at  the 
best  hotels  and  every  necessary  expense,  214.50  from 
New  York  and  $11.50  from  Philadelphia.  Proportionate 
rates  from  other  points. 

Apply  to  ticket  agents.  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway, 
New  York,  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  lor  over 
Ofiy  years  by  millloDS  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  sllsys  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Ularrhcea  It  will  relieve  tbe  poor  little  snflerer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Drogvlsts  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty  flve  cents  a  bottle  Be  sure  aod  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


The  Dan  Talmage’s  Sons  Co.  has  declared  a  quarterly 
dividend  of  two  (2)  per  cent.,  payable  April  1st. 


Atrophine 


A  GUARANTEED  CURE  BOR  ATROPHY 
AND  SORE  EYES.  A  perfectly  harmleaa 
ointment,  purely  vegetable,  that  will  CURB 
the  most  advanced  and  obetinate  cases  of 
Atrophy  (shrinking  rbenmatism)  relieving 
tbe  pain  in  a  few  days  and  restoring  the  part* 
that  have  wasted  away. 

THIS  CUBE  CURES,  and  a  trial  will  demon- 
strata  its  merits.  To  prove  this  assertion, 
a  sample  will  be  sent  FREE  upon  receiving' 
statement  of  your  case.  This  offer  only  holds 
good  for  a  limited  time  and  all  who  wonid  avail 
themselves  of  it  should  ACT  PROMPTLY. 

Prepared  by 


Q.  KUCHLE,‘'’<?LE^^M.b. 
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Ap\il  1,  1897. 


THE  EVANGELIST 
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TRANSITION. 

(In  memory  of  Mrs.  Alonzo  Banks,  a  devoted  reader  of 
The  Evangelist  for  more  than  fifty  years.) 

Sorely  this  is  not  death  I  This  swift  departure 
Which  leaves  the  face  so  free  from  any  earthly  care. 
And  stamps  upon  the  marble  brow  so  clearly 
The  joyous  entrance  to  that  city  fair. 

We  linger  by  the  form  so  dear  and  sacred. 

And  memory  holds  us  in  that  quiet  hour. 

As  we  recall  the  life-long  sacrifice  of  “Mother," 

Whose  endless  toil  is  crowned  with  victory  now. 

The  bands,  so  deft  in  any  earthly  mission; 

The  feet,  so  swift  in  any  time  of  need; 

The  lips,  so  sweet  to  utter  benediction; 

The  life,  so  quick  the  Master’s  will  to  heed, 

Has  reached  the  River  at  its  narrow  crossing. 

And  Christ  has  thrown  Himself  across  the  span; 

And  just  above  the  “golden  bridge"  is  written 
“Abundant  entrance"  to  this  faithful  one. 

So,  wide  the  gates  of  that  eternal  city 
Are  fiung  by  heavenly  messengers  apart 
To  give  the  priceless  welcome  promised, 

“Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart." 

Her  life  is  o’er  1  Nay,  it  is  just  beginning; 

The  little  fragment  which  was  nurtured  here 
Has  reached  in  heaven  its  full  fruition, 

And  life  Indeed  has  just  begrun  for  her. 

O  Mother,  we  shall  miss  your  counsel. 

Your  loving  words  of  hope  and  courage  rare; 

Your  face,  so  radiant  with  the  Saviour’s  presence. 

Your  tenderness  for  all— a  mother’s  care. 

But  we  would  lift  our  eyes  from  weeping 
And  catch  the  thread  dropped  in  the  loom  of  life. 

And  swiftly  throw  the  shuttle  you  were  using, 

And  be  more  valiant  soldiers  in  the  strife. 

The  alabaster  box  of  ointment 
Broke  by  your  hands  before  the  Master’s  feet 
Shall  waft  its  fragrance  down  the  hastening  ages 
In  lives  you  blest  and  helped  to  make  complete. 

Your  work  is  o’er  I  Nay,  it  is  just  beginning; 

Here  was  the  chrysalis  of  Cod’s  own  plan. 

And  hearts  now  dumb  with  grief  shall  wake  to-morrow 
Rejoicing  in  the  love  of  God  to  man. 

Blonda  Banks  Colbohn. 

Ltons  Farms,  N.  J. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Honey  in  Cookery. — A  writer  for  The  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  wonders  why  we  do  not  use  honey 
more  in  the  household,  esjiecially  in  the  country 
where  it  is  so  easy  to  have  a  few  hives  of  bees, 
which  will  supply  a  family  with  this  wholesome 
and  palatable  sweet  with  little  labor  and  ez- 
mnse.  She  says :  While  nothing  can  be  more 
delicious  than  honey  served  in  its  natural  state, 
or  simply  strained,  yet  it  may  be  advantageously 
used  in  the  preparation  of  many  cakes  and  pud¬ 
dings.  Indeed,  where  economy  is  an  object, 
honey  may  often  do  duty  in  place  of  sugar  more 
satisfactorily  than  one  would  imagine.  A  few 
well  tried  receipts  may  be  welcome  to  those 
whose  country  pantries  are  already  “with  milk 
and  honey  blest.” 

Honey  Jumbles. — One  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
half  a  cupful  each  of  sugar  and  thick  strained 
honey,  one  tablespoonful  of  cream,  one  egg,  one 
hewing  teaspoonful  of  baking-powder,  and 
sufficient  flour  to  make  a  rather  stiff  dough. 
Do  not  roll,  but  simply  form  them  into  rings 
with  the  Angers,  and  bake  a  light  brown.  They 
are  beet  eaten  fresh. 

Honey  Cake. — Half  a  cupful  of  butter,  one 
small  teacupful  each  of  sugar  and  honey,  two 
eggs,  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  and  one  large  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking-powder.  Bake  about  thirty- 
five  minutes. 

An  old-fashioned  receipt  is  for — 

Little  Honey  Cakes. — They  will  keep  in¬ 
definitely,  and  are  particularly  relished  by  the 
children.  Cream  together  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
each  of  butter  and  sugar,  add  three  quarters  of 
a  p>ound  of  strained  honey,  one  teaspoonful  of 

?'inger,  a  quarter  of  a  nutmeg,  half  a  teaspoon- 
ul  of  soda,  and  one  and  three-quarters  pounds 
of  flour.  Roll  thin,  cut  in  small  rounds,  and 
bake  quickly. 

Honey  Podding. — Beat  one  cupful  of  strained 
honey  with  the  yolks  of  three  small  eggs.  Add 
the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  the  beaten  whites  of 
the  eggs,  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  and  one  small 
teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 
Spread  half  an  inch  thick  in  two  shallow  pans, 
and  bake.  Beat  up  an  egg  with  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  flour,  one  of  sugar  and  three  of  honey, 
and  add  it  to  two  cupfuls  of  hot  milk.  Boil  un¬ 
til  it  thickens,  and  when  cool  spread  it  between 
the  two  cakes.  pSrost  with — 

Honey  Icing. — Boil  together  two- thirds  of  a 
cupful  of  sugar,  three  tablespoon  fuls  of  water, 
and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice,  until  it 
will  harden  at  once  when  dropped  into  cold 
water ;  remove  from  the  fire,  and  add  two 
dessertspoonfuls  of  honey.  Set  in  a  vessel  of 


A  CHAPT^ON  COLDS 

SIMPLE  PRECAUTIONS  THAT  MAY  PREVENT 
SERIOUS  CONSEQUENCES. 

The  Danger  of  Neglecting  a  “Common  Cold.”  Serious 
and  Often  Fatal  Maladies  may  Result 
from  Carelessness. 


From  the  News^  Harrisonburg,  La. 


In  most  instances  colds  are  the  result  of  impru* 
deuce  or  a  lack  of  forethought.  Even  in  cases  where 
a  sudden  change  in  the  weather  or  an  unavoidable 
exposure  is  responsible  for  the  first  slight  cold,  fresh 
and  more  severe  colds  may  be  avoided  by  observing 
a  little  care.  But  “  a  mere  cold  ’’  is  such  a  common 
thing  and  causes  so  little  inconvenience  that  not¬ 
withstanding  all  previous  experiences  we  neglect  to 
take  the  most  simple  precautions,  in  the  way  of 
wearing  suitable  clothing,  the  avoidance  of 
draught,  etc. 

One  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  neoessity  of 
exercising  a  constant  vigilance  to  avoid  catching 
cold.  When  the  temperature  in  the  honse  is  higher 
than  that  out  of  doors,  never  go  out  without  putting 
on  an  additional  wrap.  Never  sit  in  a  cold  room  even 
though  you  do  not  feel  chilly.  And  it  is  belter  to 
suffer  a  little  discomfort  from  wearing  heavy  under¬ 
clothing  than  to  run  the  risk  of  a  chill. 

The  following  letter  from  a  lady  in  Sicily  Island, 
La.,  graphically  illustrates  the  distressing  conse¬ 
quences  that  are  liable  to  follow  a  simple  cold. 

“In  February,  1896,  I  had  a  severe  cold  which 
settled  on  my  lungs,  resulting  in  a  serious  cough. 
My  appetite  tailed,  and  I  became  so  weak  that  I  was 
scarcely  able  to  walk  across  the  room.  I  weighed 
only  ninety- four  pounds,  and  I  bad  given  up  all  nope 
of  recovery  when  I  happened  to  reim  an  article  in  a 


newspaper  describing  some  cures  effected  by  Dr. 
Williams’  Pink  Pills,  imd  concluded  to  try  them. 

“I  commenced  using  them,  and  before  I  had  taken 
half  a  box  I  felt  like  a  new  creature.  My  appetite 
was  restored,  my  cough  grew  leas,  and  I  was  able  to 
sleep  soundly  at  night,  which  I  had  been  unable  to  do 
for  months  before. 

“After  taking  two  boxes  of  the  pills  I  was  weighed 
again,  and  to  my  astonishment  my  weight  was  IIS 
pounds,  a  gain  of  19  pounds.  Pnvious  to  taking 
the  pills  I  had  suffered  with  cold  hands  and  feet,  .b^ 
now  have  no  trouble  whatever  from  that  source. 

“  I  can  truly  say  I  am  now  in  better  health  than  1 
have  been  for  years.  The  effect  of  the  Pink  Pills  is 
wonderful,  and  I  can  recommend  them  in  all  cases 
of  debility  and  weakness. 

Mrs  A.  L.  Stafford.” 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  condensed 
form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and 
richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves. 
They  are  an  unfailing  specific  for  such  diseases  as 
locomotor  ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitus’  dance, 
sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  nervous  beadache, 
the  after  effect  of  la  grippe,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
pale  and  sallow  complexions,  idl  forma  of  weakness 
either  in  male  or  female.  Pink  Pills  are  sold  by  all 
dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price, 
60  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for  $2  60,  by  addressing 
Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Company,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 


cold  water,  and  stir  constantly  until  it  is  like 
thick  cream;  then  pour  quickly  over  the  tcm  of  j 
the  cake.  The  above  receipt  is  nice  baked  in  j 
small  sponge  cake  tins  and  frosted,  while  the 
filling,  if  made  with  an  extra  egg  or  two,  and  a 
little  less  flour,  may  be  appropriately  served  as  a 
boiled  custard.  _______ 

Ronky  Candy. — Bml  one  large  cupful  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  with  a  quarter  of  a  cupful  of  water 
until  it  becomes  bard,  almost  brittle,  when 
dropped  in  cold  water;  take  off,  and  add  a  third 
of  a  cupful  of  strained  honey  and  a  small  half 
cupful  of  butternut  meats;  stir  steadily  until 
almost  stiff,  then  pour  on  a  buttered  plate,  and 
when  cool  cut  in  squares.  Lina  Dalton. 

To  Prepare  a  Salad. — The  average  cook  fails 
to  prepare  salad  properly — apart  from  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  dressing — because  she  does  not  dry  the 
lettuce  or  endives  sufficiently ;  she  is  not  careful 
in  handling  the  leaves  and  consequently  they  get 
bruised,  and  she  gets  the  salad  ready  a  consider¬ 
able  time  before  it  is  required,  so  that  when 
served  it  is  a  flabby,  sodden  mass,  from  being 
immersed  in  the  dressing. 

Stick  three  or  four  cloves  of  garlic  in  a  leg  of 
mutton  that  is  to  be  roasted,  or  slice  halt  an 
onion  in  the  basting  juice,  and  note  file  im¬ 
provement  in  the  flavor  of  the  dish. 

Beef  Extract. — A  quick  way  to  make  a  strong 
beef  extract  rather  than  tea  for  an  invalid  need¬ 
ing  plenty  of  nourishment  is  by  a  process  of 
searing  and  pressing.  Raw  juicy  beef  is  cut 
into  pieces  the  size  of  a  small  egg ;  these  are  put 
into  a  very  hot  skillet  and  quickly  seared  on  all 
sides ;  they  are  then  rapidly  taken  off  in  a  hot 
deep  dish  and  pressed  firmly  with  a  wooden 
spmn  or  spatula  to  extract  the  juice,  the  meat 
being  often  returned  to  the  fire  to  continue  its 
heat,  and  as  often  taken  off  to  squeeze  out  more. 
A  glass  lemon  squeezer  may  be  used  if  preferred. 
The  juice  should  be  served  very  hot,  slightly 
salted,  and  in  a  colored  glass. 

A  New  Sandwich. — When  a  piece  of  shad  roe 
is  left  over,  if  it  be  pounded  Into  a  paste  and 
moistened  with  lemon  juice  or  chopped  pickle,  it 
makes  very  good  sandwiches. 

Whipped  Cream  and  Figs. — A  very  simple  and 
wholesome  dessert  which  is  an  acceptable  variety 
between  seasons  is  stewed  figs  and  whipped  cream. 


The  figs  are  stewed  long  enough  in  a  little  water 
to  swell,  then  cooled.  Serve,  with  each  fig  laid 
on  a  square  of  sponge  cake  or  between  lady 
fingers,  and  with  whipped  cream  on  the  top. 


TRY.  TRY.  AGAIN. 

For  hiccough,  a  small  piece  of  ice. 

Or,  a  lump  of  sugar  wet  with  vinegar. 

For  the  b^inning  of  a  felon,  wrapping  cotton 
around  the  finger,  wet  in  camphor  gum  dissolved 
in  alcohol. 

For  a  burn,  wetting  cloths  in  one  small  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda  in  one  pint  of  equal  parts  hot 
water  and  milk. 

For  lime  in  the  eye,  a  weak  solution  of  vine¬ 
gar,  followed  by  olive  oil  dropped  in. 

For  choking,  raising  the  right  arm  high. 

To  stop  bleeding,  salt  and  flour,  half  and  half. 

For  an  abscess,  a  linseed  poultice. 

For  torpid  liver,  eating  a  lemon,  before  break¬ 
fast,  for  a  week. 

Or,  drinking  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  in  a 
cup  of  hot  water,  before  breakfast. 

For  insomnia,  rubbing  the  flesh,  at  night, 
brisl^ly  with  a  flesh  brush. 

For  scalds  or  burns,  baking  soda. — Ruth  Hall 
in  Good  Housekeeping. 


WAY  OF  WASHING  WINDOWS. 

A  most  satisfactory  way  to  wash  windows  is  to 
wring  a  chamois  nearly  dry  in  cold  water  and 
rubbing  the  windows  with  it,  first  wiping  the 
dust  from  the  glass  with  a  dry  cloth,  it  takes 
a  little  practice  first,  and  the  secret  is  all  in 
wringing  the  chamois  just  dry  enough  and  not 
too  <uy. 


Professor  Bastian,  the  octogenarian  anthro¬ 
pologist,  who  undertook,  a  year  ago,  a  danger¬ 
ous  exploring  voyage  to  Thibet  and  neighboring 
countries,  has  been  heard  from.  He  was  hale 
and  hearty  in  January,  when  the  letter  left  Bali, 
one  of  the  smaller  and  wilder  Sunda  isles. 


The  Presbyterian  denomination  in  Boston  has 
increased  in  numbers  proportionately  more  than 
any  other  denomination,  according  to  the  “Con- 
gregationalist,  ”  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years. 
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